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Amusements. 


OLOSSEUM AND CYCLORAMA, 


ReGENT’s PARK and ALBANY-STREET. 


The COLOSSEUM includes the Colossal Panorama 
of PARIS by NIGHT, Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, Classic Ruins, &c. Open daily, from half- 
past Ten till half-past Five; and in the Evening, from 
Seven till half- past Ten. Music from Two till Five, and 
during the evening. 

The CYCLORAMA, with a moving Panorama (unequalled 
in extent) of LISBON, the magnificent scenery of the 
Tagus, and Earthquake of 1755, is exhibited at Two and 
Four; and in the Evening at half-past Seven and Nine, 
illustrated by appropriate Music on the New Grand Apollo- 
nicon.—Admission to either Establishment, 2s.; to both, 3s.; 
reserved seats to the Cyclorama, 6d. extra; children and 
schools, half-price. N.B.—The Stalactite Caverns 6d. each 
person. 





Sale. 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES HEAT a S SPLENDID 
PUBLICATIONS, &c., & 

R. HODGSON will SELL BY 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 192, Fleet Street, 
(Corner of Chancery Lane), on TUESDAY NEXT, Decem- 
BER 4th, and following day, at Twelve precisely by order 
of the Executrix), A VALUABLE COLLECTION of STEEL 
PLATES, engraved under the Superintendence of the late 
Mr. CHARLES HEATH, by the most eminent Artists ; also 
the Remaining Stock of several Splendidly Ilustrated Pub- 
lications; Original Drawings and Paintings, by Kenny 
Meadows, John Hayter, Augustus Egg, W. Bromn, Bouvier, 


Nasmyth, Pearson, &c. &c.; Drawings on Wood, Numerous | 
Illustrations to the Annuals, Scraps, &c. &c., Proofs, India | 


Proofs, and Before Letters, &c. &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Neto Publications. — 


Just published, fep. 8vo., 5s. 
HRISTMAS TYDE. A Collection 
of Poetical Pieces suited to the Season. 
Also, fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
PASSION WEEK. 


A-¢ ompanion 
Volume. 
WILLIAM PIcke Arne, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just Out, Price 6s. 
rr . y 
RACTICE IN GERMAN. 
Adapted for Self-Instruction. By FALCK LEBAHN 
“ Whoever fails to learn the German language with this 
help must have an intellect irredeemably dull and ob- 
fuscated.” *—The Sun. 
“ A work perfect of its kind.”—Zady’s Newsps aper 
**With earne stness we recommend this Dook to persons 
studying German.”— Beil’s Life. 
“The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extra- 
ordinary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.” — 
The Era. 





Warurraker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


WOR KS BY GEORGE COMI 


SYSTEM OF PHRI =NOLOGY. 


5th Edition. 4 Plates, and above 70 Woodcuts. 

2 vols., 8vo., pp. 1037, £1. 1s. boards. This work has been 
translated iuto the French and German Languages. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 7th Edition, improved, 
with numerous Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 225, 3s. 6d. boards, 
A New Chapter has been added to this Edition, “ On the 
Relations between the Structure and the Functions of the 
Brain.” This work has been translated into French. 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. 8th Edition, 8vo., Is. 
sewed. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 8th Edition, enlarged, 
post 8vo., pp. 507., 8s. cloth lettered. <“‘ The People’s 
Edition.” Royal 8vo., ls. 6d. sewed. Also, an Abridged 
Edition, for Schools and Families. Fep., ls. 6d.cloth. This 
work has been translated into French, German, and Swedish ; 
and 77,500 copies have been sold in the United Kingdom. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY : or, Tax Deties or MAN; 
Individual, Domestic, and Social. 2nd Edition, 12mo., 
pp. 440, 7s. 6d. boards. “The People’s Edition.” Royal 
8vo., pp. 116, 2s. sewed. 

LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 3rd Edition, 
enlarged, pp. 82, 8vo., ls. 8d. sewed. 


London ; SimrKuy, MarsHatt, and Co., and Loneman 
and Co,; Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN, STEWART, and Co. 








CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR. 


Just published in one Volume, bound in elegant cloth, 
price 5s. 


HRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE 


A YEAR. Showing what Mr. Brown did, thought, 
and intended to do, during that Festive Season. Now first 
edited from the original M.S.S. (or M.E.S.S.), with Notes, 
and upwards of forty Illustrations on Copper and Wood. 
By LUKE LIMNER, Esq. 

London: WittraM Tece & Co., 85, Queen-street, 
7 Doors from Cheapside. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


\ R. G P. R. JAMES’S GIPSY. 
Bk One Shilling, boards—One and Sixpence, cloth 


Smoms and McIntyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London; and 
Donegal Street, Belfast. 





Just published, 


NL Y, a New Tale for Christmas. 
By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
“Old Jolliffe,” &c., with an ILustrated Wrapper. Price 1s. 6d. 


EL YDAIOUR, a New Book on 
Eastern Traver. By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, 
Author of “ Reminiscences of Australia.” 
cloth. 

A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
7th Edition. Price 1s. 

Wricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


Price 6s. morocco 


AY AL HISTOR Y OF 
N BRITAIN, and Lives of 


GREAT 


the British Admirals, con- | 
ued to the | 


densed from Dr. Campbell’s work, and contir 
present time. Third Edition, illustrated by above 100 
Portraits, fac-similes, and battle scenes. Small 8yvo 
cloth gilt. 


os 
+» OS, 


Joun J. Grirrin and Co., 
Co., Glasgow. 


London; and R. Grirrin and 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
In 18mo., with 120 Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
DICTIONARY OF THE He LY 
th BIBLE, for the use of Young Persons; containing an 
Account of Eastern Antiquitie Natural 
History, and Sacred Biography. sy tev. Professor 
EADIE, LL.D 


Joun J. Grirrin and Co., London; and R. Grirrin and 
Co., Glasgow. 





yNCYCLOPZEDIA METROPOLITANA 

4 The Volumes of the New Octayo Epition, to be 
published on the Ist December, are :— 

Vol. 3, containing LOGIC, by ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, 
price 3s., cloth. 

Vol. 4, containing RHETORIC, by ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

The 5th Volume, to be published January Ist, will con- 
tain CHURCH HISTORY, Voi. 1, The RISE and EARLY 
PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By D 
of Norwich. 

Volumes already Pubiished, 

1. 8S. T. COLERIDGE, on the SCIENCE of METHOD, 2s. 

2. Sir JOHN STODDART'S UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 5s. 


Joun J. Grirrin and Co., London; I. Grirrin and Co., 
Glasgow. 





Super royal, 32mo., cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 


| RYANT’S POETICAL WORKS, 

with a Portrait of the Author, and a vignette engraved 
on Steel, forming Vol. I., of ‘* Clarke’s Cabinet Library 
of Choice Reading.” Vol. I., Longfellow’s Outre Mer, a 
Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. Vol. III. Irving’s Life of 
Goldsmith. Vol. IV., Longfellow’s Pictorial Works, on 
December 1. 

CLARKE’S MINIATURE EDITIONS, 6d. each. 

1. The Language of Love. | 3. The Ball Room Manual. 
2. The Language of Flowers. | 4. English Songs. 

London ; H, G. Crapge and Co., 4, Exeter Change. 


r. HINDS, Bishop | t 


Now ready, 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC | for 


1850. Price, sewed, One Shilling. 


THE COMPANION TO THE AL- 


MANAC for 1850. Price, sewed, Half-a-Crown. 


The two bound together in neat cloth, uni- 
form with preceding years, price Four Shillings. 
CONTENTS OF THE COMPANION. 

Part I.—On Ancient and lera of 1849- 
Modern Usage in Reckon- I t 5 
ing—On the Fisheries of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
—Chronological Account 
of the Connexion between 
England and India, con- 
tinued from 1832 to the 
present time — Railways 
of Great Britain ~ On 
Public Libraries—Coals, 
and the Coal Market of 
London--On the Water 
Supply of London Rag- 
ged Schools—On the Cho- 


THE U NIONS’ “AND PAR —_ 
| CERS’ SHEE ‘ALMANAC, for 1850. Price 
Varnished, 2s. 3d.; in Frame and Var 

innate December, Price 4s. cloth, 

4s. 6d roan tu c 
THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFF I- 

CERS’ POCKET ALMANAC AND GUIDE, for 1850, great 
extended. 

CHARLES KNIGHT, » FLEET-OTREET. 
to aehee S E NG LISH BOTANY. 
ik Re issu in Monthly Part 
Part 29 of the 





s at 3s. 6d. 
yve is now rt ady, is are also Vols. 
*3 and Descript 


I 


1 and 2, 
| containing toge the r upwards of 420 Plate n 
at £1. 19s. 6d. per Vol., bds. 

Copies of Vols. 1 to 7 comprising the Flowering Plants, in 
neat boards, wel ted for Presents (this Work being the 
only complete ill ed Flor: kis or any country), at 
£14. 7s. the set. 

To be had of the Proprietor Jup Sowrrsy, 3, Mead 
Place, Lambeth, an ‘ 1h 





Published Quarterly, N ber, in crown 8yo., 
YAILEY’S U NITE D SER VIC. K and 
EAST INDIA RECORD; show zrlance 
the Name of every Officer in tl! \ 
India Company, alp! lly arranged, giving his cor 
rank, regiment, 1 the garrison in which he is quartered. 


WHO'S W 10 IN 1850 ? Second 
Annual Edition, being a Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Parliamentat ry Gale &e. Dev 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherl: 
l6mo., scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 6d. 

London: Batt a, BrotTuErs, © 
Just Publ r 

THE HISTORY of ‘ST. Cl PHB ERT ; 

or, An Account of his Life, Dece ase, and Ree icles of 
1e Wanderings with his Body at Interv: gy CXXIV. 
Years ; of the state of his Body from his Des ease until A.D. 
1542; and of the various Monuments erected to his Memory. 
By the Very Rev. MONSIGNOR C. EYRE. In - ial 8VvO 
elegantly bound in embossed cloth, with Engraved —— 
page by Doyle, Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations, price 
One Guinea. 
London : JAMES Burns, 17, Portman-street, P 


ONDON C ATALOG U TE OF 
4 BOOKS, published in Great Britain from 18/4 to 1846, 
with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ name, in One 7 < 
Vol. 8vo. price 1/. 8s. cloth lettered. 
§ i CLASSIFIED INDEX ; 
BIBLIOTHECA LONDINENSIS, in Svo., price 
| cloth lettered. 
iso ), ju ist f yublishe l, 
SUPPL EMEN TS to the Asoveg, the 
whole forming a complete Vade-Mecum to the Litera- 
ture of Great Britain from 1814 to 1849. 
T. Hopeson, Bent’s Literary Advertiser Office, 18, Pater- 
noster-row. 
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ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


William §S. Orr & Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





MILNER’S GALLERY OF NATURE. A Pic- 
torial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative of the Wonders of 
Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geology; with 16 Engravings on Steel, and 
many hundred Vignettes and Diagrams. Royal 8vo., cloth, 18s. ; morocco, 28s. 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM ; Translated. 
A New Edition. With Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and Mr. WESTWOOD. 
Illustrated by very numerous Engrayings on Wood, and 34 on Steel, by LANDSEER 
and Others. Royal 8vo., cloth; with coloured Plats, 31s. 6d. 

CHINA and the CHINESE; their Religion, Charac- 
and Manufactures. The Evils arising from the OPIUM TRADE; 
(ilance at our Religious, Moral, Political, and Commercial Intercourse 
with the Country. By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 Vols., 8vo., cloth, 25s. 

CITY and SIEGE of MOOLTAN. A Series of 
Sketches taken before, during, and after the Siege. By JOHN DUNLOP, M.D., 
Assistant-Surgeon to H.M.’s 32nd Regiment. With Letter-press Descriptions, 
giving a complete History of the Siege. 1 vol. imperial 4to., 11. 11s. 6d. Litho- 


graphed in three tints, and slightly coloured. 


BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Carefully collated with the best 
Editions, and with Historical and Biographical Notes. 2 vols. royal 8yo., cloth, 
28s.; or with 45 Portraits on Steel, 2/, 15s. 

BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN 
TIME; from the Restoration of Charles II. to the Reign of Queen Anne. Copious 
Historical and Biographical Notes. Royal 8vo., cloth, 14s; or in 2 yols., with 51 
Portraits, 2/7, 2s. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Kenny MeEapows’s 

llustrated Edition. Memoir and Essay, by BARRY CORNWALL; nearly 1,000 
Engravings oa Wood, and 36 Etchings on Steel, designed by Kenny Mrapows, 
and Portrait engraved by Hott, 3 vols. super-royal 8yo., cloth, 37. 3s. ; and 
morocco, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREECE, Pictorial, Descrip- 
», and Historical ; with 350 Engravings on Wood, and 28 on Steel, illustrative 
of the Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and Geography of that Country. Royal 
8vo., cloth, 21s. ; and morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

LORD BYRON’S TALES and POEMS; with 46 
Vignette Illustrations, after Designs by H. Warren, Engraved by Epwarp 
FInpDEN, uniform with his Illustrated Edition of Childe Harold. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, gilt, 21s. ; and morocco, 12. 11s. 6d. 


CONFESSIONS of CON. CREGAN, the Irish Gil 


ter, Customs, 
with a 


tiv 


Blas. With Illustrations on Wood and Steel by Puiz. Crown 8yo., cloth, 
2 yols., 15s. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. Nu- 


merous Illustrations by DoyLr and CrowauiLu. Second Edition. With several 
New Ballads, and Additional Illustrations. Imperial 16mo., cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS; their Natural 
History and Management. Translated from the last German Edition by W. E. 
SHUCKARD, Author of ‘‘ Elements of British Entomology.” With very nume- 
rous Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &e. Post 8yo., cloth, gilt, 7s. 

CLARKE’S DRAWING and PAINTING in 
WATER COLOURS; containing Examples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower 
Painting, Miniature and Historical Painting, in various stages of finish, with 
directions for imitating them. Small 4to., cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. 


FAMILY JO. MILLER. A Drawing-Room Jest- 


Book, preceded by Jo. Miller, a Biography, with Comic Illustrations by Kenny 
Meapows, Ricuarp Dorr, &c. A New Edition, price 3s. 6d. in fancy boards. 


A BOOK of STORIES for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By MARY HOWITT, Mrs. S. C. HALL, and Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE. With 
tinted Illustrations from Designs by ABsoton. In square 16mo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. Instructions 
in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, Swimming, 
Rowing, Sailing, and Driving. Edited and enlarged by CRAVEN. Frontispiece 
and Vignette by ABsoLon, and numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8yo., 
cloth, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Constructed by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S.; with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press, embracing a General View of the Physical Phenomena of the 
Globe, by the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., Author of “The Gallery of Nature,” 
&e, 1 yol. imperial 4to., cloth, 21s, 











LOUDON’S HORTICULTURIST. The Culture 
and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden explained to those 
having no previous knowledge in those departments. By J. C. LOUDON, 
F.L.S., H.S., &e. In 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, 15s. 


PALEY’S (Arcupgacon) COMPLETE WORKS. 
A meen With Illustrative Notes, and a Life of the Author. Super-royal 
8yo., cloth, 13s, 


Dr, Carpenter’s Works on Matural Science, Ke. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including a comprehen- 


sive Sketch of the principal Forms of Animal Structure. By W. B. CARPENTER, 
M.D., F.R.S. With several Hundred Engravings on Copper and Wood, drawn 
under the direction of M. Mitrne-Epwarps, for his ‘* Cours Elémentaire de 
Physiologie.”’ Cloth, lettered, 6s. 

ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a Sys- 
tematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal Families 
of the Animal Kingdom, and the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. By W. B. 
CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. In 2 vols., cloth, lettered, 12s, 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY; 
including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, Uses, Geographical 


Distribution and Classification, according to the Natural System of Botany. By 
W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. Cloth, lettered, 6s. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 


and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of Matter; a J escription of 
the Heavenly Bodies ; and the Construction of Instruments for the Measurement 
of Time, By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. Cloth, lettered, 6s. 


fArs, Loudon’s Tetorks on BWotany and Gardening. 


The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL ANNUALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 48 beautifully coloured Plates, 
drawn from Nature, and arranged in groups by H. N. Humpureys, Esq. ; con- 
taining upwards of 300 Figures of the most showy and interesting Annual Flowers, 
with full directions for their culture. Demy 4to., cloth, lettered, 17, 15s. ; half- 
bound morocco, gilt edges, 27, 2s. 

The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 58 coloured plates, drawn 
from Nature, and arranged by H. N. Humpureys, Esq. ; containing above 300 
Figures of the most desirable Bulbous Flowers, with descriptions and directions 
for cultivation. Demy 4to., cloth, lettered, 27, 2s.; half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 


The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL PERENNIALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 96 coloured Plates, drawn 
from Nature, and arranged by H. N. Humpnreys, Esq. ; containing 500 Figures 
of Hardy Perennial Flowers, with descriptions and directions for their cultivation. 
2 vols. demy 4to., cloth, lettered, 32. 10s. ; half-bound morocco, 42. 4s. 

The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 42 coloured Plates, 
drawn from Nature, and arranged by H. N. Humpureys, Esq. ; containing about 
300 Figures of the most desirable Greenhouse Plants, with their description and 
cultivation. Demy 4to., cloth, lettered, 1/. 11s. 6d 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 


60 Plates, drawn from Nature, and arranged by H. N. Humpureys, Esq. ; con- 
taining 350 Species, beautifully coloured. This work includes those British Plants 
which are at once common and ornamental, as it is intended principally for the use 
of ladies taking country walks, who may wish to know the names of flowers they 
meet with in the fields and hedge-rows, and some particulars respecting them. 
Demy 4to,, cloth, 2/, 2s.; half-bound morocco, 2/, 10s. 


HAL. THestwood’s Writish Ensects. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, and their TRANS- 
FORMATIONS ; exhibited in a Series of 42 coloured Plates, by H. N. Hum- 
PHREYS, Esq. ; with Descriptions by J. 0. WESTWOOD, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 
This work contains upwards of 450 Figures, showing the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, 
and perfect Butterfly of each species, together with the Plants on which they are 
usually found, carefully coloured from Nature. Demy 4to., cloth, lettered, 
1/, 11s. 6d. ; half-bound moroeeco, 21. 


BRITISH MOTHS, with their TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS ; exhibited in a Series of 124 coloured Designs by H. N. Humpnreys, 
Esq. ; with Descriptions by J. 0. WESTWOOD, Esq., F.L.S., &c. Upwards of 
2,300 Figures, of the natural size, are given in this work, carefully coloured, In 
2 vols, 4to., cloth, lettered, 47. 4s. ; half-bound morocco, dé, 
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NOTICE. 


Zhe Tuirp QuARTERLY Part of Tue Critic for 1849, is 
now ready, price 38., for the convenience of Book-Club circu- 
lation and distant readers, 

Tue Critic és sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 































awfully inevitable in the providence cf God, yet indicate 
none of them, the normal condition and 
Humanity. The nature of Humanity is catholic, the 
attitude of Humanity is conservative. Force it you 

iy to be treacherous to its nature; drive it you may 
from its attitude; but how terrible its sorrow, how 
torturing its malaise till it returns once 
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THE IRETIC. 





THE NEW AND THE TRUE. 
THE love of the New is the morbid excitement of the 
intellect; the love of the True is a moral essity of 
the heart. The True is the Divine; the New is Man’ 
vain and vague longing for an impossible Divinest. 
Great Ages live the Truth unconsciously, but do not 
make it an object of pursuit ; weak ages make it one 
among many objects of pursuit, but do not and cannot 
live it. ‘The love of the New is a revolutionary agency, 
but it must not be confounded with the four other grand 
revolutionary agencies, the love of Change, the love of 
Antagonism, the love of Negation, and the love of Over- 
throw. It is feebler, more frivolous, more barren than 
all these. But as they flow frum each other, so it flows 
from them, and it is, capriciously, the wretched mimic 
of them all. It is well for the world that the love of 
the New is the last in a series of developments, which, 
though sublimely wise, and sublimely merciful, and 
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corr ao when LUTHER rose up to assail it than it had 
been for centuries helene, But men were 
Chey were eager for change, they did not very much 
care what. It has become customary, and, perhaps, 
MonrTeEsQuieu first gave the example in a systematic 
form, never to accept the most obvious reasons for an 
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wants of 


mish Church was not more | § 


ent, whether the event itself be small or mighty. A } 
thousand remote causes are asa lo ut and dug pi a 
thousand subtle speculations are tied to their tail; you 


ure politely asked to walk into a labyrinth of theories; 
and then you are supposed to know the whole philosophy 
of the subject. Now, in general, the most obvious 
cause is the chief, and real cause. To seek any other 
is often only to waste ingenuity in piling up pedantries 
which perish more rapidly than they have been raised. 
We are, therefore, unambitiously disposed to assume the 
love of Change as alike the cause of the Reformation, 
and the mode in which the Reformation manifested 
itself, But the love of Change always finds those who 
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that boastest of thy enlightenment, behold one of thy 
Chief Priests! All this, however, can only be for a 
time. The love of Novelty must pass away as its more 
manly and energetic predecessors have passed. Truth, 
the food of Humanity, the love of Truth the life of 
Humanity, must, as of old, find their divine place and 
their divine influence in the human soul, and in human 
communities. The most important question for a Man 
to put to his fellow cannot for ever be, What do you 
think of the Mannincs? Have you read Jane Eyre? 
Have you seen the last number of David Copperfield ? 
The first symptom of returning health, of returning 
strength to Society will be the declension of a morbid 
literary appetite. There is a higher, a wider a more 
abiding world than the world of books. As permanence 
is the best symbol of the True, so the best root of per- 
manence is reverence for the heroic, and the perception 
how much the moral relations of men transcend all 
other relations. The great ages of Rome were those 
when it had great men to do its work, and when there 
was enough of heroism among the people to feel that 
those men were great, though the absolute amount of 
intelligence on mere intellectual subjects might be both 
in the people themselves and in those whom they ad- 
mired exceedingly small. It is not, then, to Mechanics’ 
Institutes or to similar agencies, that we are to look for 
the regeneration of Society. Nor are we aided in our 
path by declamations about universal brotherhood and 
about civil and religious liberty all the world over. 
Freedom may be a blessing; and knowledge may be a 
blessing; and art may be a blessing. But that divine 
order which is the image on earth of divine law is a far 
nobler blessing. While then we would not teach or 
advocate a vulgar and bigoted conservatism, we eagerly 
repeat, we strenuously maintain, that Disorganic Move- 
ment is not the natural or normal condition of Man; 
that organic existence with Government as its supreme, 
absolute co-ordinating guardian and guide is his glori- 
ous destination, and that while the New can only be his 
tent in the desert, the True is his temple and his 


hone. 





DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 

THE announcement in the last Critic of the design for 
reviving the Society has received the heartiest welcome 
from all parts of the country. Names of Subscribers 
have been received already, and there are numerous 
applications for agencies, and promises of cordial co- 
operation. We subjoin some of them. Among them 
we have especially to notice that Mr. Biack, of Wel- 
lington Street, has offered the gratuitous use of his 
rooms for the exhibition, or any other purposes of the 
Society. 

It should be understood that, by Decorative Art, we 
do not mean pictures, statuary, and engravings, which 
are the objects of the existing Art-Union, but articles 


of utility to which art is applied for the purpose of 


making them ornamental also. It will include all kinds 
of ornamental furniture, framed of all kinds of materials, 
in every branch of manufacture, the condition being, 
that it shall be original in its design. A magnificent 
cabinet, a superb chair, a beautiful candelabrum, an 
clegant sofa, a novel dessert-service, a fine centre-piece, 
and such like, will, we presume, be at least as accept- 
able to subscribers as a painting or a bronze. And it will 
not be less beneficial to the country, for by requiring 
every design to be original, by giving fair remuneration 
for it, by an annual public exhibition of the works 
of Decorative Art that will be sent for competition, an 


immense stimulus will be given to the introduction of 


improved taste into our manufactures and handicrafts, 
and thus raise us to an equality with the continent 
in the only particular in which we are defective. 

It seems to us that, on this account alone, indepen- 
dently of the interest which belongs to the possession 
of such articles by the prizeholders, the proposition 
ought to receive the energetic support of all who are 
desirous of advancing the welfare of our manufactures, 
and enabling us to keep the place we have obtained at 
the head of the commerce of the world. 

Another advantage that will accrue from it will be 
the fostering of a taste for Decorative Art among the 
community. One prizeholder in a town, having in his 
room a beautiful article of furniture, will not only have his 
own taste improved by its presence and a desire stimu- 


lated to make other things assort with it, but his 
neighbours seeing it will, in their turn, be anxious to 
possess beautiful things also, and thus the taste will be 
largely cultivated and improved, and this again will 
re-act upon the prosperity of the manufacturers and 
artisans. 

We add some of the communications that have 
reached us upon this subject, and we hopethat subscribers 
and offers of aid from those who are willing to assist in 
the establishment of the Decorative Art-Union will be 
transmitted forthwith, so as to swell the list, as soon as 
possible, to respectable dimensions. 


Mr. J. Metcay, Bookseller, Northallerton, says : ‘I 
have read in your last publication the prospectus of 
the Decorative Art Union. I shall have much pleasure 
in subscribing to it, and of offering my humble services 
as agent. I am much pleased at the project and think 
it calculated to do good.” 

Mr. Ropertr Taytor, Chepstow, offers to under- 
take the agency for that neighbourhood. 

Mr. CHARLES StEveENs, of Devizes, offers to un- 
| dertake the agency there gratuitously. He says: ‘I 
make this offer purely because I feel myself very much 
interested in a plan which tends to such good objects as 
those named in the prospectus.” 

Mr. W. B. Tay or offers to undertake the agency 
for Warminster. 

Mr. A. B. Ricuarpson, does the same for Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Mr. Grorcr Lovesoy, of Reading, says: “TI 
shall be pleased to lend a helping hand in the Decorative 
Art matter.” : 

Mr. Tuomas Simpson, Wolverhampton, writes : 
‘‘ Will you be pleased to enter my name as a sub- 
seriber of £1. 1s. tothe Decorative Art Union. Iam 
willing to become an Agent for this town and neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 
| Mr. Tuomas GATHERALL, Bookseller, of Chester, 
| offers to accept the agency, and use his active exertions 
to promote the society in that city and neighbourhood. 

Mr. James Porter, of Boston, is willing to do the 
same in that town. 

Messrs. Hatt and Son, of Northwich, say, ‘‘ We 
shall feel great pleasure in rendering any assistance in 
our power towards forwarding THE DEcoRATIVE 
Art-Union, Please put our names down for two 
tickets of half-a-guinea each.” 

The following names of subscribers have been al- 
ready received :— 

No. fa @ 

1. Simpson, T., Wolverhampton.... 1 1 0 

2 & 3. Hall and Son, Northwick, (2 of) .. 010 6 
4. Francis, John, Shooters Hill, Kent, 
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5. Hardy, John, Thryberg Park, Rother- 
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A Review of the French Revolution of 1848: 
Srom the 24th of February to the Election of 
the First President. By Captain Cuamrer, 
R.N. 2 vols. 8vo, London: Reeve, Ben- 
ham, and Reeve. 

Capratn CHAMIER re-appears, not as a novelist, 

but as a reporter. His practice in the former 

capacity proves to be of great advantage to 
him in the latter, for it has enabled him to 
present a much more graphic picture of Paris 
in the Revolution than could have been painted 
by a person not accustomed to the art of em- 
| bellishment. He knows how to make a scene: 
he tells a story with the et ceteras which, if not 
strictly true, certainly make the whole much 
more real than a plain matter-of-fact descrip- 
tion, It must be admitted that Captain 

Cuamier has presented us with the most 

readable account of the French Revolution 

yet published. It is not so overlaid with un- 





important sayings and doings of small people, 
as the contemporary reports of the newspapers, 
which did not measure the relative importance 
of men or events as an author can, who looks 
| back upon them in his memory and contem- 
| plates the whole. Captain Cuamier appears 
| to have pushed hinself everywhere, to have 








seen everything, and spoken to everybody. 
Hence a work which, though not mia 
history, will afford valuable materials for his- 
tory, and be read now with much interest, as 
a few scenes from it will testify. 
This was 
THE BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The Boulevards are a public thoroughfare, and 
thousands of pedestrians were in motion; some indeed, 
nay many, stopped to shout “a bas Guizot!” and sa 
little did that statesman seem to heed the warning cry, 
that he came out in his garden in his dressing-gown, 
looked at the clouds, not as in fear of anything but the 
weather, got into his carriage, and went to the Cham- 
bers. Certainly Monsieur Guizot can never be accused 
of want of courage, however much his want of prudence 
may be questioned. 

The soldiers were directed to keep the trottoi clear 
which is by the side of the garden wall, the consequence 
was, that like a rock in a tide-way, the people were 
forced round the promontory. This made a great accu- 
mulation in the streets, to obviate which, and to “ keep 
moving ” the people a company of the Municipal Guards 
a checal, walked leisurely up and down; this again 
drove the people on the opposite ¢rottoir, and thus occa- 
sioned, exactly underneath the balcony, a choice collec- 
tion of the human species, some wishing to walk on, 
and some determined to stand still and shout “a bas 
Guizot !” 

Like the opposition of the sea to the outset of a river 
when the iatter is arrested and deposits its sand, creating 
in time an insuperable bar, so these stationary men,. by 
degrees, arresting hundreds of others, completely choked 
the thoroughfare. 

A company of infantry came across to clear the way, 
the ofticer was laughed at, and the men mocked; upon 
which, and certainly without any orders, the word was 
given to charge bayonets. The drum beat the charge, 
and the soldiers advanced; then, indced, was confusion 
worse confounded, and although everything was done 
with great forbearance on each side, and no accident 
occurred; yet no sooner was the path cleared, and the 
soldiers had returned, than the same mob, but more 
angrily disposed, for a stone or two began to be thrown, 
returned also, becoming more clamorous in their shouts, 
and certainly more disposed to mischief. 

At that moment we ventured an opinion that a revo- 
lution was at hand, although there appeared no mis- 
chievous intention; again and again the same pretence 
at a charge occurred. The Municipal Guards now 
began to trot their horses, the mob was more suddenly 
displaced, until both parties seemed tired of the game 
of changing places, and the mob and the soldiers with- 
drew. We returned home by the Champs Elysées, and 
here saw the first slight collision that occurred, 

A lancer, on a very tired horse, was trotting betweea 
the trees, making a straight course to his destination; 
no sooner was he espied, than a shout was raised, and a 
collection of low vagabonds went in pursuit of him. 
The jaded animal felt the spur and quickened its pace, 
the stones began to fall in showers around them; in vain 
the poor horse, seemingly aware of his master’s danger, 
tried its utmost strength, and in vain did the rider, as 
he saw his desperate pursuers gain upon the wearied 
animal, ungenerously use the spur. The mob were 
close upon him, when on a sudden a detachment of the 
Line, which occupied a guard-house on the other side 
of the Champs Elysées, appeared advancing at the 
charge, and saved the lancer’s life, although he had 
received one or two severe wounds from the stones; we 
never before had felt so much interest in the fate of a 
stranger. The pursuing ruffians would have torn him 
to pieces, and we are convinced the poor brute, which 
tried its utmost to save its rider, could not have con- 
tinued at a trot two hundred yards further. 

The mob, thus baffled, vented their rage on the sol- 
diers by hurling stones, and although once or twice the 
latter turned round and pointed their muskets (which 
was quite sufficient to put these vagabonds to flight, 
without firing), no actual collision, besides the capture 
of one man and the throwing of the stones, occurred. 

Whilst this scene was enacting, another party had 
stormed a guard-house in the Avenue Matignon, eap- 
tured it, and set it on fire; it was blazing as we passed, 
no one attempted to extinguish it, but many looked on 
as the work of destruction continued. We passed be- 
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tween these idle and useless spectators and the fire; no 
one made a remark, they were looking on in solemn 
silence, apparently undetermined how to act; one or 
two boys cut down some slender trees and fed the flames, 
and these little urchins seemed the only actively em- 
ployed persons in the vicinity. 

The city by this time was in considerable confusion 
—that awful word to French ears—barricades—had 
been used, and the increasing number of Municipal 
Guards, who were very foolishly kept trotting up and 
down the strects at a full pace, contributed to dismay 
the populace, and to tire their horses. In the mean- 
while barricades began to be erected. Carts were seized 
and upset. Omnibusses were added, and the active 
gamin de Paris began his uninterrupted work of pick- 
ing up the pavement. Two boys, certainly neither of 
them seventeen years of age, made the barricade at the 
corner of the Rue Montaigne. 

The good humour of the people was as ex- 
traordinary as the cowardice of the aristocracy. 
A panic seized the latter, and they made not 
even an effort to save the falling throne. Here 
are instances of their pusillanimity, as shown 
in some 

STREET SCENES. 

Directly the people were in possession of the palace 
a sudden change came over them: it appeared no longer 
a dangerous revolution, but a masquerade. Some of 
the sovereign pe ople, for they soon usurped that appella- 
tion, placed themselves as sentinels, having apparently 
tasted the contents of the cellars before they mounted 
guard, Ves “ entrez, vous 





“ Entrez, Messieurs,’ said one, 
navez pas besoin dune carte d'admission;” and crowds, 
succeeding crowds, invaded the palace. Some sat down 
to finish the breakfast which the royal family had left; 
others rushed to the private apartments, from the 
windows of which came a regular snow-storm of paper. 
These were shreds of valuable records, destroyed without 
being read, and thrown, not by handfuls but basketfuls, 
into the inclosed garden which fronts the palace. 

Whilst this scene of destruction was going on in the 
second story of the Tuileries, the cellars invited many 
spirited Republicans to a Bacchanalian revelry. “ Ah que 
le vin est bon !” we heard; “ et le champagne !” shouted 
another; “au diuble le vin,” cried a third, already a king 
in idea, and reeling under the property of royalty, and 
declaring with a becoming oath, that “the brandy was 
good, but the rum excellent.” The reader need not 
imagine that each of these self-invited guests required 
a cork-screw; nor need they believe that the old com- 
mand of “ eat fair but pocket none,” was strictly adhered 
to. We saw many heavily laden with bottles forsake 
the cellar for their homes, no doubt to return and con- 
tinue this trading voyage. 

The god of mischief presided at this unhallowed orgie. 
The valuable china was broken to atoms, not a plate 
remained entire; never was destruction more rapid or 
more certain. All the collection of Sévres, valuable 
as chef d'wuvres of art, were smashed, and the noise of 
one tremendous crash only provoked another. In the 
rooms of state destruction necessarily followed the ad- 
mission of the sovereign people, who took possession of 
their palace with rather confused ideas. The bed-room 
of the queen soon became the resort of one or two of 
those ladies who are foremost in a masked ball or a 
Parisian émeute; we cannot repeat what passed in that 
chamber; it appears that the precincts of royalty added 
a charin to licentiousness. 

Whilst the interior of the palace presented this 
extraordinary scene of ruin and riot, destruction and 
prostitution, the exterior was not without its masque- 
rades. ‘The scene cannot be more aptly compared than 
to a tree attacked by wasps. On the summit of the 
palace, where the flag flies, about a dozen men were 
screaming and shouting, and going through fantastic 
attitudes, the results of long apprenticeship in those 
semaphorical exhibitions so conspicuous in French ges- 
ticulation; legs and arms seemed doing the work of the 
telegraph. Jlundreds crawled over the roof, some sliding 
down, some clambering up. i 

On a parapet fronting the garden, there walked in 


Most majestic and solemn step a man—a sovereign— | 
’ . . . - 
dressed up in robes which, from the short distance, | 


appeared to us really as robes of state; he held in his 
hand a most uncommon sceptre, a broomstick, and was 


’ one . 4 . . . 7 . 
followed by a regular gamin de Paria, who bore his | 


train. The king, in all his mimic pride, walked with 
at every step, raised the train, and made a semblance 
of performing a very familiar act, known most to cheats, 
swindlers, and cowards; certainly, if it is, as Hudibras 
says, “just on the spot where honour’s placed,” his 
Majesty must have felt the plebeian foot most uncom- 
fortably: it was a sad satire on royalty, and performed 
ina palace. Those who witnessed this curious scene, 
which certainly lasted half an hour, were convulsed with 
laughter. 

Another facetious fellow possessed himself of the 
Prince de Joinville’s hookah, and although the day was 
not well warmed, threw himself i 
in the gardens, whilst a little boy kept bowing and 
pretending to light the pipe, which had evidently fallen 
into strange hands. ‘The garden rang with shouts 
of laughter, and, but for the hundreds who crawled 





1 a reclining position 








| the loud smash, and the hum of a thousand voices, with 


the occasional discharge of fire-arms, no one would think 


It was much more like a masquerade scene. It must 
not be thought from the foregoing that all were bent 


amusements, while others endeavoured to stop the strong 
tide of destruction. A crucifix was borne in true 
religious pomp from the palace to the church of St. 
Roch, the crowd uncovering their heads and bowing as 
it passed along. Others seized a bonnet, believed to be- 
long to the queen, and carrying it through the streets, 
danced like our chimney-sweepers on the first of May: 
others again, 
the windows, and, followed by an immense crowd, took 
it to the Place de la Bastille, where 





it was burnt 
Soon after, it was too aristocratic to ride, and many 


gentlemen considered a great coat a dangerous covering, 


whilst equality shivered in a blouse. 


. *-* - . | 
over the palace, the destruction visible from the windows, 
heart of hatred beat qui kly. Tl 
t 
that a king had been dethroned, and a nation ruined. | 


on mischief; many gave up all revolutionary feelings for | 


| Disorder, resolved to drag it through all the blood of 


bundled the throne disrespectfully from | 


The only persons | 


who thrived were the packers; opposite their establish- | 


ments the trottoir was not available. 
and happy seemed now particularly small and sorrowful ; 


| 
| 
as it was not fraternal for one man to wear two coats, 
| 
| 
| no one thought of remedying the evil, the only chance 


| was to guide the storm, or entice it, as warmth does a 
| current of air, into a new direction. A thousand tongues 
bellowed forth a thousand ne 1 
seemed to have set up for himself in the news line, and 
those who could not afford the luxury of the lies, for 
not one, from the Débats to the Lampi 
word of truth, looked over, or fraternally 

The people collected in 
| various knots, and any person joined in the conversation ; 
if three friends met and talked, the sound drew around 
; led 
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news with his neighbours. 


them strangers, who quietly and very orde 
in the debate. 

It was a strange sight! Four days had as completely 
changed Paris as if a general bankruptcy had arrived: 
many who, previous to the twenty-fourth of February, 
could have commanded any sum of money, now found 
themselves without a farthing, and to borrow was not 
an easy method of getting supplies. 








The author thus sums up his impressions of 


THE PARIS MOB. 


Shortly after, the author remarks, the assertion of 
Lamartine, “that when Providence wis! to set the 
world in a blaze, the thought is engendered in the 
heart of a Frenchman,” seemed realized. Italy was 
fairly on fire; so were Germany, Austria, Prussia and 
Naples. Sicily had a Ruggiero Settimo, and even a 
miserable deputation of Chartists from England had 
come over to applaud the revolution of February. The 
French papers occasionally asserted that Queen Vic- 
| toria had abdicated, and that news seemed the most 
| welcome of all. To have revolutionized England—to 

have muzzled that tremendous lion, would indeed have 
been a daylight song for the Gallic cock! It was mar- 
vellous how such reports were credited, and with what 
delight they were received, and yet at that moment 
England seemed inclined to strengthen her bonds of 
amity with her treacherous friend. In vain thes 
plaisant conspirators said—“ France and England 
and we rule the world.” In vain they gave th 
hug ;—they like us not, and like us less now th 
The steady greatness of the country, the determination 











> com- 


united 









nh ever. 





to preserve order, and to suppress, if only by special 


constables’ staffs, all rebellion and revolution, can never 


The once great | 





be pardoned by the party in France who act; the party 


great stateliness and steadiness, whilst the train-bearer, | who speak will give as much praise as words can 


convey. 

We particularly notice this, because in the midst of 
the apparent enthusiasm of frien 
fidious Albion, we were present at a ragged demonstra- 

| tion which formed in the Place de la Coneorde, and 
over the heads of which floated the flag of Ireland and 
its harp. Ah! here, indeed, was something like the be- 
ginning of a disorganization of the British empire! Of 
all the miserable failures which afterwards | appened to 
that unfortunate country, this was the greatest. We 
were present at the muster, and we can assert that not 
one hundred people formed that demonstration, and one 
half of those were Frenchmen; but it was the manner 
in which this mob was received—the loud acclama- 
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tions which welcomed the ragged school of re- 


publicanism,—which struck us forcibly, and convinced 


us that whilst the hand of frater was extended, the 





n demonstra- 
tion was on a better scale. The Polis] 


tide, and every now and th 





with th 





LIS Pose 1 mass of peopie, 
volutionize the 


world, shouted out in loud chorus, 
Vive la guillotine,’ and “& bas tout le 
rmers with a ven- 


These were sweeping ref 
and had harne 


monde.” 





sed themselves to the car of 


geance, 


Europe. 
It must be wel lerstood that 


tions were got up by the lowest rabble. 


ese demonstra- 





France has as 


many gentlemen, and is as civilized a community as any 





nation; these men avoided such folly, but they nevei 
resisted it; they shrugged their shoulders,—declared it 
was a “ fait a compli,’ —that “il faut attendre,’— 
and finished the whole, after dep ruin of 





verlasting 





their country, with the « 
remark,—“ Fnfin que voulez-rous.” 
There is no unity 


aying their own 


amongst tl igher classes in 
games. A house di- 


it was in this deli 











France; all are } 
' ‘ 





ided against itself cannot stand 





i : 
of the legitimist at seeing tlhe house divided, and 
fear of the Orleanist party lest the legitin 
gain the ascendancy, that, like the vulgar fable of the 
two dogs quarrelling for the bone, the republicans 
walked away with it, and afterwards destroyed it them- 





selves with their usual indiscretion. 

The fault of this book is its length. It 
should have been compressed into a single 
volume, as well it might have been. Then 
we could have recommended the circulating 


| libraries to order it; as it is, we cannot, 
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Tue life of Orrver GotpsmitH by WasuH- 
INGTON Irvina! an attractive association of 
names, and giving promise of a genial subject 
genially treated. Nor is the promise untul- 
filled, for a more charming work of the kind 
it was never our good fortune to meet with. 

On a late occasion, in our notice of the Life 
of Mrs. Hornanp, we were led to make a 
few remarks on the manner and spirit in which 
we conceived biography ought to be written. 
We may now instance this work as furnishing 
ample illustration of our observations, and 
affording an almost perfect example of a well- 
written biography. 

It brings at once before the mind a living 
image of Gotpsmirn, the man, as he actually 
was, in all the little habits, manners, tastes, 
and trivialities of daily life. We have all the 
feeling of having been personally acquainted 
with him. Mr. Irvine possesses in an extra- 
ordinary degree the faculty of seizing the 
characteristic points of conduct and manners, 
and is also eminently qualified for his task by 
an unusual amount of sympathy with his sub- 
ject. It is evident, even from this volume, 
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that very few, 
contemporaries understood ‘his character. To | 
do this perfectly was reserved for a genius in 
greater harmony with his own than 
those who adorned the “ Literary Club,” 
that of Jounson, the “ Great Charm” 
rature himself. 
known fascinations of Mr. Irvine’s style, as 
adding to the charms of this biography, would, 
indeed, be superfluous ; and we are only led to 
allude to them, because he is so peculiarly in- 


even 


pressed with the kindred beauties of that of 


Gotpsmitu. Such, indeed, is the congeniality 
of these two authors, that though Mr. Irvine, 
like every man of genius, has preserved intact 
his originality, we can easily believe that in 











borrowing the apostrophe of Dante to Virair, 
to address Go.psmiru, he only speaks the 
simple truth :—- 

Tus ] 1i0 mat tro, e’ ln oa pre 

iu S co , u iS] 
Lo t che m’ ha fatto onore. 
3ut we must now, according to our custom, 

in tr ing of bioer hical ee eee 
to give our readers a brief outline of the life 
of which this volume treats. And here our 
chief difficulty lies, not in the paucity, but in 
the exuberance of our materials. We truly 
suffer from the “ embarras des richesses.” Not 
what to ¢ h Ose, but wh it to reject, is our per- 
plexity ; for we feel loth to deprive our 


any of the pl 
. i 


affords a 


and amusement 
t every page. And yet 


eaders of 


this work 


easure 


it is 











not depriving them, for the book is cheap, and 
they will assure dly, el » long y pone it them- 
selves. It is the last volume of the Home and 
Colonial Library, and the best, where all is 
good. Mr. [RVING says truly : 

An acquaintance with the private biography of Gold- 
smith lets us into the secret of his gifted pages. We 
th t 1 to be little more than transcripts of 
his 0 | t and picturings of his fortu her 
he show if the same kind, artless, good humou 
‘ s ible himsical, intelligent being that 
appears ] Searely an adventure or 
charact 0 in his works that n ly not be traced 
to his o | l Many of his most 
ludic: I its, have been 
tray { mischances, and he 

ems rea to have been buffeted into almost every 

ixim imparted by him for the instruction of his readers. 

OutverR GOLDSMITH was the second son of 
the Rev. Cuarutes Goupsmirtu, at the time of 
the poet’s birth, curate in the village of Pallas 
or Pallasmore, in the county of Longford, in 
[reland. Here, in “an old half-rustic man- 


sion, that stood on a rising ground, in a rough 
lonely part of the country, overlooking a low 
tract 0« sasionally flooded by 
river, and which, moreover, was said to be 
haunted by a monstrous hobgoblin, Oxrver, 
was born on the 10th of November, 1728 
GoupsMitTu’s father was the prototype of Dr. 
Primrose in the vicar of Wakefield, and, indeed, 
the general features of the Primross establish- 
ment are supposed to have been drawn from 
that of the author's early home at Lissoy, whither 
his father removed two years after his birth. 
This latter place is also said to have been the 
original of Auburn in the Deserted Village. 
Speaking in the character of the Man in Black, 
in the Citizen of the World, who is partly in- 
tended to represent himself, Gox~psmiru says 
of his father : : 
As his fortune was but small, he lived up to the 
very extent of it; he had no intention of leaving his 
children money, for that was dross; he resolved they 
should have learning, for learning, he used to observe, 
was better than silver or gold. For this purpose, he 
undertook to instruct us himself, and took as much care 
to form our morals as to improve our understanding. 


any of 


| He 


the adjoining 


| induced his uncle’s family to become converted 


of lite- | 
To dwell here upon the well- | 


| them out o 





face divine with affection and esteem; 


jest, and stopping short in the hornpipe, exclaimed, 


if indeed any, of GOLDSMITH’ 8 | | We were told that universal benevolence was what first 


| cemented society; we were taught to consider all the 
wants of mankind as our own; to regard the human 
he wound us up 
to be mere machines of pity, and rendered us incapable 
of withstanding the slightest impulse made either by 
real or fictitious dis tress. In a word, we were perfectly 
instructed in the art of giving away thousands, before 
we were taught the necessary qualifications of getting a 
farthing. 

Goupsmitn’s whole career furnishes a com- 
mentary upon this system of education. He 
had evidently been an apt pupil with regard to 
these instructions, whatever he may have been 
with regard to those of a different nature. 
“ Oxiver’s education began when he was about 
three years’ old; that is to say, he was gathered 


under the wings of ore of those goodold moth- | 


erly dames, found in every village, who cluck |Goxpsmrru entered Trinity College, Dublin, 


together the whole callow brood of the neigh- 
bourhood, to teach them their letters, and keep 
f harm’s way.” This good lady, Mrs. 
ExizabeTu Detar by name, confessed to 
having found her celebrated pupil one of the 
dullest had ever dealt with:—“a 
common case,” Mr. Irvine, “ with imagi- 
native children, who are apt to be beguiled 
from the dry abstractions of elementary study 
the picturings of the fancy.” His next 


boys she 


Savs 


he 
WY 


prec ptor was the village schoolmaster, aman |! 


of the name of Byrne, who had originally 


served in the army as quartermaster of a regi- | 


ment in Spain in Queen Anne’s time. He is 
supposed to have been the original of the 
schoolmaster sketched in the Deserted Village, 
and in addition to the characteristics there 
attributed to him, was fond of recounting his 
own adventures in foreign lands, and tales of 
‘iron war.” He was also deeply versed 
fairy lore, and exceedingly superstitious. Un- 
der his tuition, young OLiver became a greater 
proficient in mysteries of romance and 
fairyland than in those of ordinary school- 
learning. From this master he caught also 
the habit of si ribbling verses, and ere he was 
ight years’ old this budding disposition to 
aut horship had manifested itself. Originally, 
his father had intended bringing him up toa 
trade, but his mother, believing she discerned 
in the child the germ of genius, prevailed on 
the former to change his intention. And thus, 
“ OLIVER, instead of being instructed in some 
humble, but cheerful and gainful, handicraft, 
was devoted to poverty and the muse.” A 
severe attack of the small-pox, which left him 
disfigured for life, was the occasion of his re- 
moval from the superintendence of Byrne. 
was transferred to the care of the Rev. 
Mr. GRrirrin, schoolmas ter of Elfin, and re- 
sided in the house of his uncle, Joun Goup- | 
smiTH, Esq., of Ballyoughter. He became a 
great favourite at school, but without distin- 
guishing himself much by his progress in his 
studies. The following incident, however, 
which occurred about this period, we are told, 


the 


el 


to his mother’s opinion of his genius : 

A number of young folks had assembled at his 
uncle’s to dance. One of the company, named Cum- 
mings, played on the violin. In the course of the 
evening, Oliver undertook a hornpipe. His short and 
clumsy figure, and his face pitted and disfigured with 
the small-pox, rendered him a hideous figure in the eyes 
of the musician, who made merry at his expense, dubbing 
him his little sop. Goldsmith was nettled by the 


Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See sop dancing and his monkey playing.” 
This repartee was thought wonderful for a boy of nine 
years old, and Oliver became forthwith the wit and the 
bright genius of the family. 








| He abused him in presence of the 


| buoyed him up 


| criticisms of bystanders, and observing 


| Gotpsmitu’s college life, 
| our 


It was determined that Gotpsmiru should 
be sent to the University, and as his father’s 
means were unequal to meet the expense this 
step would involve, several of his relations 
agreed to contribute towards it, the greater 
part, however, being borne by his uncle, the 
tev. Tuomas Contarine. ‘This gentleman, 


| as long as he lived, continued the steady friend 


and unwearied benefactor of his luckless, blun- 
dering nephew. At the preparatory svhools 
to which the young poet was sent, he was dis- 


| tinguished rather in play-hours than during 


school-time. He was the leader in all boyish 


| sports and mischievous pranks, and won the 


heart of his playmates by the unreflect- 
ing generosity which continued to distinguish 
him till the last hour of his life. 

At sixteen years of age, in June, 1747, 
a sizer, his father’s pecuniary resources 
being inadequate to maintain him at the Uni- 
versity in any other capacity. In addition to 
the mortifications imposed upon him by this 
inferior situation, and the distinctions of dress, 
and the menial services then attached to it, 
and mortifications to which the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of his disposition rendered him pecu- 
liarly open, he had the misfortune to have for 
tutor a man of the most uncongenial tastes, 
and of a violent, tyrannical temper. 

The tutor was devoted to the exact sciences; Gold- 
smith was for the Wilder endeavoured to 
force his favourite studies upon the student by harsh 
means, suggested by his own coarse and savage nature, 
class as ignorant and 
stupid, ridiculed him as awkward and ugly, and at 
times, in the transports of his temper, indulged in per- 
viol The effect was to aggravate a passive 
distaste into a positive aversion. Goldsmith was loud 
in expressing his contempt for mathematics, and his 
dislike for ethics and logic; and the prejudices thus im- 
bibed continued throug rh life. e ° ° . . 
The death of his worthy father, which sock place early 
in 1747, rendered Goldsmith's situation at college ex- 
tremely irksome. His mother was left with little more 
than the means of providing for the wants of her house- 


as 


classics. 


sonal ence. 





hold, and was unable to furnish him any remittances, 
He would have been compelled therefore to leave college, 
had it not been for the occasional contributions of 


friends, the foremost of whom was his generous and 
warm-hearted uncle Contarine. Still these supplies 
were so scanty and precarious, that in the intervals be- 
tween them he was put to great straits. i a 
At times he sunk into great despondency, but he had 
what he termed a “knack at hoping,’ which soon 
n. He began now to resort to his 
poetical vein as a source of profit, scribbling street- 
ballads, which he privately sold for five shillings each 
at a shop which dealt in such small wares of literature, 
He felt an affection for these renowned bantlings, and 
we are told would stroll privately through the street at 
night to hear them sung, listening to the comments and 
the degree of 





applause which each received. 

We shall transcribe only one anecdote of 
as we fear to make 
article too long, and are, therefore, obliged 
to steel ourselves against temptation. It is 
very characteristic : 

He was engaged to breakfast one day with a college 
intimate, but failed to make his appearance. His friend 
repaired to his room, knocked at the door, and was 
bidden to enter. To his surprise, he found Goldsmith 
in his bed, immersed to the chin in feathers. A serio- 
comic story explained the circumstance. In the course 
of the preceding evening's stroll, he had met with a 
woman with five children, who implored his charity. 
Her husband was in the hospital; she was just from 
the country, a stranger and destitute, without food or 
shelter for her helpless offspring. This was too much 
for the kind heart of Goldsmith. He was almost as 
poor as herself, it is true, and had no money in his 
pocket: but he brought her to the college-gate, gave 
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her the blankets from his bed to cover her little brood, 
and part of his clothes for her to sell and purchase food ; 
and finding himself cold during the night, had cut 
open his bed and buried himself among the feathers. 
Having been admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Gorpsmiru finally ‘quitted 
the University in February, 1749. ‘His rela- 
tions were all much disappointed in the results 
of his college career, his uncle, Conrarine, 
being the only one who “did not appear to 
lose “faith in’ him.” At his urgent desire, 
Oxtver now prepared for holy or ders, although 
he had ever a repugnance to the clerical pro- 
fession. Hehad now no settled home, and the 
two years of probation which must elapse ere 
he could be ordained, were passed in a thought- 
less, roving manner, at the houses of dif ferent 
relatives—sometimes with a married sister at 
Lissoy, and sometimes with his brother Henry, 
the curate of Pallas, at that same “ old Goblin 
mansion,” 
day. His brother was 7 to whom The Tra- 
veller, was dedicated, and who is so beautifully 
and touchingly alluded to in the opening lines 
of that poem. Although preparing to enter 
the church, Gotpsmitu studied not at all, 
merely amusing himself with reading, “ bio- 


graphy, travels, poetry, novels, plays—every- 


thing, in short, that administered to the 
imagination.” He also attached himself to a 


country club who held their convivial meetings 
at the little inn of Ballymahon. It is supposed 
that from this rustic association he derived 
some hints for his sketches of ‘Tony Simpkin 
and his boon companions, in She Stoops to 
big 7 while an incident in his own previ- 
s life furnished him with the original of 
young Marlow’s mistakes, at Mr. Harpcasriss’ 
(“ barring” the love -plot,) of the same comedy. 
We transcribe Mr. Irvina’s account of 
result of Goxtpsmiru’s application to be ad- 
mitted into orders: 
We have s 


ited his great objection wt Ceavion! life, the 





obligation c wear a black coat, whimsical as it 
may appear, dress seems in fact to have formed an ob- 
stacle to his entrance into the church. He had ever a 


passion for clothing his sturdy, but awkward littl 
person, in gay « colon "s; and on tl! lis occasion, when it was 
supposed his garb would be of suitable ap- 
peared humorously arrayed in scarlet breeches. He 
was rejected by the bishop; some say for want of 
studious preparation ; his rambles and frolics with Bol 
Bryanton, and his revels with the club at Ballymahon, 
having been much in the way of his theolo 
and others attribute his rejection to reports of 
college irregularities, which the Bish 
from his old tyrant, Wilder; but those who look into the 
matter with more knowing eyes, pronounce the scarlet 
breeches to have been the fundamental objection. 
Certainly, however, 
sidered, cannot blame the Bishop. 
add some anecdotes of GoLpsMirH’s. 





gravity, | ie 


lies; 
his 
received 


rical stud 


1 »p had 


all circumstances con- 
one We 
. VAGABOND ASSOCIATES. 

Sometimes Goldsmith would make up a rural party, 
composed of four or five of his “jolly pigeon” friends, 
to enjoy what he humorously called  shoemaker’s 
holiday.” These would assemble at his chambers in 
the morning, to partake of a plentiful and rather expen- 

sive breakfast; the remains of which, with his cus- 
tomary benevolence, he generally gave to some poor 
woman in attendance. The repast ended, the party 
would set out on foot, in high spirits, making extensive 
rambles by foot- paths and green lanes to Blackheath, 
Wandsworth, Chelsea, Hampton Court, Highgate, or 
some other pleasant resort, within a few miles of London. 
A simple but gay and heartily relished dinner, at a 
country inn, crowned the excursion. In the evening, 
they strolled back to town n, all the better in health and 
spirits for a day spent in rural and social enjoyment. 
Occasionally, when extravagantly inclined, they ad- 
journed from dinner to drink tea at the White Conduit 
House; and, now and then, concluded their festive day 


where he had first seen the light of 


the | 








by supping at the Grecian or Temple Exchange Coffee 
Houses, or at the Globe Tavern, in Fleet-street. The 
whole expenses of the day never exceeded a crown, and 
were oftener from three and sixpence to four shillings; 





for the best part of their entertainment, sweet air and | 


rural scenes, excellent exercise and joyous conversation, 
cost nothing. 

One of Goldsmith's humble 
excursions, was his occasional amanuen 
whose quaint peculiarities afforded much 
the company. Peter was poor but punctilious, squaring 
his expenses according to his means. He always wore 
the same garb; fixed his regular expenditure for dinner 
at a trifling sum, which, if left to himself, he never ex- 
ceeded, but which he always insisted on paying. His 
oddities always made panion on the 
“shoemaker's holidays.” 1 
generally exceeded considerably hi 
however, no more than his regular 
made uy ) the difference. 

co of these hangers-on, for 


companions, on these 
sis, Peter Barlow, 
amusement to 


weicome com 


him a 
The dinner, on these occas 
s tariff; 
sum, 


ons, 





he put down, 


Goldsmith 


and 


such 





whom, on oc- 
casions, he was content to “ pay the shot,” was his 
countryman, Glover, of whom 1 s already been 
made, as one of the wags and sponges of the Globe and 


Devil taverns, and a prime mimic at the Wednesday 
Club. 

This vagabond ius has bequeath 
sical story of one of his practical jokes 





in the course of a rt exct 





























he served me ?” said he to a friend. 
staying away two years, he came or 
chambers, half drunk, as I was taking a 


‘Why, sir, after 
1@ evening into my 
iny 


fiass of wine 


with Topham Beauclere and General Ogelt! pe; and 
sitting himself down, with most intolerable assurance 


inquired after my 
were upon the most friendly footing. 


health and literary pursuits, as 
I was at first so 


li We 





much ashamed of ever hay known such a fellow, 
that I stifled x ny resentment and Ire im int 
versation on such topics as 1 new he 

in which, to do him justice, he acquit 

reputably; when all of a sudden, as if rec 

thing, he pulled two papers out of his 


presented to me with great ceremony, 
dear friend, 
pound of sugar, 1 have brought you; for though it is 





is a quarter f a pound of 





not in my power at present to ] t ) s you 
so generously lent me, yor ri é shall ever 
have it to say that I 1 r} ded 
Goldsmith, “ was too mucl I cer Pp in 
my feeli but desire l my umbers 
directly; ch very ¢ taking tea 








and sugar; 
We hope to continue this charming bit of 
biography in the next Critic. 
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. : 
vat “abe , | Edited by his Son, the Rey. Cnarues Cura- 
London. ‘They had dined at an inn on Hampstead | int : Se 
. ire : - cctne | BERT Sourney, M.A., Curate of Plumb- 
Heishts, and were descending In passing | | 1 ( . “a a 7 ‘ a 
} | ¢ ( 1 pla I S iS oO 
a cottage, they saw throngh ow a party | and, Cumberland, i x vols. \ ? 
at tea. Goldsmith, who was fatigued, cast a wist Longman and Co. 1849 
lance at the cheerful tea-table. “How I shou } Co 1 7 
+ . om sien tl ona’ ee (6 Washi ital : ay : : ‘ . 
to be of that party,” exclaimed he. “Nothing more} Ap school, Sourney distinguished himself by 
” ° ] ‘ . ‘ ; ? 
eas ephed Glover; iulow me t you. o 4 . 7 ° . 
y; replie il d 7 his quickness, his memory, and « specially bv his 
So saying, he entered the hous« of the | Sed 7 hee : 7 
Aiport , | compositions, which even then were admired 
most perfect familiarity, though an utt ind | . : ty: a . 
Hn “aaa. ; ee by his master and exhibited as models to the 
was followed by the unsuspecting Goldsn 10, sup- | = lat; hi , oye \ 
» ps . : a » tio}T is schoolttellow t + 
posed, of course, that he s a ir ( family. j EMULATE * Of mas “ r mong Ulem 
, : >t. | waaes ther remarkahle 
| The mer of the house rose on the entrance of the | W@S anotuel remarkable « 
| strangers. The undaunted Glover sh hand th | JONES THE POET. 
-e ° LJ . | 
| him in the »most cordial manner possible, fixed his « It was a good 
| o had \ had number ¢ , > 
‘red somet | r recog- 
( red 1ething it school he sel n € ty 
-_— anne stor | } ‘ 
1 , and forthwith launcl There on , w, y 1 
invented at the moment, o pre- es. who , cho 1 roar of 
tended had occurred upon th sed What , vas I he 
the new comers were fri iests | story was, that some mischievous boys | practised 
that they were friends of the give | upon him the dreadfully dangerous prank of giving him 
2m time ; ee pa — * does | in 
them time to find out the ti t do lroll | 4 dose of cantharides, and t hi 
story with another; brought his powers of mimicry into | epnseg jnence. I am not ; } . 
play, and kept the company inaroar. Tea was offered | gyced this effect. thouch it mizl cos 
and accepted; an hour went off in the most social - | him his life C) aeetinsiaaeelaiael 2 
ner imaginable, at the end of which, Glover bow | crazed. and it wa wziness tha ’ ! 
self and his companion out of the house wit] have been w - im il shed ] wise 
facetious last words, leaving the host and his co | The bliss of ignorance i ve: t was a 
‘ompare notes. and find o1 n impudent - a: 
to CORNPANS:: NOUSS; AE CO EI ut what an im] Lt | positive “tet iness in bis insanity was } ial 
iatrusion they had experienced. | drunkenness, sustained just at ure- 
Nothing could exceed the dismay and vexation of | able excitement. which. it " 
a. i -. aay Ss ¢ * ; ¢ 
Goldsmith when triumphantly | ment, is equally regardless f the 
vee all « ay an he « la om =p 
was all a hoax, and th it he d le past. He fancied himself . 1°. 
in the house. His first imp eer duce upon demand, a rhyme nd 
and vindicate himself from all participation in the j the most celebrated improvi “i in 
but a few words from his free and easy companion dis- | of his talent as this queer little figure 
suaded him. ‘ Doctor,” said he, coolly, “we are un- | of five feet two I can perfect]; 1, is 
known; you quite as much as 1; if you return and | gyjt of rusty black. his more rusty wis, and his old 





tell the story, it will be in o-morrow; 
nay, upon recollection, I ret 
the face of that squinting fellow who sat in tue corner 
he was treasuring up my stories for future 
and we shall be sure of being exposed; let us therefore 
keep our own counsel.” 

lhis story was frequently afterwards told by Glover, 
with rich dramatic repeating and exaggerating 
the conversation, and mimicking, in Indicrous style, the 


the 
: 


nember in one of the 


news Spa} ers t 
ir offices 


+ 


as if 


effect, 


embarrassment, surprise, and subsequent indignation of 
Goldsmith. 

It is a trite saying that a wheel cannot 
ruts; nora man keep two opposite sets of intimates. 
Goldsmith sometimes found his old friends of the “ jolly 
pigeon” order turning up rather awkwardly when he 
was in company with his new aristocratic acquaintances. 
He gave a whimsical account of the sudden apparition 
of one of them at his gay apartments in the Temple, 
who may have been a welcome visitor at his squalid 
quarters in Green Arbor Court. “ How do you think 


run in two 


use. |} 
use, 


cocked hat. Whenever h« 
was greeted with a shower of 
| suspended; he was called upon from all si es to give us 
a rhyme; and the countenance 
; any encouragement, he was entreated 
half a holiday, which, at the 
sometimes obtained. You will readily believe lie was a 
popular poet. The talent of composing imit 
; has become so common in our days, that it 
| some evidence to make the next generatior 
| sort of verses were received as poetry fifty years ¢ 
when anything in rhy rhe maga 
| zines, however, contain proof of this; the very best of 





when master’s 





} fase 
aiso to ask for 


> price of some doggrel, 


will re 
1 believe 





me passed current 





| them abounding in such trash as would be rejected now 
by the provinc ial newspapers. Whe ther the progress of 
| society, which so greatly favours the growth and de~ 


| velopment of imitative talent, is equally favourable to 

| the true poetical spirit, is a question which I may be 
led to consider hereafter. But as I had the good fortune 
to grow up in an age when poets, according to the old 
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opinion, were born and not made, and as at the time to 
which this part of my reminiscences relates, the bent 
of my nature had decidedly shown itself, I may here 
make some observations upon the ground and conse- 
quences of that opinion. In the earliest ages, certain 
it is that they who possessed that gift of speech which 
enabled them to clothe ready thoughts in measured or 
elevated diction, were held to be inspired. False oracles 
were uttered in verse, and true prophecies delivered in 
poetry. There was, reason for the 
opinion. A belief akin to it, and not improbably de- 
rived from it, prevails, even now, among the ignorant; 
and was much more prevalent in my childhood, when 
very few of the lower classes could write or read, and 
when in the classes above them, those who really were 
ignorant knew that they were Sleight of hand 
passed for magic in the dark ages, sleight of tongue for 
inspiration; and the ignorant, when they were no longer 
thus to be deluded, still looked upon both as something 
extraordinary and wonderful. Especially the power of 
arranging words in a manner altogether different from 
the common manner of speech, and of disposing syllables 
so as to produce a harmony which is felt by the dullest 
ear (a power which has now become an easy, and there- 
fore is every day becoming more and more a common 
acquirement), appeared to them what it originally was 
in all poets, and always will be in those who are truly 
such; and even now, though there are none who regard 
its possessor with superstitious reverence, there are many 
who look upon him as one who, in the constitution of 
his mind, is different from themselves. As no madman 
ever pretended to a religious call without finding some 
open-eared listeners ready to believe in him and become 
his disciples; so, perhaps, no one ever con 

with facility, who had not some to admire and applaud 
him in his own little circle. This was the case even 
with so poor a creature as Dr. Jones. And to the in- 
toxication of conceit, which the honest admiration of 
the ignorant has produced in half-crazed rhymers like 
him, it is owing that some marvellous productions have 
found their way to the press. Dr. Jones, by whom I 
have been led into this digression, was a doggrelist of 
the very lowest One other such I once met with, 
v ming enough to be heartily amused at an 
exhibition which, farcical as it was, would now make me 
mournful. He was a poor engraver, by name Coyte; 
very simple, very industrious, very poor, and completely 
crazed with vanity, because he could compose off-hand, 


therefore, some 


So. 








vosed verses 








kind. 





upon any subject, such rhymes as the bellman’s used to 


be. 


sedford’s father used occasionally to relieve him, 
was married, and could earn but a miserable 
ivelihood for his family. I him on one of his 
visits to Brixton, in the year 1793, when he was be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age. His countenance 
and manner might have supplied Wilkie with a worthy 
subject. Mr. Bedford (there never lived a kinder- 
hearted man) loved merriment, and played him off, in 
which Grosvenor and Horace joined, and I was not back- 
ward. We gave him subjects upon which he presently 
wrote three or four sorry couplets. No creature was ever 
more elated with triumph than he was at the hyber- 
bolical commendations which he received; and _ this, 
mingled with the genuine humility which the sense of 
his condition occasioned, produced a truly comic mixture 
in his feelings and gesticulations. What with pleasure, 
inspiration, exertion, and warm weather (for it was in 
the dog-days), he perspired so pri hough I dare 
not as fragrantly, as an elephant and 





Saw 


an 








‘fusely, t 


Say in love; 


literally overflowed at eyes and mouth, frothing and 
weeping in a salivation of happiness. I think this poor 
creature published “A Cockney’s Rambles in the 


Country,” some twelve or fourteen years ago, for such a 
pamphlet I saw advertised, by Joseph William Coyte; 
and I sent for it at the time, but it was too obscure to 
be found. These are examples of the very humblest 
and meanest rhymesters, who nevertheless felt them- 
selves raised above their companions, because they could 
rhyme. I have been acquainted with poets in every 
intermediate degree between J< and Wordsworth; 
and their conceit has almost uniformly been precisely in 
an inverse proportion to their capacity. When this con- 
ceit acts upon low and vulgar ignorance it produces 
direct craziness, as in the instances of which I have been 
In the lower ranks of middle life I have 





mes 


speaking. 


seen it, without amounting to insanity, assume a form 
of such extravagant vanity that the examples which 
have occurred within my own observation would be 
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deemed incredible if brought forward in a farce. Of 
these in due time. There is another more curious 
manifestation of the same folly, which I do not remember 
ever to have seen noticed; but which is well worthy of 
critical observation, because it shows in its full extent, and 
therefore in puris naturalibus, a fault which is found in 
by much the greater part of modern poetry—the use of 
words which have no signification where they are used, 
or which, if they mean anything, mean nonsense—the 
substitution of sound for sense. I could show you pas- 
sage after passage in contemporary writers—the most 
popular writers, and some of them the most popular 
passages in their works, which, when critically, that is 
to say, strictly, but justly examined, are as absolutely 
nonsensical as the description of the moonlight night 
in Pope’s Homer. Pope himself intended that for a 
fine description, and did not perceive that it was as 
absurd as his own “Song by a Person of Quality.” 
Now, there have been writers who have possessed the 
talent of stringing together couplet after couplet in 
sonorous verse, without any connexion, and without any 
meaning or anything like a meaning; and yet they have 
had all the enjoyment of writing poetry, have supposed 
that this actually was poetry, and published it as such. 
I know a man who has done this, who made me a present 
of his poem; yet he is very far from being a fool; on 
the contrary, he is a lively pleasant companion, and his 
talents in conversation are considerably above par. The 
most perfect specimen I ever saw of such verses was a 
poem called “The Shepherd’s Farewell,” printed in 
quarto, some five-and-thirty years ago. Coleridge once 
had an imperfect copy of it. I forget the author's 
name; but when I was first at Lisbon, 1 found that he 
was a schoolmaster, and that poor Paul Berthon had 
been one of his pupils. Men of very inferior power 
may imitate the manner of good writers with great 
success; as, for example, the two Smith’s have done; 
but I do not believe any imitative talent could produce 
genuine nonsense verses, like those ef “ The Shepherd’s 
Farewell.” The intention of writing nonsensically 
would appear, and betray the purport of the writer. 
Pure, involuntary, unconscious nonsense is imitable by 
any effort of sense. 





Tow vividly painted is the following picture 
of 
SOUTHEY AT SCHOOL, 
Our morning abluticns, to the entire saving of all 
materials, were performed in a little stream which ran 





| “As I walked out to 


would not do, for he could not then fairly say he had 
conquered them. There is a surprising difference of 
strength in these shells and that not depending upon 
the size or species; I mean, whether yellow, brown, or 
striped. It might partly be estimated by the appear- 
ance of the point, or top (I do not know what better 
term to use): the strong ones were usually clear and 
glossy there, and white, if the shell were of the large 
coarse, mottled brown kind. The top was then said to 
be petrified; and a good conqueror of this description 
would triumph for weeks or months. I remember that 
one of the greatest heroes bore evident marks of having 
once been conquered. It had been thrown away in 
some lucky situation, where the poor tenant had leisure 
to repair its habitation, or rather where the restorative 
power of nature repaired it for him, and the wall was 
thus made stronger than it had been before the breach, 
by an arch of new masonry below. But, in general, I 
should think the resisting power of the shell depended 
upon the geometrical nicety of its form. 


His schoolmaster, Winx1AMs, was a Welsh- 
man, and his methods of teaching were unique. 
But they elicted the peculiar talents of the 
pupil, and 

SOUTHEY’S FIRST PROSE. 

Sometimes, when Williams was in good humour, he 
suspended the usual business of the school and exer- 
cised the boys in some uncommon manner. For example, 
he would bid them all take their slates, and write 
as he should dictate. This was to try their spelling; 
and I remember he once began with this sentence, 
take the air, I met a man with 
a red hair, who was heir to a good estate, and was 
carrying a hare in his hand.” Another time he 


| called upon all of a certain standing to write a letter, 


each upon any subject that he pleased. You will per- 


| haps wonder to hear that no task ever perplexed me so 


wofully as this. I had never in my life written a letter, 


| except a formal one, at Corston before the holidays, 


every word of which was of the master’s dictation, and 
which used to begin “ Honoured Parents.” Some of the 
boys produced compositions of this stamp; others, who 
were a little older and more ambitious, wrote in a 
tradesmanlike style, soliciting orders, or acknowledging 
them, or sending in an account. For my part I actually 
cried for perplexity and vexation. Had I been a block- 
head this would have provoked Williams; but he always 


| . . 
looked upon me with a favourable eye, and, expressing 


through the barton, and in its ordinary state was hardly | 
| rageand shame me to the attempt. To workIfellatlast, 


more than ankle deep. We had porridge for breakfast 
in winter, bread and milk in summer. My taste was 
better than my appetite; the green leeks in this un- 
cleanly broth gave me a dislike to that plant, which I 
retain to this day (St. David forgive me!), and if it 
were swimming with fat, as it usually was, I could better 
fast till the hour of dinner than do violence to my sto- 
mach by forcing down the greasy and offensive mixture. 

One very odd amusement, which I never saw or heard 
of elsewhere, was greatly in vogue at this school. It 
was performed with snail shells, by placing them against 
each other, point to point, and pressing till the one was 
broken in, or sometimes both. This was called conquer- 
ing; and the shell which remained unhurt, acquired 
esteem and value in proportion to the number over 
which it had triumphed, an accurate account being kept. 
A great conqueror was prodigiously prized and coveted, 
so much so, indeed, that two of this description would 
seldom have been brought to contest the palm, if both 
possessors had not been goaded to it by reproaches and 
taunts. The victor had the number of its opponents 
added to its own; thus, when one conqueror of fifty, con- 
quered another which had been as often victorious, it 
became conqueror of an hundred and one. Yet, even 
in this, reputation was sometimes obtained upon false 
pretences. I found a boy one day, who had fallen in with 
a great number of young snails, so recently hatched that 
the shells were still transparent, and he was besmearing 
his fingers by crushing these poor creatures one after 
another against his conqueror, counting away with the 
greatest satisfaction at his work. He was a good-natured 
boy, so that I, who had been bred up to have a sense of 
humanity, ventured to express some compassion for the 
snails, and to suggest that he might as well count them 
and lay them aside unhurt. He hesitated, and seemed 
inclined to assent, till it struck him, as a point of honor, 
or of conscience, and then he resolutely said, No! that 








surprise rather than anger, he endeavoured both to encou- 


and presently presented him with a description of Stone- 
henge, in the form of a letter, which completely filled 
the slate. I had laid hands not long before upon the 
Salisbury Guide, and Stonehenge had appeared to me 
one of the greatest wonders in the world. The old man 
was exceedingly surprised, and not less delighted; and 
I well remember how much his astonishment surprised 
me, and how much I was gratified by his praise. I was 
not conscious of having done anything odd or extraor- 
dinary, but the boys made me so; and to the sort of envy 
which it excited among them I was indebted for whole- 
some mortification. 


At this period we have some reminiscences 

also of 
SOUTHEY'S DANCING MASTER. 

That poor man was for three years the plague of my 
life, and I was the plague of his. In some unhappy 
mood he prevailed on my mother to let me learn to 
dance; persuading himself as well as her, that I should 
do credit to his teaching. It must have been for my 
sins that he formed this opinion; in an evil hour for 
himself and for me was it formed; he would have had 
much less trouble in teaching a bear, and far better 
success. I do not regember that I set out with any 
dislike or contempt of dancing; but the unconquerable 
incapacity which it was soon evident that I possessed, 
produced both, and the more he laboured to correct an 
incorrigible awkwardness, the more awkwardly of course 
I performed. I verily believe the fiddlestick was applied 
as much to my head as to the fiddle-strings when I was 
called out. But the rascal had a worse way than that 
of punishing me. He would take my hands in his, and 
lead me down a dance; and then the villain would 
apply his thumb-nail against the flat surface of mine, 
in the middle, and press it till he left the mark there; 
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this species of torture I suppose to have been his own 
inyention; and so intolerable it was, that at last when- 
ever he had recourse to it I kicked his shins. Luckily 
for me he got into a scrape by beating a boy unmerci- 
fully at another school, so that he was afraid to carry 
on this sort of contest; and, giving up at last all hope 
of ever making me a votary of the graces or of the 
dancing muse, he contented himself with shaking his 
head and turning up his eyes in hopelessness whenever 
he noticed my performance. 


Thus were fostered his dramatic tastes : 


Nothing could be more propitious for me, considering 
my aptitude and tendency of mind, than Miss Tyler's 
predilection, I might almost call it passion, for the 
theatre. Owing to this, Shakspere was in my hands 
as soon as I could read; and it was long before I had 
any other knowledge of the history of England than 
what I gathered from his plays. Indeed, when first I 
read the plain matter of fact, the difference which ap- 
peared then, puzzled and did not please me ; and for 
some time I preferred Shakspere’s authority to the 
historian’s. 

It is curious that “Titus Andronicus” was at first 
my favourite play; partly, I suppose, because there was 
nothing in the characters above my comprehension ; but 
the chief reason must have been that tales of horror 
make a deep impression upon children, as they do upon 
the vulgar, for whom, as their ballads prove, no tragedy 
can be too bloody—they excite astonishment rather 
than pity. I went through Beaumont and Fletcher 
also, before I was eight years old; circumstances enab!e 
me to recollect the time accurately. Beaumont and 
Fletcher were great theatrical names, and therefore there 
was no scruple about letting me peruse their works. 
What harm, indeed, could they do me at that age? I 
read them merely for the interest which the stories 
afforded, and understood the worse parts as little as I 
did the better. But I acquired imperceptibly from such 
reading, familiarity with the diction, and an ear for the 
blank verse of our great masters. In general, I gave 
myself no trouble with what I did not understand; the 
story was intelligible and that was enough. But the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle perplexed me terribly; 
burlesque of this kind is the last thing that a child can 
comprehend. It set me longing, however, for “ Palmerin 
of England,” and that longing was never gratified till 
Iread it in the original Portuguese. My favourite play 
upon the stage was “Cymbeline,” and next to that, 
“ As you Like It.” They are both romantic dramas; and 
no one has ever a more decided turn for music, or for 
numbers, than I had for romance. 


Sourney proceeded to Westminster School 
and while there he sent his first contribution 
to a periodical called The Trifler, and it was 
rejected. But in no way discomfited by this 
rebuff, and conscious of his powers, he joined 
in an endeavour to establish a periodical called 
The Flagellant, which only lived through nine 
numbers, and ended with his own expulsion 
from this school. It seems that he had written 
in it an article against Corporal Punishment, 
and for this he was expelled. So much for 
the illiberality of the generation of our grand- 
fathers. 

It was this injustice that probably drove 
him to the extreme of republicanism, which he 
embraced soon afterwards. How many revo- 
lutionists are yearly made by abuse of: power, 
who shall count? And may not the com- 
parative calmness of modern English Society 
and its freedom from extremes of republicanism 
be due to the temperate use of power in these 
days and the larger freedom permitted to 
discussion, in which the effervescent spirits 
of youth find harmless vent instead of being 
pent up until they explode ? 

After being thus driven from Westminster, 
Sourney entered at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and thither he carried his republican notions, 
defying all established rules, authorities, and 
forms. 








Here is one of his 
EPISTLES FROM COLLEGE. 
“ Ledbury, Hertfordshire, Easter Sunday, 1793. 
*? ? . 

“Had I, my dear Collins, the pen of Rousseau, 1 
would attempt to describe the various scenes which have 
presented themselves to me, and the various emotions 
occasioned by them. On Wednesday morning, about 
eight o'clock, we sallied forth My travelling equipage 
consisted of my diary, writingbook, pen, ink, silk hand- 
kerchief, and Milton’s Defence. We reached Woodstock 
to breakfast, where I was delighted with reading the 
Nottingham address for peace. Perhaps you will call 


it stupidity which made me pass the very walis of 


Blenheim without turning from the road to behold the 
ducal palace: perhaps it was so; but it was the stu- 
who had appointed 


pidity of a democratic philos ypher 
Eversham 


a day in summer for the purpose. 
Abbey detained me some time: it was here where Ed- 
ward defeated and slew Simon de Montfort. 
I wish for your pencil, fur never did I behold so beautiful 
apile of ruins. I have seen the Abbeys of Battle and 
Malmsbury, but this is a complete specimen of the 
simple Gothic: a tower, quite complete, fronts the 
church, whose roof is drooping down, and admits 
through the chasm the streaming light,—the high 
pointed window frames, where the high grass waves to 
the lonely breeze,—and that beautiful moss, which at 
once ornaments and carpets the monastic pile, rapt me 
to other years. 
tion, I heard the deep-toned mass and the chaunted 
prayer for those that fell in fight; but fancy soon re- 
curred to a more Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green and his you 


enchanting scene,— The 
Daughter: 





battle array: they shall have the tactitian excellence of 
the mathematician, with the enthusiasm of the poet 
The head shall be the mass; the heart, the fiery spirit 
that fills, informs. and agitates the whole.” And then 
in large letters, in all the zeal of Pantisocratic fraternity, 
he exclaims,—“* SHAD GOES WITH US: HE IS MY 
BrorHer! !” and, descending thence to less emphatical 
ealigraphy, “I am longing to be with you: make 

shall be Sren- 


Edith my sister. 
dotatoi meta frendous—most friendly where all are 
wre emphatically my 


friends. She must, therefore, be n 
the most Pan- 


sister. . . . C——, the most excellent, 


Surely, Southey, we 


| tisocratic of aristocrats, has been laughing at me. Up 


Often did | 


know how intimately connected with this now moulder- | 


ing scene that ballad is. 
tain you, Collins, for ever.— so many, so various, are the 
reveries it caused. We reached Worcester to dinner the 
second day... .. Here we staid three days; and I 
rode with Mr. Severn to Kidderminster with intent to 
breakfast at , but all the family were out. We 
returned by Bewdley; there is an old mansion, 
Lord Herbert's, now mouldering away, in so romantic 
a situation, that I soon lost myself in dreams of days 
of yore,—the tapestried room—the listed figit—the 
vassal-filled hall—the hospitable fire—the old baron and 
his young daughter;—these formed a most delightful 
day-dream. How horrid to wake 
life from these scenes! at a when you are 
transported to happier times to descend to realities! 
Could these visions last for ever! Yeste rday we walked 
twenty five miles over Malvern Hills to Ledbury, to 
Seward’s brothers; here I am before breakfast, and how 
Believe me, I shall 





once 


it is into common 


momen 








soon to be interrupted I know not. 
return reluctantly to Oxford; these last ten days seem 
like years to look back—so crowded with different pic- 
tures. .... This peripatetic philosophy 
more and more; the twenty-six miles I walked yester- 
day neither fatigued me then nor now. Who, in the 
name of common travel stewed in a 
leathern box when they have legs, and those none of 
the shortest, fit for use? What 
calculated to expand the soul than the sight of nature 
in all her loveliest works? We must walk over Scot- 


please Ss me 


sense, would 


scene can be more 


mainder of our lives: we will wander over the hills of 
Morvern, and mark the driving blast, perchance be- 
strodden by the spirit of Ossian.” 


He intended to enter the Church, but was | é é “— 
| who could transpose our souls for half an hour, and 


He 


prevented by his freethinking opinions. 


Joan of Arc. This work introduced him to 
CoerinGE, and the two planned their project 


Over this abbey I could de- | 


of an emigration to America, and the establish- | 


ment of a social polity and religion of their 
own, under the title of a Pantisocracy. ‘They 
had actually made preparations for setting out 
on this wild-goose chase. CoLERIDGE 
wrote to Sourney from London: 


“ Since I quitted this room what and how important 
events have been evolved! America! Southey! Miss 
Fricker! : , ‘ : Pantisocracy ! 
Oh! I shall have such a scheme of it! My head, my 
heart areallalive. I have drawn up my arguments in 





thus | 


‘ 





I arose, terrible in reasoning. He fled from me, because 
he would not answer for his own sanity, sitting so 
near a madman of genius. He told me that tle 
strength of my imagination had intoxicated my reason, 
and that the acuteness of my reason had given a direct- 
ing influence to my imagination. Four months ago the 
remark would not have been more elegant than just: 
now it is nothing.” 





At this time he fell in love with Miss 
Fricker, and the emigration scheme was 
associated with her ;—they were to marry and 
depart together upon their pilgrimage. But, 
fortunately for them, a succession of cross- 
circumstances prevented the fulfilment of their 


design, and abandoning his erratic ideas, 


. se THEY bDe <s himself steadily itera 
I recalled the savage sons of supersti- | outuEY betook himself “ adily to literary 


pursuits, like most young persons, planning 
a great deal more than he could accom- 
plish. It was at that period Madoe was 
begun. 

His uncle, the Rev. R. Hill, who was chap- 
lain to the British Factory at Lisbon, now 
proposed that his nephew should pay him a 
visit. ‘The offer was accepted, but previously 
to his departure he was so improvident as 
to contract the most solemn of life’s obliga- 
tions. 


SOUTHEY’S MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Hill’s object in this was partly to take him out 
of the arena of political discussion into which he had 
thrown himself by his lectures, and bring him round to 
more moderate views, and also to wean him if possible 
from what he considered an “ imprudent attachment.” 
In the former object he partly succeeded, in attempting to 
gain the latter, he had not understood my father’s character. 
He was too deeply and sincerely attached to the object 
of his choice to be lightly turned from it; and the 


similarity of her worldly circumstances to his own would 
have made him consider it doubly dishonourable even to 
postpone the fulfilment of his engagement. 

When the day was fixed for the travellers to depart, 
my father fixed that also for his wedding-day: and on 
the 14th of November, 1795, was united at Redcliffe 
Church, Bristol, to Edith Fricker. Immediately after 
the ceremony they parted. My mother wore her wed- 
ding-ring hung round her neck, and preserved her maider 
name until the report of the marriage had spread abroad. 
The following letters will explain these circumstances, 


. | and fill up the interve il his return. 
land; it will bean adventure to delight us all the re- | 24 1 fill up the interval until his return 


Tv Grosvenor C. Bedford, Esq. 
“ Nov. 21, 1795, Nan Swithin, 
‘near St. Columbs. 


“ Grosvenor, what should that necromancer deserve 


- | make each the inhabitant of the other's tenement? 
was twenty-one years old when he wrote his | 


There are so many curious avenues in mine, and so 
many closets in yours, of which you have never sent me 
the key. 

“ Here I am, in a huge and handsome mansion, not a 
finer room in the county of Cornwall than the one in 
which I write; and yet have I been silent, and retired 
into the secret cell of my own heart. This day week, 
sedford! There is a something in the bare name that 
is now 1e, that wakens sentiments I know not how 
to describe: never did man stand at the altar with such 
strange feelings as I did. Can you, Grosvenor, by any 
effort of imagination shadow out my emotion? . . . 
She returned the pressure of my hand, and we parted 
in silence——Zounds! what have I to do with sup- 


per!” 
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knit we writes to his friend Corrie: 
To Joseph Cottle, Esq. 

Falmouth, 1793. 
“My dear Friend;—I have learnt from Lovel the 
news from Bristol, public as well as private, and both 
of an interesting nature. My marriage is become pub- 
lic. You know my only motive for wishing it otherwise, 
and must know that its - licity can give me no con- 
cern. I have done my duty. Perhaps you may hardly 
think my motives for m: srrying rat that time sufficiently 
strong. One, and that to me of great weight, I believe 
was never mentioned to you. There might have arisen 
feelings of an unpleasant nature at the idea of receiving 
support from one not legally a husband; and (do not 

show this to Edith) should I Pe srish by shipwreck, o 
any other casualty, I , ive 
would then yield to the ang 
would love, cherish, and yield all possible consolation to 
my widow. Of such an evil there is but a possibility: 

but a st possibility it was my duty to guard. . 


ll. You 


lations wh ose prejudices 
‘ish of affection, and who 









3 sincerely, 


“ Ropert SouTHEY.” 


With 
volume, and shall wait with anxiety for the 
next, 


this we close our notice of the first 


The Living Authors of England. 

PowELL. New York: 
A sErRies of very interesting biographical 
sketches of English living authors has just been 
published at New York. They will convey 
new information even to English readers. We 
present one of them. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

A modern critie has called Mr. Dickens the Hozarth 
of authors, and we think the epithet one of which the 
novelist may well be proud. In Oliver Twist, we are 
perpetually reminded of the fact, acd we can conceive 
nothing more perfect in the way of amusement than a 
novel writte1 1 by Charles Dickens in his best manner, 
and illustrated by William Hogarth! 

Among the scenes of that great fiction, one of the 
most touching things we ever read, is the seene where 
the poor sweet-hearted consumptive child, who is weed- 
ing the garden before any one else has risen, climbs up 
the gate and putting his little 
Oliver round the neck, wishing I ] 
brother's kiss. ‘J hey had } 


Appleton. 





arms through, clasps 
him “ good bye” witha 
1 beaten and starved 





together, and in the little « ild's i ge bye—God bless 
you,” rushed a world of thought and old feelings enough 
to drown the voice of a i ‘he A i to tears. 

It is in touches like this that Mr. Dickens is so su- 


perior to the rest of his contemporaries: he often con- 








By Mr. | 


veys a crowd of associations in a line, but too often takes 


a& page to reiterate what 
his previous effort. 
imaginati i 
unfrequently i 
design. Numberless inst 
we content ours 


lestroys the whole efiect of 
He leaves 
ed he so ove rpaints his picture as not 





obli inal and successful 





es of this might be given: 
elves by calling the reader's attention to 
the description of Ruth's pudding making, too well known 
to quote. 

Mr. Dickens tells a story remarkably well, and being 
a good mimic he often imparts to the narrative the 
reality and vivacity of life: the anecdote of Macready 
and Prichard is one of his most successful efforts: 
we have the more pleasure in relating this as it shows 
under cover of an apparent icy 









reserve, 
Still glows the warmth of genial heat, 
In stern Macalpine’s breast. 








" we may as well relieve 
our recollection of another anecdote, illustrating the pe- 
culiarities of two men so well known as Wordsworth and 
the great tragedian. 

Mr. Macready, on his return from some engagement 
in Edinburgh, called on Wordsworth, and was persuaded 
by the old bard to remain all night: they wandered 
about, talked of the drama, : ’ 
with each other. SI tly afterwards, a friend who 
knew Macready intimately, inquiring of Wordsworth 
what he thought of his visitor, received from the aged 
poet the following account: —“ I was much ple: ased with 
him indeed. He isa qu 















nothing to the reader's | 


1 parted, mutually pleased | 


tiet, modest, unassuming man; | home; ask for whatever you want; I have a warm bath 
without the slightest taint of conceit—in short, I gathered |’ in the house; one would, I am sure, do you good; if you 


placed lofty wax tapers there, and by a thousand delicate 


| blissful time arrived, and in a state of joyful trepidation 


from what he said about acting, that he is a bad actor, | 
and he knows it: between ourselves, he confessed as 
much to me.” Our friend’s amusement may be easily 
conceived at this instance of the Poet Laureate’s discri- 
mination: it is, however, a curious instance of Mr. 
Macready’s “ private theatricals.” 

To return, however, to the story in question, which 
shows the eminent actor in a very amiable point of 
view; the simplicity of his guest is truly ludicrous. 

A gentleman, of the name of Prichard, having failed 
as an actor, settled down into the more useful occupation 
of stage-manager of Drury Lane Theatre. He had the 
peculiarity of being an extravagant admirer of celebrity, 
but the chief idol of his worship was Mr. Macready. 
His delight was intense when he heard that the great 
tragedian was engaged to play a number of his favourite 
characters. It seemed to be an honour to hear him 
talk. He resolved, therefore, to show him every atten- 
ion. 

On Mr. Macready’s first visit he was almost driven to 
despair by the reserved manners of the actor, who seemed 
a frozen man with the powers of locomotion. He, not- 
withstanding, paid unremitting attention to the hero of | 
his worship: looked to the fire in his dressing-room, 





services expressed his deference. After a week’s perse- 
verance he was rewarded by an inclination of his idol’s 
head. A few days more the face ripened into a smile: 
then came a more rapid thawing; and one morning Mr. 
Macready was so touched by the deferential respect and 
attention of the stage-manager that he actually spoke 
to him, “Good morning, Mr. Prichard.” Balaam was 
not more astounded at his donkey’s speech, than Pri- 
chard at his lion’s condescension—in a little time it 
ripened into “Good morning, Prichard!” and one morn- 
ing, never to be forgotten by the obsequious Prichard, 
Mr. Macready said, “ Prichard, you don’t look well; 
you want a change of air! I have a little cottage at 
Elltree; come down on Saturday, and stay till Monday.” 
In a state of speechless rapture the admiring stage- 
manager accepted the invitation. Never minutes crawled 
so slowly as those which intervened; at length the 











the highly honoured man mounted the stage that was to 
convey him to this terrestrial seventh heaven. No mo- | 
narch on his throne sat with a greater pride. He 
looked as though he felt all the passengers knew he was 
going to see Mr. Macready. His look seemed to pro- 
claim, “ Gentlemen, I am actually going on a visit to 
the great Mr. Macready—what do you think of that!” 
In due course he was deposited at "the door of the cot- 
tage. Mr. Macready received him at the porch, led | 
him to the parlour, and then told his servant to show 
Mr. Prichard his room. In this neat little dormitory 
the bewildered visitor endeavoured to calm the tumul- 
tuous rapture of his mind. After some little delicate 
devotion to his toilet he descended to the parlour, where 
he was introduced to Mrs. Macready: ‘“ My dear, this 
is my kind friend, Mr Prichard, whose attention to me 
at the theatre I have named to you.” Mrs. Macready, 
in her usual lady-like manner, welcomed him. Mr. 
Prichard flowered a little and said, “The pleasure he 
felt in showing his respect for so resplendent a genius as 
| Mr. Macready was his greatest happiness and reward,” 
| &c. He was interrupted his blushing and glowing 
enumeration by the tragedian’s saying, “ We don’t dine 
till six, we shall have time for a stroll in the garden 
and paddock.” Mr. Macready pointed out in his senten 
tious way the wonders around. “ That is my little pad- 
dock—there’s my boy’s horse—there is a small hen.” 
Mr. Prichard put forth a word or two of rhetoric. “ How 
| blissful for a man of genius, tired with the fret and 
| fever of the world, to retire, and in the calm seclusion,” 
and soon. Mr. Macready nipped this fine crop of ora- 
| tory by saying, “ ‘That's a cow, it supplies our family 
| with milk.” “ Happy cow (exclaimed the manager), to 
| supply so great a man’s family with milk.” Prichard, 
in the intense adoration of the minute, wished himself a 
| cow! As Jupiter for love of Europa turned himself into 
a bull, so would Prichard have done the synonymous 
for Mr. Macready. 
| Behold Mr. Prichard actually seated at the same 
| table with Mr. and Mrs. Macready. In the course of 
| the evening the courteous host happened to say to this 
| simple-minded manager, “ Prichard, make yourself at 








think so, you have only to ring; tell my man, it is pre- 
| pared in a minute—now don’t stand on any ceremony 
— it is no trouble.” 

Dinner passed off; Mr. Macready was condescending 
—the manager seemed translated; towards midnight he 
was led to his room by his hero, ‘and told that he was 
to consider himself at home, and do as he liked. Left 
alone, he gave himself up to a variety of pleasing ree 
flections. Lapped in this reverie, time slid on uncon- 
sciously; at last the words of Mr. Macready, “ a warm 
bath will do you good; it gives no trouble; it is pre- 
pared in a minute,” fastened upon him with a fatal 
fascination. “It will do me good,” involuntarily ex- 
claimed Prichard; “I feel overpowered with the sensa- 
tions that have rushed through me; I will have one; 
Mr. Macready pressed me to take it, he will be offended 
if I do not; I would not wound his feelings for the world.” 
His hand instinctively pulled the bell; like Fear in 
Collin's Ode, 

He back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made. 


The tinkling ceased; dead silence; again the bell was 


| rung louder; no one came; Prichard gave up the idea 


of his bath and thanked the abortive ringing; at length, 


just as he was preparing to get into bed there was a rap 


at his door with a half sleepy “Did you ring, sir?” 
“T should like to have a warm bath,” faintly ejacu- 
lated Prichard, half suspecting the absurdity of the 
request; “ A warm bath, sir?” said the servant. “ Yes, 
Mr. Macready said I could have a warm bath.” The 
servant vanished, and went to his master’s bed-room 
door and rapped; the great actor was sleeping, no doubt 
dreaming of histrionic triumphs with no Astor House 
in the vista. 

Mrs. Macready was the first to hear this unusual 
sound. She listened a minute's space, then touching the 
modern Macbeth’s arm, said, “ William, what is that?” 
A deep guttural growl was the response. 

Again the lady at his side 

Her soul-subduing voice applied. 
“ William, pray wake, I tell you I hear a noise, I thought 
I heard a bell ring twice before; William, pray wake, 
I am getting alarmed.” When Mr. Macready was 
thoroughly awake, he sat up in bed. “ Who is that?” 
said he, “ Me, sir,” said the servant. ‘‘What do you 
mean by disturbing us in the middle of the night?” 
“ Please, sir, Mr. Prichard wants a warm bath!” “A 
warm bath!” gasped his master, “does he know it is 
the dead waste and middle of the night? a warm bath, 
ha! ha!” continued he, “ was there no pond on his road 
hither that he could have washed in? a warm bath, 
hah! hah! Rouse all the servants; let him have his 
bath; a bath! a bath! his kingdom for a bath!” saying 
this, he sank hysterically on the pillow. 

Apropos to Macready, one of tie most felicitous 
instances of pleading in modern times was Talfourd’s 
defence against Mr. Bunn. That tricky manager had 
engaged the eminent tragedian, at a large salary, for 
fifty nights. After a few performances, finding he was 
losing money, he resolved to annoy Macready by every 
means in his power, fully trusting that the actor's well 
known irritability would lead him to break the contract. 
He commenced on a petty scale, such as placing only 
one common, dim-looking candle in his dressing-room, 
and bya variety of trifling annoyances of alike character; 
finding these had no effect, he resolved on a larger sphere 
of action. 

He put his name down in the Taming of the Shrew 
as an afterpiece, playing a farce before it. Mr. 
Macready at first remonstrated, but suspecting the 
villany of the lessee, he consulted Mr. Forster and the 
Sergeant, who advised him to play the character of 
Petruchio even under these provoking circumstances. 

Mr. Bunn, finding this had no effect, hit upon a 
scheme which he resolved to put in practice the next 
night Mr. Macready was performing Richard the Third, 
and had gone through the first four acts in his usual 
manner, reserving his energies for the close of that 
magnificent drama. Mr. Macready, at the end of the 
fourth act, had retired to his dre sssing-room, and was 
sitting, waiting the callboy, enwrapt in a pleasing 
reverie as to the effect he was about to produce on the 
audience in the next act. 

Time flew on, when to his surprise the orchestra com- 
menced the overture to the pantomime. Starting up 
the mimic tyrant went to the door of his dressing-room 
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and demanded the reason. Presently a man came with 
# message from Mr. Bunn, saying, with his compliments, 
that there was not time for the fifth act of the tragedy, 
as the pantomime was so long; and thatif Mr. Macready 
would look into the playbills issued that morning, only 
four acts of the play had been promised. 

There, true enough, in infinitesimal type, was the 
trick artfully dressed out: Macready’s rage was intense; 
he saw he had been tricked; prudence counselled silent 
contempt; pride and indignation prompted a thousand 
things. At first he resolved to address the audience on 
his wrongs, and denounce his tormentor. Fired with 
that professional ambition so highly characteristic of Mr. 
Macready, he determined to rush upon the stage and 
present the public with the most intense and energetic 
Richard they had ever seen. On the way to the 
achievement of this great histrionic feat, he happened to 
pass the door of the manager’s room; he was brimful of 
Richard, and doubting whether he could hold it in till he 
got to the footlights, his eye unluckily encountered the 
bland and smiling features of the poet Bunn, the perver- 
ter of the playbill, whose unlucky destiny it was to 
receive immediately a tremendous thumping at the 
hands of the excited tragedian. When the unhappy 
poet Bunn was nearly beaten insensible, the indignant 
‘actor rushed into his carriage and was whirled home. 

In the action which the pummelled manager brought 
for the assault, Talfourd was retained as Macready’s 
counsel, The witnesses were examined: the assault 
was proved; the legality of Bunn’s conduct was indis- 
putable; the unwarrantable violence of the actor was 
glaring, and every one in court expected large 
damages. The ludicrous light, however, in which 
Tulfourd placed the whole affair at the close of his ad- 
dress to the jury is so ingenious, that we must quote it 
(from memory) even at the risk of being considered 
tedious :— 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury, you must bear 
in mind, in justification of this apparently severe assault, 
the peculiar circumstances of the case: I will not insult 
your understanding by any remarks as to the wonderful 
power which the immortal Shakspere has over the 
feelings of his readers; judge then what must be the 
tremendous spell that he exercises over that great 
tragedian, whose whole life has been absorbed in the 
study of this miraculous dramatist. Ina few words, 
gentlemen, Mr. Macready, having worked himself up 
under the inspiration of Shakspere, to electrify the 
audience, was suddenly stopped short at the end of the 
fourth act, and meeting with Mr. Bunn, he was com- 
pelled by the necessity of his case, and unable longer 
to contain the suppressed energy, to discharge 
the entire fifth act of Richard the Third on the 
unfortunate head of Mr. Bunn. 

“I feel quite sure that you will not punish my 
friend Mr. peal for the wonderful power which 
the immortal Shakspere has over his yotarics and 
admirers.”’ 

He then closed his speech, and the actor got off with 
tolerable damages. 

In 1836 Mr. Dickens married Miss Catharine 
Hogarth, and to all human appearance the union has 
been a happy one; they have a family of seven children, 
the eldest a boy of about twelve years. His two last 
boys he named after Alfred Tennyson and Francis 
Jeffreys, a piece of vanity unworthy so shrewd an ob- 
server of human nature. 

In 1843 he visited America; but this is too well 
known to need any reference beyond the mere fact. 
We may, however, say in passing, that much of the 
unsatisfactory nature of that visit is chargeable to the 
injudicious course taken by the very respectable body of 
gentlemen, who, totally ignorant of the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the distinguished novelist, somewhat officiously, 
though doubtless with the best intentions, took charge 
of him, and, in short, placed him under a complete sur- 
veillance, which impeded that free observation and genial 
intercourse with the masses which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the formation of a just opinion of the American 
people. 

He has since passed a year in Italy, and another in 
Switzerland. He is fond of a trip to Paris, but the 
Volatile manners of that vivacious nation seem to 
escape him, or ‘baffle his powers of fixing on the canvas. 
It may be that he is unable to depict the finer traits 
of more polished life, and therefore wisely chooses the 
coarser and more boldly developed features of English 
and American manners to paint from; be it as it may, 





it is only as a sketcher of low life that he will descend 
to future time, and in this point of view he will be 
valuable to the future dramatist and historian to supply 
them with the manners and peculiarities of that class 
of mankind which constitutes the majority of the human 
race. 

Mr. Dickens in private life is good-tempered and 
hospitable; he has a striking face; his hair is dark and 
long; his eye, which is the peculiarity of his counte- 
nance, is hazel; he is rather under the middle size, is 
neatly made, and very active; his favourite time for 
composition is in the morning; he writes till about one or 
two; lunches, then takes a walk for a couple of hours, 
returns to dinner, and gives the evening to his own or a 
friend’s fireside. 

He is a very gay dresser—eschews collars—rejoices 
in bright scarlet rolling collars to his waistcoat—is as 
fond of rings and gold chains as a Mosaic Jew. Indeed 
he dresses in a manner which, if indulged in by another, 
would inevitably call forth some of his genial banter. 
He is fond of country dances and other practical jokes. 
By his own fireside he is as pleasant and companionable 
as his warmest admirer could wish ; his conversation, how- 
ever, is not what might he expected from a man so justly 
celebrated; he tells a story well, and with ever fresh 
variations or humorous exag He is a strong 
admirer of Tennyson and Browning; we have heard him 
declare that he would rather have written the “Blot in 
the ‘Scutcheon” than any work of modern times. We 
have heard similar high admiration expressed on the 
Taking this for what it is 


gerations. 





other side of the Atlantic. 


worth, it still shows how highly that unpopular poet is 
] 





esteemed by some of the leading intellects of En 
and America. 

Mr. Dickens lives in good style in the Regent’s Park, 
and is reported to live “ not wisely, but too well.” Men 
of quick feelings and ardent sympathies are not expected 
to have Cocker’s Arithmetic in the flesh, or to have 
the Shylock heart of a London or New York merchant. 

He abominates argument; delights in walking the 
crowded thoroughfares of life, and noting the humours 
of his fellow-creatures. He has a strong sympathy with 
all the oppressed classes, and has no toleration for the 
misanthrope or the cold-hearted aristocrat. He now and 
then administers a little gentle rebuke to affectation, in 
a pleasant but unmistakable manner. We remember an 
instance where he silenced a bilious young writer, who 
s inveighing against the world in a very “ forcible 





ats 
feeble manner;” during a pause in his philippie against 
the human race, Dickens said, across the table, in the 
most self-congratulatory of tones: “I say, ——, what a 
lucky thing it is you and I don’t belong toit? It reminds 
me,” continued the author of Pickwick, “ of the two men, 
who on a raised scaffold were awaiting the final delicate 
attention of the hangman; the notice of one was aroused 
by observing that a bull had got into the crowd of 





spectators, and was busily employed in tossing one here, 
and another there; whereupon one of the crimin: 
to the other, ‘I say, Bill, how lucky it is for us that we 
are up here.” 

In general, however, his remarks are not happy. 
Notwithstanding his apparent theoretical sympathy with 
the lower classes, he pays an absurd deference to men 
of rank, and thinks no dinner table complete without a 
lord, or a very rich merchant or banker. This has been 
decidedly injurious to his writings; it has cramped his 
hand “ and checked the thunder in mid volley.” 

A little anecdote will illustrate this “amiable weak- 
ness” better than a lengthened disquisition. 

An acquaintance of his, calling one morning upon a 
celebrated writer, distinguished for his plain speaking, 
was astonished by the latter saying, in his most plain- 
conversation, “ Poor 


ls said 








tive Scotch, in the course of 
Dickens! I am sorry for him; I could have better 
spared a better mon!” “ You amaze me,” replied the 
other, “Why, I saw him last week, in good health. 
For God’s sake tell me all about it—when did he die?” 
“ Die, mon!” roared the philosopher, “I never said he 
was dead; I meant that it was all over with him as a 
great author.” “ What do you mean?” inquired the 
visitor. ‘“ Why, I mean this, he has dined with a real 
live lord, and it is in the newspapers! I say again, I 
am truly sorry for poor Dickens!” 





His most intimate companions are Macready, Forster, 
Rogers, Landor, Harley, and Talfourd ; his acquaint- 


ance, however, extends throughout the whole range of 


the literary circles. 





Notwithstanding the attention he received from a few 
of the nobility, such as Earl Carlisle, Lords Denman 
and Ashley, he is unpopular with the fashionable circles, 
and is merely asked as they would invite Tom ‘I humb, 
the Siamese Twins, or any other lusus nature, merely 
to increase the dramatic attractions of the evening: but 
the weakness of feeling, flattered by the attentions of 
rank or wealth, is a common failing with most men, 
especially when they have sprung from a humble class 
in society, and where the mind is deficient in the 
highest qualities, or not fortified by great self-r spect; 
of this latter quality, Mr. Dickens has less than most 
men so widely renowned. To sum up his capabilities 
in a few words: as a man, he is good-tempered, vain, 
fickle, which makes him at times appear to be insincere; 
on the other hand, it must in justice be stated that 
he forgets with kindly facility an offence; but the im- 
pression on the minds of those who have known him 
longest is, that he is deficient in all those striking 
qualities of the heart which sanctify the memory of 
iman. As an author, we have given our opinion of 
him, and stated our reasons. A few years will probably 
modify his position as compared with such writers as 
Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, Miss Barrett, Bailey, and 
many other of his contemporaries. He will, however, 
always hold a commanding position in his own peculiar 
department of composition. 

We must not forget to mention that, misled by his 
fame, Mr. Dickens tried his hand on dramatic compo- 
sition, and wrote a farce, which was acted at the Lyceum. 
As might have been expected, from his want of con- 
quivocally condemned; this 
settles the question as to the author of Copperfield 
being a writer of the first class. It is a curiot 





structive power, it was u 








us tact 
that all the first intellects of the age have been pro- 
gressive; now with the writer befo 
works are unmistakably his best. 

In 1846 Mr. Dickens was persuaded by some friends 
to become the editor of a newspaper called the “ Daily 
News,” then about to be established as a rival to the 
“ Times,” on the liberal s of politics. On January 
26th of that year, the first number appeared, but after 
conducting it for three or four weeks the novelist found 
the pursuit distaseful, and retired from its management. 
It was said, at the time, that his salary was one hundred 
pounds per week, an amount equal, we told, to an 
entire years pay of many men of talent for editing 


leading daily papers in New York. 





» us, his first two 











By CHATEAUBRIAND. Vol. 4, 


London: Simms and M‘Intyre. 


An Autobiography. 





Tuts volume continues the reminiscences which have 
attracted so much attention throughout Europe, from 
the very frank revelations they have made of the say- 
ings and doings behind the scenes in courts and camps, 
in the cabinets of ministers, and in the boudoirs of 
embassies. All this is mingled with a great deal of 


personal adventure, which 
and being well translated ar 
larly cheap Parlour Library of Instruction, it may be 


enjoyed at every fire-side. 


udds vastly to its interest, 
id published in the singu- 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Letters to a Female Friend. 
Humsotptr. In 2 vols. 
Chapman, 1849. 

Letters to a Lady. 
BoLpt. From the German. 
and Co. 1849. 

We have had occasion to notice an abridged 

edition of this work before, under the title of 

Letters of a Statesman, in that excellent series, 

Little Books on great Subjects. The whole of 

the letters now appear in both of the 

above translations; and with renewed in- 
terest, and increased pleasure have we read 
them. The late Baron Vor Humso pr, the 
writer of these letters, was brother to ALEx- 

ANDER Von Humsoupr the celebrated natu- 

ralist, and appears to have possessed a similarly 

great and extensive mind. ‘Though occupied 
with his duties as a diplomatist, he found time 
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to pursue the study of literature, the arts and 
sciences, and which is still better, to cultivate 
amidst much worldly prosperity those kindly 
feelings of the heart which do honour to 
human nature. 

The circumstances that led to this cor- 
respondence were very romantic. It appears 
that, during Humpoxpr’s youth, and while he 
was still a student at the university, he spent 
a few days of a short vacation at Pyrmont, 
and there accidentally met a clergyman and 
his daughter, with whom he enjoyed much 
friendly and intellectual intercourse. This 
brief acquaintance was remembered both by 
Hvumporpr and the young lady through many 
long years, though it does not appear that the 
sentiment was any other than friendship. 
They never met again till the decline of life, 
and then only for a few hours. Both had 
married. An accidental circumstance caused 
the acquaintance to be renewed. The lady's 
husband had died, leaving her with an ample 
fortune, which she enjoyed for some years, till 

olitical revolutions occasioned the loss of all 
1er property. She found herself reduced to 
actual penury, and the state of her health 
precluding her from making any active ex- 
ertions, she wrote to Humsoxpr, who had now 
risen to the highest diplomatic rank, asking 
his advice and assistance. She hoped their 
brief acquaintance of three days at Pyrmont 
might not be altogether forgotten ; nor was 
she disappointed: she received an immediate 
answer which, though not giving her vain 
hopes about the restoration of her lost pro- 
perty, was dictated in a spirit of such deep 
sympathy and kindness, that it could not but 
be consolatory in her unhappy position. Hum- 
BOLDT entreated her, with all the delicacy of a 
really great mind, to accept from him a sum 
which should provide for her comfort and 
tranquillity for one year, during which time 
her health might be restored, and she would 
be enabled to employ her abilities for obtain- 
ing an honourable independence. The only 
return he asked was the continuance of the 
correspondence thus so singularly commenced; 
and it was carried on almost till the period of 
Humpoupt’s death. Such is the brief history 
of these letters. The sentiments they express 
—the thoughts they embody,—must find an 
echo in the hearts of all who ean “feel ano- 
ther’s woe,” or who have experienced sorrows 
of their own. And who has not? Sorrow is 
an inalienable heirloom, which all must in- 
herit: happy they who can look to the sym- 
pathy of some kindred soul and find con- 
solation in friendship. But what even can 
friendship avail, if it does not infuse the spirit 
of hope and endurance into the mind of the 
sufferer. Too true it is that man ever 
looks too much to extraneous circumstances 
for consolation ; he should cultivate in the 
depths of his own soul the power to resist fate: 
he should learn, as LoNGFELLOw says : 

To know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be strong. 


Something of this kind is expressed in the 
following extract from one of these excellent 
letters : 

My love for calmness and gentleness is not merely a 
peculiarity of my disposition or the natural consequence 
of my years, but is founded on the simple fact, that 
where it is disturbed the harmony of life vanishes. I 
allude to that harmony of spirit which is the necessary 
condition and only true foundation of a happy life, and 
the want of which, whether caused by sorrow, uneasi- 
ness, or any other mental pain, is certain to be followed 
by the same unhappy consequences. There is a trace 
of earthliness in all passion, but I am yet far from con- 
demning it unreservedly, if it proceed from the depths 





of the spirit and have a good cause. I may perhaps 
give the sunset view of ijife; but mine has never been 
a sorrowful spirit, for it very early became my maxim 
to vanquish all my sorrows by strength of will, however 
difficult the attempt. But let this be as it may, I con- 
sider tranquillity and the feelings which flow from it as 
always happier and more beneficient than agitation, 
whatever its origin; and taking, as I do, so deep an 
interest in your happiness, the disposition which your 
letters express is peculiarly gratifying. . . . Pros- 
perity passes away, leaving scarcely a trace of its 
existence; and so to speak, should not be called hap- 
piness, for it gives no lasting good. When unhappiness 
passes away, which is a great comfort of itself, it leaves 
deep traces behind, most healthful, strengthening, and 
purifying to those who know how to use them. It is a 
peculiarity of human life, that when a man takes no 
thought of good or bad fortune, but only of duty, hap- 
piness is sure to prevail, however wretched his lot may 
originally have been. There are several 
defences against the strokes of fate; they are, patience, 
and submission to its ordinances, and a firm hope and 
confidence that they will work together for good. . 
Although I do not consider the retrospect of evil such 
an evil as you do, for it ever possesses for me a certain 
sweetness, and I love it moreover for the assistance 
which it gives me in gaining that independence of for- 
tune which is so indispensable to a manly character. 
At Humepotprt’s request, the lady to whom 
these letters are addressed wrote the history 
of her life, and transmitted portions of this 
confidential biography to her friend from time 
to time. Of course this does not appear, but 
the frequent allusions which HumBoipt makes 
in his letters to scenes and persons she de- 
scribes make us almost acquainted with her 
history, and certainly interest us in her cha- 
racter. In reference to this subject he says: 
Yon cannot imagine the pleasure which the last por- 
tion of your biography has given me. I have read it 


throngh with the greatest sympathy. It is a most | : : 
| prosperity with modesty, and, for the rest, whether my 


happy and interesting picture of the life which you led 
in the midst of happy circumstances and interesting 
people. It makes the past visible as the present, you 
have delireated most accurately the various manners 
and characteristics of the German provinces, and in 
these, as well as in many other portions of your narra- 
tive, not directly connected with yourself, I have been 
exceedingly interested; among other things, with your 
account of Baum, which formed the summer residence 
of the remarkable and famous Earl of Fippe-Biicke- 
burge. The dwellings of distinguished men always 
have a peculiarly moving and exalting charm for me. 
. The mere thought even that we walk on spots, 
and in the midst of scenes, where they have once 
walked, which they have once beheld, helps the mind 
to realize the idea which it has formed of them, and 
excites feelings in my heart, which to those of a cold 
and practical disposition may appear ridiculous. 
The power which you possessed as a child of creating 
phantasies of objects, whose existence you wished or 
expected, belonged to me also from my earliest infancy, 
from my sixth year I think. If I lie awake at 
night, ride or walk alone, or at any time am unoceupied 
in my thoughts, this phantom of my childhood stalks 
before me, ever changing in form, but still ever the 
same. As this is an object unlike any of the figures 
which I meet in life, it disappears before the reality of 
life; but whether it approach or leave me, I am ever 
heartily thankful for this power of peopling my 
thoughts. It is especially the natural consequence of 
all activity of mind and loveliness of imagination that 
the realities of life fall into the shade, and the illumi- 
nation of the too great importance which we attach to 
them is ever healthful; for then misfortune has less 
power to harm us, happiness ceases to depend on their 
enjoyment, and makes the thought bearable that good 
fortune is transitory. You will please me very imuch 
by continuing diligently your auto-biography. 
Hvumpoxipt appears to have been a pecu- 
liarly serene and reflective person, though 
engaged in the highways of life. His words 
come to one like the evening zephyr, refresh- 
ing the troubled soul. He has the meditative 
spirit of a philosopher who calmly contemplates 











life, analyzing its powers, testing its trials, 
and seeking reverently its end and aim: not in 
the pride of stoicism, but with the faith which 
“hopeth all things.” As every great man 
must do, he looks at life as a whole. He does 
not separate this earthly existence from the 
eternity of which it is a part, but regards the 
workings of the human mind in relation to 
immortality, thus recognising the greatness 
of man’s destiny, even while conscious of his 
weakness. These sentiments are so dispersed 
through the whole collection of letters,—so 
interwoven with other and more common- 
place observations (as would naturally be the 
case in a familiar correspondence),—that it 1s 
difficult to illustrate our opinion of Hum- 
notpt’s character in this respect. The fol- 
lowing extracts, however, may serve as a 
confirmation : 


I am very much inclined, even more so than is right, 
to view life as a comedy, and in the most serious and 
engrossing occupations never lose the delight which I 
take in the observation of men and manners. By this 
means I have greatly added to the resources of my 
spirit, and received help and consolation in many 
labours and difficulties. . . . . ~ Whilst 
this mode of thought does not weaken in the slightest 
degree a man’s sympathy for his fellows, it renders him 
prudent, calm, and collected. This view, especially in 
important circumstances, affords the conviction that 
when such circumstances oppose our inclinations, they 
are still pursuing a course deeply fixed in the firmly 
established plans of -fate, To foresee but the least of 
these plans is the greatest pleasure of which the human 
mind is susceptible. I never, however, apply this to 
the circumstances of my own life, but should consider it 
both vanity and selfishness if I were to look forward 
with great anxiety to my future prospects, to lay deep 
plans for my path through life. My personality in- 
terests me only as I bear adversity with fortitude, 


sea be rough or calm, I care not, simply regarding my- 
self as an atom of the mass. But yet 1 behold with 
great pleasure, from a point of view raised high above 
all self-interest, the characters of those who take part 
in the scenes of my life, on the nature of which so 
much depends. Those who would enter on such a 
study as this, must not do so out of mere curiosity, 
must not look upon this game of life as holiday folks 
look at a comedy, must not strive simply to understand 
the changes and chances of humanity in its worldly 
conditions, but with an intense interest must strive un- 
weariedly to fathom its innermost nature, to comprehend 
the motions of those powers of fate which, crossing each 
other's orbits in a myriad of directions, intricate and 
unsearchable, roll on with a harmony incomprehensible. 
. . « «+  <Acontemplative inquiring life is 
the highest state of existence in this world, and can 
only be enjoyed perfectly in age. In early life the 
clamour of the world, and even our duties, distract our 
thoughts. But it would be an error to suppose that 
this pleasure could be enjoyed without a deep and ex- 
tensive knowledge of human life. For these supply 
reflection with its food, with a wide and manifold series 
of images. Nevertheless the most needful, holy, and 
cheering truths are frequently better understood, more 
deeply fathomed by plain simple minds, than by those 
which have traversed wide fields of knowledge. 


The letters of a great man are, perhaps, even 
more than his conversation, a revelation of 
himself, especially when written in full and 
entire confidence. Yes, we repeat, even more 
than his conversation; for, as an American 
writer has well observed, “ We all descend to 
converse.” ‘That something which we seem 
doomed to withhold,—that voice of our inner 
selves, speaks more easily in writing than in 
articulate words. Thus it is that an author, 
as a man, is seldom equal to his works,—often 
scarcely like the same class of mind. In 
society, satire is more often heard than senti- 
ment. The latter might stigmatize the speaker 
with the appellation of romantic, and the En- 
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glish are like the sensitive plant at the touch 
of ridicule. Yet how much romance there is 
in our works ; with what avidity the love story 
in the last new novel is perused by young and 
old, and even the pathetic passages in Dickens 
are re-read ere the page is turned. We have 
all more sentiment than we show to the world 
—more feeling even than we suffer to appear 
before our dearest friends. And perhaps it is 
well that it should be so, and that our truest 
emotions should be acted upon, rather than 
spoken ef; for while the false sentimentality 
of the French disgusts us, we must feel the 
contrast of English sincerity. The one, though 
too often unseen and unexpressed, dwells in 
the heart ;—the other glibly passes the lips to 
expend itself'in empty professions. But while 
on the subject of a French and English cha- 
racter, we are forgetting the German Hum- 
BOLDT. 

We conclude our notice with a strong re- 
commendation to eur readers to purchase these 
two volumes of letters. It is impossible to 
rise from their perusal without feeling happier 
and better. ‘They are interesting, without 
being exciting: philosophical in spirit, with- 
out a single learned sentence : and consolatory 
without sermonizing. In fact, each individual 
might feel that they were the letters of a 
friend. Sorrow and kindness are a wound 
and a balm which are felt by all. These 
feelings occasioned this correspondence. 

Both of the works named above are well 
translated; perhaps Mr. Chapman's is the 
most accurate, as it is the most copious, edi- 
tion; and although a selection is convenient 
for those who have not leisure to peruse the 
whole, by all who have time for reading, the 
preference will be given to the larger work. 
Our quotations have been made from the 
single volume. 








SCIENCE. 

Encyclopetia Metropolitana. Second edition. 1st D - 
vision, Pure Sciences. Philosophy of Language, com- 
prehending Universal Grammar, or the Pure Science 
of Language, and Glossology, or the Historical Rela- 
tions of Languages. By SirJoun Sroppart, Knight. 
Revised by the Author, and Edited by Wittt1Am 
Hazurrt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Griffin, 
& Co. 1849. 


Stnce the article in another column, descriptive of 
the plan of this new, beautiful, cheap and convenient 
edition of the great Encyclopedia Metropolitana was 
put into type, we have received the first completed 
volume, which contains Sir John Stoddart’s famous 
Treatise on Universal Grammar. ‘The idea of this work 
was admirable. It is, in fact, a successful attempt to 
trace the Philosophy of Language, not by the grammar 
of one tongue only, but by comparing the speech of all 
peoples, and the rules that govern it, and thence de- 
ducing the rules that regulate speech, the mental pro- 
cesses, in short, by which men communicate their ideas 
to one another through the medium of the lips. 
This new edition has been so largely revised, both 
by the learned author and his nephew Mr. Hazlitt, as to 
me alinost a new work,—a proof of the care with 
which this new edition of the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana is to be prepared. In its present convenient 
form, too, as a cabinet,volume, easily held in the hand, it 
will be studied by thousands who were deterred from 
going over the great folio in which it originally ap- 
peared. The typography is remarkably clear and 
beautiful, and the volume will be an ornament to the 
library. ‘The work, of which it forms a part, will be an 
excellent one for the book club, for it is not a Dic- 
tionary, but simply a collection of human knowledge 
as it now is, arranged methodically, in the proper order 
in which it should be acquired; and he who would make 
himself truly learned should take this book and read it 





right through, volume after volume ,as they appear: We 





shall not omit to introduce each one to the notice of our 
readers, in hope that all may be tempted, by a plain de- 
scription of the valuable contents, not only to place 
them upon their shelves, but to read them attentively. 
Every school library should take them. 





The Book of tke Farm. By Henry STEePHEns, 
F.R.S.S. A New Edition, revised and improved. 
Part 3. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Co. 

Tus third part of a work well known and of es- 
tablished repute is devoted to the Summer Practice of 
the Farm. It is systematically arranged, and minutely 
describes all the operations which should engage the 
care of the farmer through that busy season of the 
year. The sowing of each kind of seed is treated of in 
succession: the repairing of fences, the foaling of mares, 
the pasturing of cattle, the washing and shearing of 
sheep, the culture of beans and pease, the weaning of 
lambs, haymaking, the summer culture of corn, the 
summer fallow, the reaping of turnip seed, and the 
making of butter and cheese. The text is profusely 
illustrated with wood-cuts, and two steel engravings of 
sheep and bulls are added. To the practical farmer 
this must be an invaluable work. It is a library in 
itself, 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing in the 
United States and British Provinces of North 
America. By H. W. Hersert, author of 
“ The Field Sports of America,” &e. 
London : Bentley. 

Frank Forester is favourably known to the 

reading world by a series of books on Ameri- 

ean Field Sports and American Life and 

Manners, which were indebted for their good 

reception to the evident familiarity of their 

author with the scenes he described, and a 

certain freedom and vigour of touch displayed 

in the handling of them, compensating for a 

little coarseness and carelessness of composi- 

tion, itself probably a reflex of the author's 
mind. 

But Frank Forester, or rather Mr, Hersert, 
has, we fear, presumed too much on his first 
success. Continual repetition of his theme will | 
wear it threadbare, and the public will 
cease to forgive faults that are not mended, 
especially when the excuse for them is no 
longer valid. We fear that he will find his 
volume on American Fishing very much less 
popular than were his American Field Sports. 
The novelty that lent some attraction is gone, 
and readers begin to spy into faults and note 
short-comings. 

Nor is the present subject in itself so inte- 
resting as his former one. Fish are decidedly 
less popular than game, and the best book on 
angling is flat and tame compared with the 
best books on hunting and shooting. The 
angler’s occupation is rarely an adventurous 
one; it is rather calm and contemplative than 
active; his greatest virtue is patience, his | 
chief duty is to watch and wait. No dangers 
environ him, and a thunderstorm is the worst 
accident that can befal him. Mr. Hersert 
has certainly endeavoured to overcome this 
inherent dullness of his subject, by introducing 
here and there incidental descriptions of 
scenery and some few sketches of characters 
who have crossed him in his wanderings, but 
these have been insufficient to make his book 
acceptable to the general reader. 

It has, however, a scientific value to some ex- 
tent. It is not addressed solely to the circulating 
library. It professes to present a sort of cata- 
logue of the native fishes of America and the 
methods of their capture, and for this it will 
be placed upon the shelf of the natural his- 





torian, and, perhaps, of the political economist, 


as a contribution to the wealth of nations 
Future naturalists will glean from it some new 
and many curious facts and anecdotes; but 
beyond this it has few claims upon the public, 
and none upon the patronage of the book-club 
or the circulating library. 

A few specimens will suffice to show that 
our commendations of it as a contribution to 
natural history have not been mis-bestowed. 

One of the most unexpected and inex- 
plicable facts it discloses is the almost total 
disappearance of the salmon from most of the 
American rivers. 

It has been attributed to steam-boats, but that is 
ideal; for the Tay, the Tweed, and the Clyde, and half 
a dozen other English and Scottish rivers, which still 
abound in salmon, are harassed by more steam-boats, 
hourly, than are the Kennebeck and Penobscot now, or 
than were the Hudson and Connecticut at the time 
when the salmon forsook them daily. 

I think it, myself, far more probable that they were 
poisoned, and driven from the head waters and tribu- 
taries in which they were wont to spawn, by the saw- 
dust, especially the hemlock; and that the stock which 
were used to run up these estuaries having become ex- 
tinct, the traditional instinct is lost, and there are no 
fish left which know the way to our waters. 

The same phenomenon has been observed in 
Canada: 

Within a few years, indeed, the rivers close around 
Quebec, the Montmorenci, the Chaudiére, and the 
Jacqnes Cartier, abounded with salmon; and a drive of 
a few hours in the morning from the plains of Abraham 
set the fisherman on waters where he could confidently 
count on filling his creel, even to overflowing, before 
nightfall; but latterly these streams have failed almost 
entirely, and a sail of many miles down the St. Law- 
rence to the mouth of the Saguenay or the lordships of 
Mingan has now become necessary to insure good sport. 

In the Upper Province of Canada, although salmon 
run up the river into Lake Ontario, and frequent many 
of the streams falling into it from the Northern shore, 
as the Credit and others, they are very rarely fished for 
or taken with the fly; and it is said confidently that in 
the lake itself they will not take the fly under any 
circumstances. 

Within my own recollection, salmon were wont to run 
up the Oswego, and so find their way into all the lesser 
lakes of the State of New York; but the dams on the 
river, erected, I believe, in order to the construction of 
the canal, have completely shut them out from these 
waters. I may here observe, that it is very greatly to 
be deplored that, as is compelled by law in the Scottish 
and Irish salmon rivers, a small aperture is not left in 
the rivers and dams, if they be above twelve feet in 
height, by which the fish may ascend to the cool and 
gravelly headwaters, in which they deposit their spawn. 

Such an aperture, or run-way, which need not be of 
more than two or three feet square, would not occasion 
any material waste of water in rivers of the vast 
volume and rapidity which are characteristic of all the 
American salmon rivers, and therefore would detract 
nothing from the utility of the works; while by suffer- 
ing this most valuable fish to ascend the course, and so 
to propagate its species, it would insure to the inhabi- 


| tants of the inland shores a delicious variety of’>91 


and create anew an important article of commerce. 

It is singular that the salmon of the lakes are never 
known to enter the Niagara river, although they are 
constantly taken at its mouth. They might ascend it 
some sixteen or seventeen miles to the foot of the Falls; 
but I believe it to be a fact that none have ever been 
taken within the stream. 

The cause of this is probably to be found in the 
great depth of the Niagara river, in its abrupt and 
wall-like shores, and in the total absence of gravel beds, 
or pebbly shoals of any kind, on which they can deposit 
their ova. 

A famous sporting fish in America is 

THE BLACK FISH. 

The black fish abounds in the vicinity of Long 
Island, and is a stationary inhabitant of the salt water. 
He never visits the rivers, like salmon or sturgeon; 
nor, on the other hand, deserts his dwelling-place as 
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they do. He is fond of rocks, reefs, and rough bottoms 
He is taken through the whole course of Long Island 
Sound, Fisher's Island Sound, and in the neighbourhood 
of Rhode Island. The Tautog was not originally 
known in Massachusetts Bay; but within a few years 
he has been carried beyond Cape Cod, and has multi- 
plied so abundantly, that the Boston market has now a 
full supply, without the necessity of importing from 
Newport and Providence. The black fish, however, 
does not confine himself to rough bottoms; for he is 
also eanght in the southern bays of Long Island, and 
on the banks of the ocean off Sandy Hook. He is con- 
si.ered, by the New Yorkers, asa very fine fish for 
the table. He grows to the weight of ten or twelve 
pounds, and even more; but is a fish of a good size, 
that equals two or three. 

He may be kept for a long time in ponds or cars; and 
fed, and even fatted there. When the cold of winter 
benumbs him, he refuses to eat any more, and a mem- 
brane is observed to form over the vent, and close it. 
He begins to regain appetite with the return of warmth 
in the spring. The blossoming of the dogwood (cornus 
Jlorida), early in April, is understood to denote the time 
“of sy ing black-fish. As soon as these flowers unfold, 
the fishermen proceed with their hooks and lines to the 
favourite places. If there is no d — a judgment is 
derived from the vegetation of the aeeet tree (castanea 
vesca). The season o g is reckoned very favour- 
able until the increasing warmth of the season brings 
food enough to fill their stomachs, and they thereupon 
afford less pastime to the sportsman, and less profit to 
the professor. The people express this sentiment in 
these coarse rhymes:— 








*“ When chesnut leaves are as big as thumb nail 

Then bite black fish without fail; 

But when chesnut leaves are as long as a span, 

Then catch black fish if you can.” 

Carp were imported into America. 

author fears that all the best fish will be ex- 
terminated for want of some restrictive law, 
and he compares the results where such a law 
was adopted and where every person is allowed 
to kill when and what he pleases : 


But the 


The mode of this fish’s introduction into 
waters is as follows. 
fine place iately on the banks of the Hudson 
river, containing some fine fish-ponds, between New- 
burgh and New | Isor, imported some years since a 
quantity of carp at considerable expense, I believe from 
Holland, where the abundant and very 
fine in quality. His ponds were soona 1 
but in process of reshet carried away his 
dams and flood-gates, and a very large proportion of his 
carp escaped into the Hudson. This fact being repre- 
sented to the Legislature of the State, a penal enact- 
ment was passed, heavily mulcting any person whoshould 
take any one of these Hudson river carp, at any season 
or under tances until after the expiration of 
five years from the passing of the act. 

lhe provisions of this bill have been strictly enforced ; 
several persons have been fined; and the fish is now 
extremely abundant. 

I cannot here, in relating these circumstances, con- 
trol myself, but must invoke the contempt and indigna- 
tion of every gentle sportsman, every reasonable think- 
ing man, upon the heads of that ignorant, motley, and 
destructive assemblage, which is entitled the Senate and 
Assembly of New York. For the last fifteen years not 
a session has passed without the ‘ 
tained attempts of the most educated and most influ- 
ential gentlemen of the State, both of the city and the 
agricultural counties, 


American 
Captain Robinson, who has a 














species is very 
Imirably stocked; 








any circun 


strenuous and sus- 


to induce the fainéant demagoenes 
of that assembly to take some measure to prevent the 
total extinction within that very county of Orange of 
some of the noblest species of game in exist ence, in- 
digenous to that region, and once abundant, but already 
scarce, and within twenty years certain to be lost alto- 
gether, through the malpractices of their destroyers, 
the errors of the existing game-laws, and the difficulty 
of enforcing them in their present state. ‘ 

It is quite unnecessary to state that these efforts 
were wholly ineffectual ; that it was found impossible to 
induce those learned Thebans to do anyth to prevent 
American woodcock from being shot before they are 
fledged, and American brook trout from being caught 
upon their spawning-beds; but that no sooner is a 
coarse, watery, foreign fish accidentally thrown into 








American waters, than it is vigorously and effectively 
protected. 


With the reminiscences of our school-boy 
pride at triumphs achieved with a pin and 
packthread over a brook—triumphs which gave 
us far greater pleasure than ever we have since 
experienced over the finest tackle with a two 
pound trout at the end of it, we cannot but 
extract the account of 


THE AMERICAN MINNOW. 

The Minnow Proper of Europe (Cyprinus, Leuciscus, 
Phoxinus) is unknown to the waters of North America, 
but as their equivalents, and analogous to them, we 
have innumerable species of the Hydrargyra, or 
American Minnow; which, in general appearance, 
habits, and haunts, are very nearly assimilated to the 
European fish. 

Its food consists of aquatic plants, small worms, and 
minute portions of any animal substance. It bites 
beldly, and readily at small red worms, gentles, or the 
larvee of any of the Phryganea, known as caddis-baits, 
stick-baits, and the like, on the least Limerick hooks, 
number twelve; and is constantly taken by boys with a 
worm alone tied to a fine string, which the little fish 
swallows so greedily that he is pulled out before he has 
time to disgorge it. 

Under many local names this beautiful little Cypri- 
nus is found in every swift-running stream with a 
cravelly bottom, and in the shallows of every pond or 
lakelet throughout the country. They are generally 
known as Killy-fish, and are an excellent bait for fish of 
almost every kind that prey on other fish. 

As live bait for pike, perch, or cat-fish, they are not 
to be equalled: and in spinning or trolling they are 
excellent for the noble striped bass, the pike, the salmon, 
the lake trout in all its varieties, and for the brook trout 
—especially those which are found in the tide creeks, 
where they are less willing than in other waters to take 
the fly. A more particular description of so common 
and well-known a fish would take up space needlessly, 
which is more required for other parts of my subject; 
and the species are, 1 was almost about to say, in- 
numerable, 


To exhibit Mr. 
mood, 


Herpert in a reflective 
ve close with his sketch of 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPORTS. 

By game fish, we understand all those which will 
take the natural or artificial bait with sufficient boldness 
and avidity, and which, when hooked, are endowed 
with sufficient vigour, courage, and rapidity of motion, 
to offer so much resistance, and give so much difficulty 
to the captor, as to render the pursuit exciting and 
agreeable, apart from any consideration of the intrinsic 
value of the fish. 

By these qualities of the hcoked fish, corresponding 
qualities of the fisherman are called forth; and the 
greater the wariness and cunning of the fish before he 
takes the bait, compelling the use of the finest and 
most delicate tackle—the greater his fury, vehemence, 
and velocity after being struck, requiring the utmost 
nicety of manipulation, coolness of temper, and promp- 
titude of judgment—the higher does he stand in the 

ist of game, and the more animating is his pursuit and 
phat 

The truth is, that in all fiel d-sports, the pleasure to 
be derived from them, and the rank in which they stand 
one to the other, are all in exact proportion, not with 
the value er the numbers of the victims, but with the 
difficulty of the capture, and the degree of skill, science, 
courage, or endurance, called forth in the act of taking. 





Were this not so, shooting small birds, baited with | 


grain about a barn-door during a snow-storm, or scoop- 
ing mackerel and herring out of their schulls [shoals] 
by buckets-full at a time, would be a higher pursuit 


and better sport than shooting quail and woodeock on | 


the wing over well-broke dogs, or killing a thirty-pound 
salmon with the slender gut and artificial fly. 

And so they are better sport to the schoolboys and | 
snobs who practise them, and who, lacking entirely the | 
art, the energy, and the perseverance necessary to suc- 


cess in the true field-sports, are perfectly content with | 
bad eminence of pot-gunners and | 


arriving at the 
ground-fishers, and then, presuming on their paltry 
numerical success, affect to undervalue as profitless the 
art which they cannot attain. 





It is the wariness, the sublety, and the caution of the 
salmon, rendering it necessary to use materials of the 
slenderest and most delicate nature, and to apply them 
with the utmost nicety, which makes the triumph over 
him so far more enthralling to the real fisherman than 
that over the pickerel or mascalonge of equal weight, 
whose greater voracity and inferior intellect, permits 
the use of a grimp foot-length, and a silken or flaxen 
line, instead of the fine gut tinctured to the very colour 
of the water, and the casting-line of almost invisible 
minuteness. 

The same is the superiority of rod and reel fishing to 
the use of the hand-line, whether in trolling or in deep- 
sea fishing; because in both these the sport is at an 
end so soon as the fish is hooked; it being a mere 
question of brute strength whether the victim shall be 
conquered or not, when once fast at the end of a line 
capable of pulling in a yearling bullock. 

It is remarkable, however, that all those fish which 
are the most game, the boldest, the strongest, the 
bravest, and the most obstinate, are invariably the finest 
also for culinary purposes, and the most highly appre- 
ciated by the gourmet on the board, as well as by the 
fisherman in the river or the mere. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 
I’ Acadie; or, Seven Years’ Explorations in 
British America. By Sir James E, Arex- 
ANDER, 2 vols. London: Colburn. 


Expiorations into a far and unfrequented 
country must always possess the attraction, at 
least, of novelty. “To such these volumes lay 
claim. But only three years instead of seven, 
as the title w ould infer, were really occupied 
in the wanderings over British America. ‘The 
rest of the time was passed by Sir JAMES 
ALEXANDER in military quarters in Canada, 
with occasional excursions into the surrounding 
country. Soon after his arrival i in Quebec, he 
was appointed to a company in the 14th Regi- 
ment, and ordered to Point Frederick on Lake 
Ontario. This residence forms the subject of 
a portion of the work; and the author takes 
care not to omit the narration of any adven- 
ture, however slight, so that if the minuteness 
. the detail would interest or inform the 

reader, he would certainly succeed. ‘The book 
itself is a good exemplification of the subject, 
namely, wande ‘rings into an unbeaten tr ack,— 
not only is it new ground, but rather tiresome 
to get over. The ‘reader is oc casionally weary 
of cutting through underwood for a succession 
of pages. But ‘this tediousness is fully com- 
| pensated by the bright gleams of novelty and 
| adventure which attr act® us here and there. 
| We extract the followi ing as an example of 
the author’s style: 





established for the men and the children of the eom- 

pany, an object of primary importance, I was anxious 

to practise the former in all manly exercises: I con- 

sidered it my duty to do so, and besides, it was a great 

pleasure. I got a boat for them to practise rowing, and 
| to teach them to swim; this last was done by means of 
| apole rigged horizontally from the stern of the boat, a 
| rope ran through a ring at the far end of the pole, a 
| girt at one end of the rope went round the learner's 
chest, and the other end was held by a man in the 
| boat, who instructed the swimmer, whilst a rower 
| pulled gently to and fro. The boat also enabled the 
men to amuse themselves with fishing and to improve 
their mess. In the small field at the Point we had 
cricket and quoits, a pole with a swivel at the top, and 
| ropes depending from it, to perform what in gymnastics 
are called “the giant’s steps.” We had also leaping 
| bars, and at a gable a fives’ court, with wings, was con- 
structed by means of a wall of boards, which cost only 
acouple of pounds, whilst the men paved the court 
with flags from the Cataragin River. Summer and 
winter this cheap fives’ court (a smaller one might be 
| pat up anywhere) afforded the men health and ex- 


| 
| 
3esides the usual drills, and after a school had been 
| 
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ercise. If no trouble is taken with soldiers to find 


them (after their drills and when off duty) the means | 


of innocent recreation, and what will at the same time 
develop their physical powers, they will lounge about 
idly, or will probably consume their precious hours in 
smoking and drinking to kill the time. Soldiers should 
be “strong for fighting,” active and cheerful; these 
desiderata cannot be effected by mere “ pipe-clay,” by 
brass polishing, and producing shining pouches. Of 
course a soldier should be smart and clean, and should 
turn out perfect according to regulation; at the same 
time, flank companies especially, (as well as battalion 
companies), should be able and willing to run, jump, 
climb, and swim; in short, they should at all times be 
in good wind, and have the free use of their limbs, and 
the officers should encourage the men in all this—not 
force them to engage in gymnastics, but put the means 
for practice within their reach. 

Sir James ALEXANDER mentions a circum- 
stance which we have heard of before, but 
which, perhaps, may not be generally known. 
It is the tradition of a colony of Welsh Indians. 
It appeared from some ancient records that a 
Prince Madoc had left Wales in 1169, and 
after an absence of twelve months returned 
full of accounts of a fine country in the far 
West. This glowing description, it seems, in- 
duced numbers to join in another expedition, 
which never returned. ‘Their fate was a mys- 
tery till 1650, when Moraan Jones, a Welsh 
clergyman who was in America, happened to 
go up ariver of Virginia, where he was sur- 

rised and taken prisoner by a party of Indians. 
They were about to execute the summary sen- 
tence of the law upon their captive, when he 
began praying in Welsh: they immediately 
understood his language and spared his life. 
They subsequently took him to visit a tribe in 
the interior, who also comprehended the Welsh 
tongue. They detained him for a time, but at 
length suffered him to depart, and he even- 
tually returned to England, where he died. 

The following is descriptive of Sir Jamzs’s 
explorations into the wilds of New Bruns- 
wick : 


| ¢ 


There were seventeen packs in all, and six men to 


carry them. They accordingly moved backwards and 
forwards along the line, and deposited their burdens after 
short trips. Mr. Blair attended to the circumferenter, 
and Mr. MacGill, with the chairman, John Blair, 





measured the line, and kept an account of the different | 


sorts of wood we passed through, which it was neces- 
sary to note as an indication of the soil on which they 
grew. I went a-head, axe on shoulder, and with a 
compass and havresack, sometimes alone, and some- 
times with the Indian André, or I explored to the right 
and left as occasion required. So all were at work simul- 
taneously, and all were up at twelve at noon, which 
was the dinner hour. There was pork, biscuit, and tea 
again, and at half-past one the work went on as before 
till five p.at., when all hands “made camp. 





| beds, a very thick and dark-coloured water s1 
| black snake,” 


| sixteen yards from the riv 


To vary the evening’s meal, we had occasionally | 
bean-soup, or some salt fish; from eight to ten, I read | 


by the light of my lamp; the men were very glad to 
Sleep after their day’s fatigue, particularly the carriers. 
The anxious inquirer may now ask how many miles we 
got over in a day, suggesting “ eight or ten?” and will 
doubtless be surprised to hear that a mile and a quarter 
a day (though sometimes double that was accomplished) 
¢eut through the Bush, was considered a fair day’s work, 
and yet we were regularly at it from morning till night. 
Be it remembered that in these primeval forests, 
which have been growing up since the deluge, decayii 
and renewed, entangled with prostrate trees and young 
and middle-aged growth of timber, we must hew ou 
way painfully and with much heat of body in these hi 





y 
r 


r 
yt 


summer munths, when one usually streams with pers- | 


Piration from eleven o'clock to six. ei eid 

On Saturday night there was some conviviality, y« 
Without the assistance of ardent spirits. I en ouraged 
the men “to tell the tale and pass round the song,” 
and one played the flute. One story being a short one, 
I here introduce it:-—A poor man, his wife, and several 
children, all dwelt in one small “ camp,” or hut in the 


| 
| 


| kill it, as it moved towards the water by vertically 


forest. It was so small, that at-night the whole family 
were packed together like spoons, and when the old 
man wanted to turn round in bed, he called out 
“spoons!” and all went about on the other side to- 
gether. . . « - 

Wolves began to prowl about our camp about this 
time, but they are veable when not in packs; 
nevertheless, their presence is at all times disagreeable, 
and it is desirable to keep one’s axe and rifle handy 
whilst lying in the woods, with the feet tothe fire, when 
the midnight howl of these creatures resounds through 
the dark forest. 





In some parts of New Brunswick they are very 
troublesome, and six dollars is the reward given 


every head, and only three for a bear's. There are two 


kinds of wolf, the grey and the black; the first is the 


when full 


most common, and he measures, 
eet long, including his 


f bushy 
high, and weighs one hun 
] 





, by these animals; an 
»in the evening with a slei 









wolf come out 


raat 
more appeared, 

The man shouted, whi 
iarting, gallopped 
wolves rushed about them, and on : 
uttering cries of rage and hunger, til 


a clearing, when the disappointed pa 


ly a dozen 
ged the sleigh. 


‘s, Which, st 











was a narrow escape for the poor fellow; as was also tha 


of a skater, 

of a new Brunswick rive 

wolf in the dusk, till the lig] 

when the wolf gave up the purst 
One of the ways to catch wolves is 

square room of logs, with a hole at the top, 

mouse-trap; the animal jumps through 


who was persevering]y 
, for twelve miles, by a single 





it 
1b 


ol a 





at the bait, 
discovered in durance, he 

No work can well 
forest seemed so dry, that we } 
night to be roused by the roaring of the fire 
ves in the midst of 


Two trees leaning and rubbing 


and cannot make his way out 





fo on 


in rain. Before this the 

were expecting some 
wind 
through the trees, and to find ours¢ 
a terrible conflagration. 
1inst each other with the wind, have been known to 






‘rers and Indians 





more frequently oceasions the misc] 


We found ina decayed log in our rainy camp, a 





lizard of very disagreeable appearance. Its body was 
greenish, back red, and its length f ches. It had 
a heap of its eggs beside it. At called it un ane 
Uhomme - for, he said, it tickled 1 its tail one’s ear 





when danger was nigh. 
drank the water in which 
would poison us. 


Whilst looking for twigs and fern leaves to make our 





However, he added, if \ 





. . } 
said to be poisonous, was obser 






er. It was five feet lo 


about nine inches round. André ran at it an 





arching its body, like a caterpillar, and not by gliding 


But ] 
out D 





in the usual manner of snakes. 








any impression on its tough skin with three blows of a 

stick, and it disappeared under a } log. 
People are lost in the woods ever} in New 

Brunswick; some never appear again; sink " 


hausted, and their bodies are devoured by wild beasts. 
The anxiety they suffer before the close of the scene 
must be fearfully intense, t 3 of | 
A boy had been lost for five days in 
went to search for him; the} l 


his face destroyed with 


besides the 










and was so “ beside hi 
not thought of eating a biscuit which was in his p 
all the time. He said that the owls swooped down 


him, and pecked at him, thinking his 





meat. For the same reason, an owl has | 





carry off a red cap off a man’s head in t 
fly up into a tree with it. 

the expe- 
pai ty were 


The dangers and difficulties of 
dition are well deseribed. ‘The j 
now in the centre of New Brunswick. “ On 
the 8th,” says Sir JAmgs, 

It was determined to make a bold effort to reach the 
Miramichi. We were up at four A.m., breakfasted cn 


deeply cut in the right hand with an axe. At 


} Seeul 


| with the assistar 


j ; 
done good service 





—-" i A | 
followed on the ice 





four crackers and a drink of water, and followed Dun- 
can the guide. He led through alder-beds, in which 
we sank to our knees and got heavy falls, and I 1 





ig that the guide had completely lost himself ar 
us too, and that the remains of a lumber-camp which 
he found was at least fi nd all the 
tracks found were overgrown, I said to Colonel Hayne 
that it was absurd to follow these old tracks any longer, 
and that, as : 
proposed to t 






teen years old, 








vere now evidently lost in the woods, I 
and get the party to the Miramichi, 
»of my pocket-compass, which had 
I now took the 








place of 





Dunc 


acting henchman, a Skye Highlander, a very 





’ and 





my 





Willing, 
strong, and good man, ascended a tree by felling a 
1] } 


young spruce against it, thus mounting a natural las 






but he could make nothing of the country, 


s forests and aistant ri 






nd ourselves at hi 
pursuing a N.E. il 
1 cut some of th the 
amichi, we ascended painft imit,—th 
packs of blankets, frying-pan, kettle, 





very reduced state. I pulled my belt 
last hole, and 


I sat down 





yped down over my 





it then sli 


1 100Ked 

















thought that if we d it 

be roasted and eaten to-morrow, moccassin: 

fact, I was inclined t ! st and eat tl 

spot, having seen as indifl \ n us 
African ex] All l ve and 
attenuated, and yet the 3 ed to 
| draw the blood out of u as ever mbed 





ranitic and about 
below,) and I 
res N.N.E. and E. of 
t > wooded lan iscape,— no water, 
no river. 1 saw indications of a v alley far before us, 
and N.E. of us. It was a long walk toit, but it seemed 
our only chance of escape. 

and I expected eve 
in; but they did not, 
Scotchmen, reflectin 


lo the best 


a high tree on the hill 


five or six hundred feet above 








saw a vast prospect of 
I I 





We stalked down the hill, 


ry moment that the 


though often resting 
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Our skin was 























, with the flies, and our hunger 

“Throw ff incumbrances, all who had 

menced wading and earnestly fishing; and 

salmon, trout, and chubb, « e pound weight, soon 

{rewarded our exertions. Hastily maki we 

roasted sh gree I > t] well 

warmed l ir st og s I W 

had much reason to be | )) Prov e 

for allow us to escape ! s had 
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The country of New Brunswick seems well 





calculated for settlers. Its produc 


sufficient for the requirements of | 
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are as yet but imperfectly known; but Sit 
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interesting matter, and we 


commend it to our readers. 
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El Ydaiour. By C. P. Hopason, author of 
“ Reminiscences of Australia,” “'The Wan- 
derer,” a Poem, &c. London: W. N. 
Wright, 60, Pall-mall. 1849. 


In these days of travelling facilities, it is 
necessary that a tourist should give us some- 
thing more than mere description. The great 
proportion of the world—the English world at 
Ele and see for themselves. But as 
a very small proportion think for themselves, 
it may be interesting to meet with a lively 
narrative, which embodies what the phleg- 
matic traveller ought to have thought, only it 
was too great an exertion, or still more likely, 
he had not the courage, barring the capability, 
to make an original observation. We confess 
we have, generally speaking, a great horror of 
“Tours.” They have been so multiplicd of 
late, that we are inclined not only to say that 
“enough is as good as a feast,” but that it is 
a great deal better. We have been whisked 
to the four quarters of the globe—fried in the 
East and frozen in the North,—evangelized 
in the West, and demoralized in the South. 
To say nothing of those minor troubles, of 
being* dragged, malgré nous, through petty 
German states and French provinces, and 
taken up and down the Rhine, till we could 
wish the river, like the subject, had run itself 
out. If the continent has been ransacked for 
interesting details, till its lies and legends have 
been almost exhausted by the greedy tourists, 
the East has certainly found no better fate. 
From Joppa to Bagdad,—from Aleppo to 
Mecca,—have we many a time and oft tra- 
versed in imagination with the numerous 
writers who have given us their “ Impres- 
sions.” The reading world has got wellnigh 
tired of these expeditions: and we think the 
man must be a bold adventurer who could 
propose another journey over the well-known 
track of the Desert, And still more fortunate 
than bold must he be, to invest the subject 
with any new interest. Here, however, the 
author of El Ydaiour has certainly succeeded. 

This odd-sounding title, after the successful 
fashion of Eéthen, is prefixed to a book of 
Eastern travel. We can scarcely say that 
Mr. Hopéson has given any new facts to the 
world, but his work is thoroughly pleasant 
and readable. A free and lively spirit per- 
vades its pages, and, like the fresh breeze, 
fills the sails of the barque, as she lightly 
skims her onward course over the blue waves 
of the Mediterranean. We may have been 
there before, but it is like returning in full 
health and vigour to scenes that we have 
hitherto visited as a valetudinarian. <A fresh 
life is in our veins, a new spirit of observation 
excites us, when our lively compagnon du 
voyage, as the eagle took SrxpBap the Sailor, 
flies with us from land to land. Mr. Hopeson 
is doubtless impressed with the aphorism— 

That life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die. 

For scarcely do we alight on the Rock of 
Gibraltar,—take a rapid synopsis of the place, 
—than we find ourselves talking about “ The 
Isles of Greece.’ Not that our author in- 
dulges in long classical reminiscences: he dashes 
through a catalogue of names, ancient and 
modern,—pauses to give vent to a few melan- 
choly reflections on the decay of nations, and 
we find ourselves at Malta. The next page 
we are at Alexandria, and hear the ery of 
“ Hurrah for Anouxir, shades of ALEXANDER 
and Anercromsre.” With something more 
than railroad velocity, we are transported 
from Arabia to Abyssinia, from Caio t) 





Mecca. And truly it is a pleasant way of 
travelling, for we escape the tiresome details 
which often make the reader fancy himself in 
quarantine, as well as the traveller, 

The observations in this volume are gene- 
rally spirited, and sometimes original, There 
are, too, occasional gleams of sentiment, which, 
like the pale moonlight, after the glarish sun- 
shine of the day, induces a spirit of calm 
meditation. Partaking somewhat of this cha- 
racter are the following reflections: 

My camel browsed quietly, cropping the young shoots 
of prickly acacia, without paying much attention to the 
thorns, till the men rose placidly from their vespers, lit 
their pipes and proceeded on their way. We had not 
advanced far, however, before I perceived my more 
watchful and sagacious comrades, igniting the matches 
attached to their long guns; not to betray anxiety I 
watched intently for the reason, and soon found out a 
corresponding manceuvre had taken place a little in 
advance: this was done by a second party on their way 
to Aden; my “army” requested to know my pleasure, 
peace or not? I preferred the former, and immediately 
halted while my generalissimo advanced and challenged 
the approaching troop to know their intentions; they 
demanded the same question my friends had asked me, 
“ peace or war?” both being inclined for the former, we 
passed each other suspiciously, and growled out a 
salaam alikum, which they as sullenly reciprocated. 
Had they known an “ Inglese Faringhee” was one of 
the party, I fear we should have had no choice; but my 
dress in the darkness of the eve, and our united equa- 
nimity disarmed suspicion. We encamped at an Arab 
village called “ Musmai,” where Abdel Allé introduced 
me to the patriarch of his tribe, a comfortable old sheik, 
named Hassan ben Hassan, who immediately brought 
out milk and dates, while he despatched others to 
secure fowls, &c. I laid my mat between my two 
camels, and after smoking sundry pipes with my host, 
and regaling my audience with “God save the Queen,” 
which they “tieb’d” or applauded as “ quieess” or 
excellent, I laid myself down, the brilliant stars of 
heaven my guardians; and what a lovely night it was! 
in spite of musquitoes and sand flies, which held a 
grand “ fantasia,” in spite of the “yikrs” and inhar- 
monious melody of my friends, who were in frequent 
groups around me, I could not help feeling withdrawn 
from myself to idolize my Creator; my own position, 
suddenly welcomed by fanatic Arabs to share their hos- 
pitality, my few necessaries and arms the subject of 
their envy, and my very presence among them a mystery; 
my poor docile beasts quietly chewing their cuds as I 
lay between their shaggy sides, gazing with silent love 
on my truly cheering and brilliantly trembling com- 
panions and guides above, the grateful breeze bearing 
on its wings, through the golden acacia groves, such 
delicidus odour, that even the neighbour jasmine, with 
its more sickly perfume, was overpowered; the tinkle of 
the wandering herds, and the calm stillness of the desert 
camp, all tended to drive away sleep and awake earnest 
meditation, “This is the reward of travelling, these 
are sweet, exquisite hours, full of love and pathos, when 
hearts melt into tears, fear into love, and every fibre 
throbs with admiration.” None but the solitary wan- 
derer in a distant land can appreciate the depth and 
ecstasy of such intervals. Oh! how I have sought them! 
In nearly every clime! and how often have I gone to 
sleep touched by their influence, and aroused, against 
myself, to praises of God, and confessions of my astonish- 
ment. Listen to yon bird! how merrily it sings; 
veritably it is a nightingale, its note how soft! how 
melancholy! yet how well timed; the hour, the spot, 
and evening! Hear those watchful hounds! how shrill 
and clear their faithful bark ! does some unknown foot- 
step approach, some savage beast or ravenous hyena 
stray too near their post. Ido not easily forget my 
first night in Arabia; the sand was as soft and cool as 
a mattress; I was contented and my companions happy: 
but awake with the dawn of day, one cup of coffee, and 
“ Onward, is the word.” 


Speaking of the increased facilities of 
travelling, Mr. Hongson says: 


Well might they exclaim that time is the unraveller 
of wonders; or, how few years ago, and what was looked 


sion trip. Not long ago and it required a year to have 
an answer to one’s letter; it required an interval of 
some five months’ anxiety between the last news from 
home and the next expected budget! It required us 
to be cooped up for five months’ in a nook, midst strange 
faces we cared not for, with musty provisions we could 
barely eat, and with water we could not drink, for ever 
around us! Now, five short weeks, pleasantly inter- 
rupted by short visits to spots of interest—to Gibraltar, 
as the scene of our triumph; to Malta, as the last resting 
places of those knights, whose deeds of prowess and 
ancient fame are the themes of song and history; to 
Alexandria, the scene of loves, the residence of Cleopatra, 
the wonder of former and the disgrace of latter ages; to 
Cairo, the abode of caliphs and kings, with its interest- 
ing ruins of faded grandeur; tothe mighty Pyramids 
of inexplicable use; to the Desert, where faith tells us 
the children of God, in olden time wandered; to the 
Red Sea, with is mountains so famed, and its passage 
so memorable; to Aden and the Straights of Tears, the 
last stronghold of the Saracens; to Ceylon, the isle of 
elephants and cocoa nuts; to Madras, the benighted 
presidency, with its splendid club; or Calcutta, where 
rupees were picked up in handfuls, till the banks failed, 
and then—well may we say, 
A change is come o’er the spirit of our dream— 
Where once we crawled, we all go now by steam. 

The irregularity of our traveller has infused 
itself into the spirit of our criticism, for we 
find ourselves retrograding to make extracts. 
In the commencement of the volume we marked 
the following passage : 


Mind was given to man: reasoning is the fruit of 
mind: and that person who abuses another for uttering 
those honest convictions and rooted opinions which 
thought and experience have confirmed him in acknow- 
ledging, is himself rather the more prejudiced and 
narrow-minded of the two; inasmuch as he may 
cramp the budding dawn of some perhaps brilliant con- 
ception, and cloud the young, passionate and novel 
argument of a more bold and intelligible spirit than his 
own. I hope I may frighten none by this peculiar out- 
break, but I give fair warning that I am tied and bound 
by no fears of correction, or awed by no dread of stripes 
from the sanctified, I must often tread on dangerous 
ground; but I will express myself as candidly as if I 
were calmly discussing a question, for I am one of those 
monsters, daring and singular enough to think for 
themselves, and say what they think, regardless of 
censure or indifferent to praise. These are, doubtless, 
times when it is better to check language than utter 
it; there are periods when by unguarded or adventurous 
sallies we wound feelings without advancing a cause, 
and stir up enmity, when moderation, or even silence, 
would have been preferable: but there are so many men 
bigoted and wedded to their ancient formulas, who rail 
at novel sayings, without ever having studied their 
purpose, or weighed their importance, that I can feel no 
compunction at hurting feelings or touching delicacy. 
How often people object to what they have never heard 
of before, and despise what they never could imagine, 
or having imagined could consider with the impartial 
inquiry merited. 

We like these sentiments. And thanks to 
printing, we believe that freedom of thought 
is awakening the minds of men to a knowledge 
of their own powers and capabilities,—to a 
knowledge of their destinies as intellectual 
beings—to a sense of their duties as rational 
creatures. But this social millenium cannot 
be effected without attacking the bigotry of 
some and offending the prejudices of many. 
After a time, the fairest building will be over- 
grown with weeds and defaced by the lapse of 
years. The moral lichen must be removed, 
and the institutions of ages repaired. As the 
poet says: 

*Tis time 
New hope should animate the world—new light 
Should dawn from new revealings. 

To effect this change, a free expression of 
opinion must be allowed to those who think. 
These opinions may be, and doubtless are, 





upon as a pilgrimage and exile is now almost an excur- 


often wrong ; but it is not by concealment and 
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hypocrisy that they will ever be rectified. Be 
candid to the world when occasion requires, 
and tell it honestly what you think; in 
return it will tell you what it thinks, and 
thus will the friction of mind elicit bright 
sparks of truth. Not so will be the result of 
that “ mental reservation” system which has 
been adopted in certain high places. Such 
things recal the words of AcuitEs, where 
Homer represents him as saying 

The black gates of Hades are not to me 

More hostile and more hateful, than the man 

Whose tongue holds no communion with his heart. 

But we forget we are in Arabia, not in 
Oxford. 

Our last anchorage on the Arabian coast was off 
Mosleh, under the lee of a small island called Namir, 
and I cannot say I felt much regret at the thought that 
I would sleep and wake no more with the burning sand 
of golden Araby before or beside me. I felt no great 
longings ever to see it again; whatever its history may 
be, its real state is very, very low, in fact, the curse does 
cling to the people and the soil. If there is one thing 
more than another which should establish our belief in 
divinity, it is the almost too exact truth with which 
His prophecies and decrees have been carried out and 
fulfilled. A desert country, a wandering race not to be 
reclaimed, every man’s hand against his neighbour, 
misery, want and desolation! 

Mahomet ennobled and glorified their tongue, which 
it is perhaps too wonderful to admit has such an exten- 
sive propagation over so vast a portion of this vast 
universe; perhaps no one language is more generally 
circulated or understood by so many nations, and there 
is scarcely any more useful to the traveller, antiquarian, 
or commercial man than this, which has emanated from 
one of the now vilest and most barren of desolate 
countries. From India’s furthest point, from Persia 
and Noordistan, from Gibraltar and Stamboul, from the 
heart of Africa, and from districts where never yet the 
light of our religion or the blaze of civilization has 
glittered, from the veriest, uttermost part of the earth 
thousands of pilgrims flock to the beloved attraction, 
and deem no peril, expense, time, or labour too great to 
obtain their wished-for heaven. What a cunning poli- 
tician was Mahomet: he knew that by enforcing the 
necessity of prayer in the original and purest dialect, 
he was extending his power and establishing firmly his 
doctrine. How wonderful, from present appearances, 
that Arabia should have been the theme of poetry, 
romance and love! How very far from divine the in- 
habitants. 


In his remarks on Abyssinia, Mr. Hopason 
adds his testimony to the veracity of Brucr’s 
accounts of his travels in that country. Having 
accompanied our author through varied scenes 
of eastern life and acquiesced in most of his 
observations and opinions, we close our notice 
with a strong recommendation to our readers 


to follow our example. It is just the sort of 


volume to beguile a long winter ev ening. And 
though the cold winds howl without, and the 
rain falls, the curtains are drawn close, the 
fire burns brightly, and the reader sits in his 
easy chair, yet in imagination he may be 
transported to the bright blue Mediterranean, 
where, on board a felucca, he skims the placid 
lake-like sea, whose shores are hallowed by 
many a classic memory and glow with 
natural beauties. Page after page the reader 
turns, unable to resist the inspiriting narra- 
tive which seems to realise the velocity it 
describes. We reiterate our recommendation 
that this pleasant little volume should be read. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, Sor the use of Young 
Persons. Ldited by Joun Eapie, LL.D. Griffin 
and Co, 


THE aim of this careful and useful little compilation 
will be best stated in the words of the compiler:—“ It 





is with the design of placing in the hands of our chil- 
dren and youth, such sources of biblical information as 
might be, in some measure, adapted to delight and 
instruct their tender age, that this minor dictionary has 
been published. The matter of which it has been com- 
posed has been selected and abridged from the Biblical 
Cyclopedia, edited by Dr. Eapire. Though many 
articles contained in the larger work have been omitted 
altogether, and almost all of those introduced into the 
present volume have been abridged to a greater or less 
extent. still a large mass of valuable knowledge has 
been crowded into its pages, of interest and value to 
the juvenile inquirer at home, and to the eager pupils 
of our Sunday schools. Every parent and teacher 
must be familiar with the fact, that eastern manners 
and history have a peculiar charm for the youthful 
imagination, and that illustrations of the natural history 
and biography of scripture always find a pleased and 
attentive audience. The aim of this little book is to 
gratify and improve the young in the cultivation of 
these natural tastes and susceptibilities which not only 
facilitate the right understanding of scripture, but give 
both its scenery and its truths an indelible hold on the 
memory and heart. This is, therefore, a dictionary for 
boys and girls; and to give them vivid notions of many 
of the things described, a great number of wood-cuts 
have been inserted.” We can assure our readers that 
the editor has to the letter fulfilled the promises of his 
plain-speaking preface, and has wrought a book that 
will be serviceable to youthful students in a double 
sense; for it will make interesting and attractive studies 
which are generally unacceptable, and at the same time 
it elucidates and simplifies that which is too often 
rejected, because, from the mode in which it is presented 
to the youthful mind, it appears abstruse and repulsive. 
Parents and tutors will unanimously thank the author 
for this result of a labour of love. 














The Physiology of Digestion, considered with relation 
to the Principles of Dietetics. By ANDREW 
ComsBe, M.D. Ninth Edition. Edited by Jamrs 
Coxr, M.D. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Co. 


Wr have placed this book under the department of 
education, because it ought to be made a class. book in 
every school, and a reading-b.ok in every family. 
What knowledge more important to us than how to 
preserve health? What terrible sufferings are the direct 
consequence of the prevalent ignorance of the laws of 
health and the proper means of keeping a good diges- 
tion, or restoring it when impaired. The time for 
teaching this is that of youth, before the stomach has 
been damaged by indulgencies: if young persons be 
then instructed in the principles of dietetics, they will 
not be so ready to set them at defiance. And here 
they will be found, not stated learnedly in technical 
language which the youthful reader cannot understand, 
but in the words of every-day conversation, and thus 
described it’ has more than the interest of a romance, 
and will attract the most thoughtless by the curious 
facts it relates, while the knowledge it imparts will 
be found to be of infinite value in after life. This 
edition is not only improved by the care of Dr. Coxe, 
but it is very cheap. so that it may 4e introduced into 
every household, as it ought to be. 








History of the Discovery of America. Written ex- 
pressly for Children. Translated from the French 
of LAME FLeury. London: Blackwood and Sons. 
1849. 


A most delightful little volume, which we are sure 











will be read with great interest by the juvenile class for 
whom it is intended. 

The subject of the book speaks for itself. The | 
discovery of America is well calculated to excite interest 
and inquiry in the minds of the young; and the man- 
ner in which the author has performed his task is still 
more likely to engage their attention. His narration is | 
at once pleasant and instructive; a most excellent union 
where the imaginations of children have to be sobered 
down to the reception of historical facts. M. LAME | 
FLEuRY begins his book with an account of the ancient | 
navigators, and carries on the narrative through the | 
middle ages to the period of the discovery of the New | 


World. He then relates a variety of incidents connected | 


with the early colonization of America, and concludes 
with a brief survey of its productions. 

The translator has done justice to the original work, 
we may therefore safely recommend it as a gift-book 


| for our young friends. 








Chambers's Educational Course. Classical Section. 

Cicero’s Orations. Edinburgh: Chambers. 
Tue plan pursued in this valuable school-book is to 
introduce each oration with its history, and an outline 
of its argument, with a sort of critique on its most 
remarkable excellences. Then the Latin text is given, 
and at the foot of each page are notes, in English, ex- 
planatory of such difficulties as may occur, translations 
of idioms, and so forth. 





FICTION. 


Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of 
Sunnyside. Written by Herself. In 3 vols. London: 
Colburn, 1849. 

Tis is of a class of novels which we hold in great 

esteem—whose purpose is the quiet, gradual, and 

natural development of a domestic drama, such as 
might be played at any time in any country town within 
the four seas. We have little regard for the spasmodic 
romances which strain after a new excitement in every 
chapter, and to maintain the reader's curiosity are com- 
pelled to make each one more outrageous than its pre- 
decessor. Such tales as= that before us are better 
calculated to make a permanent impression upon the 
memory, while they are far more wholesome entertaim- 
ment, than the class of which they are antipodes. 
GALT is manifestly our authoress’s model, and the only 
fault we have to find with her is, that she has been too 
faithful to her teacher, and has not sufficiently trusted to 
her own indubitable powers, which would have enabled 
her, had she dared, to be original. Like most imitators 
of a style, she has copied, not alone the excellences, but 
the defects also, of her model; and the former she has 
semewhat weakened by over elaboration. One of the 
most remarkable characteristics of GALT was a terseness 
of expression, which enabled him to throw a large 
thought into a small sentence, so that frequently he 
was almost epigrammatic. Now the authoress of these 
passages has not this faculty of condensation, and so, 
while closely adhering to the cast of thought which 
made GALT so dear to his readers, she puts it into many 
more words. Hence, it would have been better for her 
fame if she had compressed this novel into two volumes, 
as well she might have done, the incidents not being 
very numerous. May we hope that in her next endea- 
vour she will remember that it is no longer essential to 

a novel that it should fill exactly three volumes. It 

may be one, or two, or three, or four, according to the 

actual necessities of the plot. 

The Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land display an uncommon insight into character and 
unusual power in its portraiture. The development of 
that of the supposed narrator with whom we contract 
an acquaintance gradually, and learn to know better 
every day, just as with friends in real life, is a master 
piece. The maiden gentlewoman is here exhibited to 
us, as she is more often found in the world than m 
the pages of fictions, a good, kind, unselfish, self- 
sacrificing being, living to serve others, and finding her 
happiness in that service. There is in her no one 
peculiarity or oddity, but yet she stands out in the 
memory as distinctly individualized as if she had been 
one of the beings whom we had personally known and 
loved, and not a mere shadow conjured by the fancy of 
a novelist. The Dominie is another reality, of the same 
race as Scott's, but how different in species: so it is with 
many of the others. Of the mystery that makes the 


| plot of this novel we will not drop a hint, save that there 


is an appearance and a disappearance and a revelation, all 
profoundly interesting, which must be sought in the 
volumes themselves. It is not, perhaps, a work that 
will satisfy the circulating library cormorant, whose 
jaded appetite seeks some stimulant of strangeness or 
horror; but it will charm the domestic circle gathered 
round the Christmas fireside; and, morcover, will be 
to them a right wholesome entertainment, for its teach- 
ings and its morals are perfect. We regret only that 
it should be so very Scotch. 
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We cannot afford more than one passage asa specimen | 


of the style, though we might cull many. It shall be 
a sketch of 
LIFE AT SUNNYSIDE. 

It was avery quiet life we lived at Sunnyside, and past 
the lessons, and now and then a visit from the Manse 
family, I mind not anything that itis needful to notice. 
‘As Grace grew older, I had whiles a drither in my own 
mind touching her education, but seeing there was never 
a word said about it by her friends in Edinburgh (and 
truly they could not think that she would get any bye- 
ordinary schooling off the bit little stipe nd of thirty 
pounds a year), and that Grace herself would not hear 
of going to Miss Perjink’s school, I just gathered up 
in my own mind the bits of fragments of which I learned 
at Miss Scrymgeour’s, in Edinburgh, that she might 
not want anything that I myself could give her. But, 
truly, sometimes, it was a sore trial to me, seeing it 
brought the troublous times of my young days before 


me, as clear as if the bygone years were but the mo- | 


ments of a cloudy dream—in especial, when I was 
learning her (so far as my poor skill went) to play 
music, the which I had liked well in the days of my 
great gladness and my sore tribulation. 

It is a marvellous thing the power th: it there is in 
the old times that have been dwelling about ; country- 
side for many generations ; and how they will bring up 
old things and old faces before folk, like as the shadows 
rose on the mirror in the story ; and also how voices 
will mix in them, whiles voices that will sound in this 
weary earth never more, and whiles them that have 
been parted from us by a sorer parting than that of 
death—even the parting of change and of sin—so truly 
it was sometimes a gricf and a pain to me in that matter, 
even though it was learning Grace. Neither can I say 
that Grace herself had any great enjoyment in the play- 
ing of music, saving now and then in the gloaming, 
when there was little else todo. Whatever was to be 
gotten in books, Grace took up at her own hand, not 
only the ones I had, for she soon knew them mostly off 
by heart, though I have for age kept the old oaken case 
well filled, but also the minister, my brothers and I 
have heard him say, that if he se nt Grace (for she was 
made at the Manse) into the study in the dark to bring 
him a book, she would find it far sooner than either 
Mary or Claud. Also the bairn—in what manner I 
knew not—came to an ability to read books in unknown 
tongues, whereat I marvelled, for besides that I learned 
her myself, and a lesson with Claud, whiles, from the 
minister, and one quarter at the ladies’ school, which 
Mrs. Primrose and Miss Violet, her daughter, keeped 
in Pasture-lands, the which Mary, my niece, went to, 
I know not any other learning she had. 

And when the bairns from the Manse came to Sunny- 
side, we were like to draw out sometimes, Fanny 
and me—for when she got Grace whiles into their plays, 
she seemed to put new life into them, but she aye 
liked better to have them all gathered round her in 
converse about the things they read, and telling stories. 

I mind being diverted one winter night, when I went 
ben to the kitchen where they all were. ‘They were 
sitting about a bright fire, Grace and Claud, and Mary 
and Jenny among them also, throng in the converse. I 
had given them all prize-books a while before, con- 
cerning the old Covenanters in the wee times, 
and they were ——— about them. ‘ And bairns,”’ 
I heard Jenny say, as I stood at the door watching them, 
“what wad ye hae dune, think ye, if the Lord had 
east your lots in times like these. The bairns lang- 
syne would na get cracking about the things by the 
fire-side.”’ 

“Oh!” said my niece, little Mary, “if I had been 
born there Jenny, I would have run away to the cave at 
Blackcleaugh, where the good Covenanters lay, and I 
would have hid myself there, and prayed to God for the 
wicked persecutors, and sang, ‘The Lord’s my Shep- 
herd,’ as the Covenanters did.” 

“T would not have prayed for Claverhouse,” cried 
out Claud, rising up off his seat; ‘‘I would have got 
@ gun, and the sword our foref ather had at Drumglog, 
and gone out to the hills for the kirk and the covenant. 
I wished I had lived then, Jenny : 
for the kirk.’ 





“And what wad ye hae dune, Miss Grace,” said | 


Jenny; “its no often ye’re the last to answer. 
The bit little face was shining like as with a light. 
“*T would have gone with Claud,” said Grace, ‘* but 

I would not have taken a sword or a gun, for ladies do 

not fight. I would have told the persecutors they were 


killing crt people, and he would fight for them. | 


Jenny, why did God suffer them to live ? 
That was too hard a question for Jenny to answer, 


— indeed, when I went forward myself, it took me | 


aking a long time or I could get the bairn convinced 
that God suffered ill men longer than thear frail mortal | 
neighbours are like to do. 


| The Dutchman's 


: I would have fought | 


The Puritan and his Daughter. By J. K. Pavuupine, 
author of “ The Dutchman’s Fireside.” In 2 vols. 
London: Delf. 1850. 


Mr. PavtprneG, an American author, is well known to 
English novel readers by his extremely clever fiction, 
Fireside, which has been reprinted 
here in so many cheap forms. Probably it was the 
popularity won by that novel which induced him to 
publish his latest work in this country, to secure 
for it a copyright here, and prevent the plunder to 
which the former offspring of his brains was suodjected 
through the absence of an international copyright. The 
two volumes before us will well endure a comparison 
with the works of our best English novelists, The 
scene is laid in America, in the early days of the pil- 
grim fathers, when first they sought refuge on the 
shores of the New World from the persecutions of their 
inhospitable father-land, little dreaming of the gigantic 
nation that was to spring from their loins. Mr. Pau1- 
DING has carefully studied the copious reminiscences 
of the manners and fortunes of this primitive people 


| which have been transmitted to us, and he has em- 


bodied them in a story which possesses the attractions 
of novelty in the plot, and a surprise upon the reader, 
who cannot here, as in most novels, foretell the end 
almost as soon as he has made a beginning. But this 
is Mr. Pauuprine’s least merit. His ability is shown 
in the composition, which abounds in passages of clever 
and sparkling writing, sometimes highly poetical, at 
others very humorous, and always graphic and dramatic. 
The ultra-puritans of the time are sketched with some- 
thing of a satirical pen, but not untruthfully, for it 
would be difficult by any stretch of fancy or caricature 
to exaggerate their fanaticism, their bigotry, and their 
uncharitableness. |The plot is made out of the love of 
the only son of a proud cavalier settler for the daughter 
of a starch puritan, and we cannot better exhibit Mr. 
PAuLDING’s style, and close our notice, than with his 





portraits of 
THE HEROINE AND THE HERO 

Still, however, the two neighbours being the only 
settlers within a distance of several miles, continued 
for some time to hold a lazy, indifferent sort of inter- 
course with each other, and to exchange the offices of 
good neighbourhood. The only son of the Cavalier, 
ate the only daughter of the Puritan were thus ¢e- 
casionally brought together, but to all appearance took 
no special note of each other. There was not much 
difference in their eyes, but a total dissimilarity of 
disposition. Miriam Cabringdon resembled her father 
in the staid sobriety of his outward depor tment, as well 
as in the deep fervor of his inward teclings, and her 
mother in her plaintive voice and gentle bearing. She 
was naturally full of poetic feeling; bi ut bo th the pre- 
cepts and example < of her father had taught her to 
limit her enthusiasms to piety alone. For aught that 
appeared otherwise, all her feelings were concentrated 
“- filial duty and ‘profound devotion. Her reading 

id been almost entirely confined to 4 Bible and 

vate of a serious cast; and her language had acquired 
much of that apostolic simplicity w! ich would indeed 
seem — since it baffles all attempts at imita- 
tion. Like her mother, her appearance was not 
striking at first; but the oftener she was seen, the 
more she gained on the eye and the heart, even of 
those who were in some measure steeled by long 
cherished gener Her approaches were slow but 
sure ; ; like the bee, she gathered her honey “pen im- 
perceptibly, and what s she gained she scarcely ever lost. 
Her yoice has already been commemori oo ig ‘and was so 
musical that good nurse Mildred solemnly declared that 
she had rather listen to itth in toa sermon ; and Gregory 
North, though he always called her the Cross-ear 
young lady, more than oe assured Master Hangley 
Tyringham, that were he buried under the Polar Sea, 
the very sound of her voice Would melt him, evenas 
a Virginia dog-day. Miriam, too, had wit, but it was a 
melancholy wit, which is said to be far more dangerous 
than a merry one. 

— Master Hangley Tyringham, though not quite of age, 
and an only child, was yet a man in thought, hardi- 
hood and daring. Though brought up in the woods, 
he was not to be seared. by an owl; and though no 
great scholar, his faculties had been awakened, schooled 
and matured, by dangers and vicissitudes. From his 
first breath of life he had been surrounded by savages 
whose friendship was as precarious as their enmity 
was active and terrible. His father lived at the very 
outskirts of civilization, and was obliged to be his own 
protector as well as avenger. In his very childhood 
he had once been seized by an Indian, while playing on 











the verge of a wood near the house, who was mnking 
off with him, when he was shot by the father, and in- 
stantly killed. Tradition says that the phe little 
fellow neither shed a tear, or uttered a cry on the oc- 
casion, but kicked, seratched and struggled manfally. 
He handled the rifle like a backw oodsman ; guided 
his boat on the river with the dexterity of an Indian ; 

tracked the wild deer with the instinct of a hound, 

and took the leap on all occasions in those rural sports, 

which at this period were accompanied by perpetual 
exposures and dangers. Though not accomplished ac- 
cording to the aceeptation of this age, he was by no 
means ignorant or unlettered. He had for his in- 
struetor Gregory North, who boasted of being an Ox- 
ford scholar, and who had indeed m: anaged to scrape 
together, by hook or by crook, from that vast file of 
accumulated learning, W Em ‘eso many bring contribu- 
tions and carry nothing away, a modicum : of scholar- 
ship that might almost pass muster at a college ex- 
amination. His father also, who, when he brushed 
off alittle of the rust of time, was by no means de- 
ficient in general intelligence, ‘paid no little attention 
to his progress in learning. Though of a figure like 
that of Apollo, or an Indian, he would not have made 
a very brilliant debut ata modern fashionable assem- 
blage; but in all those qualities, moral, intellectual and 
physic al, which give one man superiority over another, 
in the stern and. trying warfare of the world, and in 
times of suffering or danger make him the master of his 
fellows, our hero—for such he is—was liberally gifted, 
In short, he was the very man for a new world, and a 
free country. 





Ned Allen; or the Past Age. 
Esq. In 2 vols. London: 
1849, 

UNDER the guise of a fiction, Mr. HANNAY has sought 

to depict Scotch manners about a century since. The 

story is of the slightest and scarcely worth notice, but 
the sketches of character are shrewd, and some of the 
adventures and anecdotes are amusing enough. How 
far the picture is a true one we cannot say, but if 
iccurately drawn, the state of morals in the north must 
have been bad enough, especially for a country pro- 
fessing §» much puritanism. Drunkenness appears to 
h: ve been the failing of all classes, and the clergy in- 
dulged equally with the laity. There is considerable 
sm itness in the writing, which makes it readable in 
spite of the defectiveness of the story. Mr HANNAY 
revels in highland scenery, and describes with manifest 
enthusiasm its sports and pastimes as they were seen in 

“the past age.” This portion of the work is far more 

interesting and real than the earlier part, in which the 

reader is conducted to the West Indies, and introduced 
to life among planters and slaves. 


By Davip HANNAY, 
Longman and Co. 








The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

London: Simms & M‘Intyre. 
Tue Parlour Library is to be made more popular than 
ever by the additions to it of all the romances of Mr. 
James. The first is nowZbefore us, and it_is, perhaps, 
the best of his fictions. In this form, the whole novel 
will be to be bought at about threepence more than the 
cost of borrowing it from a circulating library. A word, 
however, to the proprietors of the Parlour Library. 
We hope, and sure we are that hundreds of their 
patrons will join us in it, that they are not about to 
substitute Mr. JAMmEs’s works for the interesting and 
very acceptable translations from foreign fictions with 
which they have hitherto treated us. Mr. James’s 
works, it must be remembered, are familiar to most 
persons; there are few who have not read them, and 
therefore it will probably be found that they will not 
have so ready a sale as fictions which are new to all 
unglish readers. 








Black William’s Grave. By Miximus More, Gen- 
tleman. In3 vols. London: Newby. 1849. 


To those who love a thorough-going romance, in. which 


the run is given to the imagination, and all kinds of 


impossibilities are resorted to for the purpose of the 
plot; where the blood of those who read with a resolve 
to give themselves up to the author's guidance, and 
permit their fancies to be carried whither he will, this 
will be an acceptable work. Since the days of the 
Minerva Press, we have not seen so complete a. cir- 
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culating library novel as Black William's Grave. Its 
very name indicates its nature, and it does not belie the 
promise of that name. It is a great deal too Toman- 
tically horrible to please such cold-blooded critics as 
ourselves; but doubtless there are thousands of un- 
imaginative persons in search of a sensation who will 
pore over it with delight, and to such we commend it. 





. SO 


POETRY. 
Humble Sorrows, Arno and Francisca, and other Poems. 
By Mrs. Rosert Derina. London: Groombridge 
& Co. 1849, 


WE cannot conscientiously say that the interior of this 
volume quite corresponds with its splendid exterior 
Bound in the richest blue and gold, printed with the 
best type on the finest paper, it will be an ornament to 
any drawing-room table. But our critical duty is to 
look more particularly into its intellectual merits, and 
we are obliged to say that in this it somewhat dis- 
appoints the expectations raised by its first aspect. 
Mrs. Derrne is one of the not very numerous class of 
good verse-makers, and she is not quite a poet. Her 
Humble Sorrows is simply a prose tale turned into 
rhyme, and thereby somewhat damaged. Mrs. DERING 
is we fear, one of those who have mistaken aspiration 
for inspiration}; the love of poetry for the genius to 
produce it. She has a refined taste, pure sentiments, 
a more than common command of language, facility 
in the mechanism of verse, but there is wanting the 
spark of divine without which all these qualifications | 
serve only to deceive the possessor into hopes which 
cannot be fulfilled. This is one of the most remark- 
able instances of being nearly a poet, but not quite 
which we have met with since our critical toils began 
But although we fear Mrs. Derta’s aspirations in 
rhyme will not be fulfilled, it is, we believe, only a mis- 
take in the direction of her powers. She could scarcely | 
fail to write excellent prose, and acquire in that the | 
distinction she has almost reached in verse. 





Christmas Tyde. A Series of Sacred Songs and 
Poetical Pieces, suited to the Season. London : 
Pickering, 1849. 

A votumeE for the season, and truly seasonable. So 

happy is the thought, so sure of success the enterprise, 

because so sure to please, that it is surprising it should 
have been left to this year, 1849, to witness its pro- 
duction. Here are gathered all that the poets of Eng- 
land, in all time, have sung about Christmas—the 
carols of genius offering its meed of praise and thanks- 
giving for the great work of human redemption. The 
contents are arranged with some degree of order. The 
book opens with an invocation by Leighton, then an in- 
troduction comprises poems descriptive of man’s fallen 

State before the birth of Christ. The first part is com- | 

posed of poems that celebrate the Advent of the Lord ; 

the second part, of such as relate to the birth of our 

Lord, including carols commemorative of the season; 

the third part, of sacred songs on the infancy of our 

Lord and the festivals connected therewith, and a collec- 

tion of descriptive pieces, on subjects associated with 

Christmas Tyde, concludes the volume, which is printed 

in Mr. PrckER1Ne’s quaint old type, so clear and bold | 

and beautiful to the eye. 

A more appropriate and acceptable Christmas pre- | 
sent than this there has not appeared since we com- 
menced this record of the progress of publication, now | 
SIX years ago, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Ex- 
change. By Joun Francis, author of the 
“History of the Bank of England,” &c. | 
London: Willoughby and Co. ~ 

Continued from page 524, 

The passion for wealth produced by the 
gambling and speculations of the Stock Ex- 
change led to an almost universal corruption, | 
as, we fear, it has almost done in our own 


| that all wonder ceased at the increase of the 


| lower tradesmen was greatly suspended. 


time. It penetrated to the highest classes. 
This was the melancholy 
CORRUPTION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The corrupt transactions which tended so greatly to 
increase the national debt are very remarkable. The 
assembled Commons declared in a solemn vote, “It is 
notorious that many millions are unaccounted for.” Mr. 
Hungerford was expelled from the lower house for 
accepting a bribe of 21/.; and the Duke of Leeds im- 
peached for taking one of 5,500 guineas. The price of 
a Speaker—Sir Joan Trevor—was 1,0052, and the 
Secretary to the Treasury was sent to the Tower on 
suspicion of similar practices. Money receivers lodged 
great sums of public money with the goldsmiths at the 
current interest. Others lent the exchequer its own 
cash in other persons’ names; and out of forty-sis 
millions raised in fifteen years, twenty-five millions 
were unaccounted for. The commissioners of hackney 
coaches were accessible, and peculation in the army was 





discovered by a chance petition of the dwellers in a 
country town. By this it appeared that the inhabi- 
tants of Royston, in Hertfordshire, had large claims 
made upon them for money by colonels, captains, and 
cornets, in addition to the food and lodging which was 








their due. A few independent members took up the 
question; the public supported them; and at this 
juncture a book was delivered at the lobby of the house, 
which asserted that the public embezzlement was as 


enormous as it was infamous, and that the writer was | 
prepared to make discoveries which would astonish the 
world. The offer was accepted; 


a searching inquiry 
was made, and defalcations were discovered , 








debt and at the decrease of the nation b 
abuses in clothing the army were plain and palpable. 
The agents habitually detained the money due to the 
soldiers, and used it for their own advantage, or com- 
pelled them to pay so large a discount that they were 
in the utmost distress. 





The subaltern officers were not better Colonel 
Hastings, afterwards cashiered for the offence, mad 
them buy their raiment of him. If they hesitated, he 
threatened; if they refused, he confined them. In 


lication of the 





1693 an inquiry was made into the apy 
secret service money, when great and deserved anim- 
adversion was passed upon those through whom it 
circulated. The power possessed by government under | 
such abuses may be imagined. They were sure of the 
votes of those who had pla es and pensions, and they 
were sure also of the votes of that large class of ex- 
pectants which always haunts a profuse ministry; 
thus “ the courtiers,” as the ministerial party was long 
designated, could baffle any bills, quash all grievances, 








stifle any accounts, and raise any amount of money. 
The introduction of lotteries was another 
fruitful source of mischief to the minds of the 


people. The first effect is thus described : 
THE LOTTERY MANIA. 
Lottery magazine proprietors, lottery tailors, lottery 
staymakers, lottery glovers, lottery hatmakers, lottery 


tea merchants, lottery snuff and tobacco merchants, 
lottery barbers—where a man for being shaved and 
paying threepence stood a chance of receiving 10/.— 
lottery shoe-blacks, lottery eating-houses — where for 
sixpence, a plate of meat and the chance of sixty 
guineas was given—lottery oyster-stalls, where three- 
pence gave a supply of oysters and a remote chance of 
five guineas, were plentiful; and, to complete a cata- 
logue which speaks volumes, at a sausage-stall in a 


| narrow alley was the important intimation written up, 


worth of sausages the fortunate 





that for one farthin 
purchaser might realize a capital of five shillings. 
Quack doctors, a class which formed so peculiar a 
feature in village life of old, sold medicine at a high 
price, giving those who purchased it tickets in a lottery 
purporting to contain silver and other valuable prizes. 

The eagerness of the populace grew with the oppor- 
tunity. The newspapers teemed with proposals; and 
the rage for gambling reigned uncontrolled. Every 
ravenous adventurer who could collect a few articles 
advertised a lottery. Shopkeepers, compelled by the 
decrease of business, took the 
their goods in lottery. 
Purchasers 
refused to give the full price for that which might be 
obtained for nothing. 


fertile place in the world,” excited the 


hint, and disposed of | 
Ordinary business among the | 


This was the first 
EXCHEQUER BILL FRAUD. 

The first fraud in exehequer bills occurred within a 
year of their creation: when receivers general, members 
of Parliament, and @eputy accountants, formed a con- 
federacy fraudulently to endorse some of these securities, 
to which their position gave them access. The robbery 
was discovered; and a Mr. Reginald Marryott, one of 
the accomplices, saved himself by discovering the plot. 
[he House of Commons expelled from its numbers the 
men whose dishonour was increased by their position; 
and, as the estate of Mr. Charles Duncombe, one of the 
accused, was worth 400,000/., they fined him 200,0002, 
being the amount wrongfully circulated. In the House 
of Lords it fell to the Duke of Leeds to give the casting 
vote. Mr. Duncombe’s estate was saved, but the duke’s 
credit suffered, for he gave his decision in favour of the 
defaulter; and it was said that Mr. Duncombe paid no 
inconsiderable sum for the benefit he received at the 
hands of his grace. The charge was never brought 
home; but the duke’s after conduct gave a sufficient 
colouring to the suspicion. 

Another famous bubble was 

THE MUSQUITO SCHEME. 

Every device of human ingenuity was practised. 
300ks were published in which the climate of Paradise 
seemed uncongenial by that of Poyais. The air was 
soft and balmy; the sun and sky were alike fructifying; 
the soil yearned to yield its fruits; the water ran over 

nds of gold. Grain was to g without sowing. 
Tortoiseshell, diamonds, and pearls, were plentifully 
promised; and to the least imaginative the most glow- 
ing realms of the Pacific grew pale in comparison with 
a region where the sun was ever bright, and the soil 
ever yielding. Labour would be superseded, life com- 
menced in hardship would end in luxury; while 
gorgeous pictures of “the finest climate and most 

undisciplined 
imagination of those who had the money necessary to 
convey them thither. ; . ‘ . . 

At length the barks which were to conduct the 
settlers were entered at Leith harbour; and under 
different auspices, but with similar results to those 
which marked the Darien expedition from the same 
port, they left the spot which many were destined to 
see no more. 

Their arrival at the Black river was ominous. As 
their vessel neared the new country, a gun was fired, 
and colours 1 to announce the coming of the 
rrants. ry moment they looked anxiously out 
some symptoms of the settlement. Every eye was 
strained to see the spire of the church which, in all 
their dreams, had decorated their home. Every heart 
beat with a strange unwonted anxiety as they came 
near the place which had been pictured in such vivid 
colours. No great powers of imagination are necessary 
to conceive their watchful expectation, as hour after 
hour passed, and their signals remained disregarded; or 
with what a bounding joy they must have seen the 
1g three white people, approach the 
ship. The delusion was brief; and a few words damped 
their hopes and destroyed their visions, by the informa- 
tion that it was a savage, sterile, and desolate spotn 
Greatly dispirited, they commenced a sad and sulley 
journey up the creek. With a burning sun and sky 
ibove, no traces of civilization around, exhausted be 
the climate and galled by insects, which the heat of thn 
air nourished in great size, they proceeded with an 
almost funereal melancholy to their city of refuge. The 
young and ardent asked for gold and gems; the old and 
cautious looked at the situation, as, with an anxiety 
they could not conceal, they questioned of the soil, its 
capabilities, and its cultivation. “Lo!” wrote one, who 
suffered greatly in this disastrous expedition. “Lo! 
they said it was all swampy.” By the shades of even- 
ing they landed, and eagerly looked for their future 
home. It was too dark to see where the old town of 
St. Joseph's formerly stood, as its site was covered with 
bushes; and new town there was none, save a couple of 
huts, scarcely worthy the name. The next day the 
terrible heat of the climate demanded shelter; but with 
every possible exertion it occupied three days in clearing 
sufficient ground for their habitation. Some wept at 
sight of the desolate spot; others gnashed their teeth; 
while many, yielding to despair, threw themselves on 
the ground, and declared themselves abandoned of God 
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and man. The more hopeful were employed in pitching 
tents, and had scarcely commenced landing the goods, 
on which their safety depended, when a great gale arose 
and the vessel was blown away; nor did they hear of 
her until a month had elapsed. Their situation was 
not only painful and perilous, but almost hopeless. 

Night brought its fearful malaria — day its yet more 
fearful sun; and who can imagine the first dig of the 
spade which, as it sunk deeply into a soil, half mud and 
half water, sunk more deeply into the heart of the un- 
happy agriculturist. They sowed corn, and the sun 
withered it as it rose from the ground. They planted 
potatoes, and as they sprung up, they perished from the 
great heat. A further danger appeared to the settlers. 
They were told by the king of the Musquito nation, 
that no grant would be recognised by him, and that 
they must acknowledge allegiance or quit his territory. 
In these circumstances it was deemed advisable for a 
deputation to wait upon his Majesty; and over sandy 
beaches they took their way. Weak from want of food, 
weary from want of rest, their journey proved one of 
toil and trouble. The rainy season was fast approach- 
ing; sickness and death decimated the wanderers; and 
vainly did they make desperate efforts to avert their 
impending fate. One party procured a boat and started 
in search of aid; but, unhappily, forgetting to take 
water, died ere it could attain help. Others bought a 
canoe, and, with Indians to guide them, were scarcely 
at sea, ere their treacherous companions plundered and 
flung them overboard. Those who remained had yet to 
be acclimated; and sickness added to the sufferings they 
had already endured. LEating salt provisions; drinking 
impure water; burning by day, and shivering by night; 
on the borders of a creek which bred disease; with a 
fatal malaria around; they were unable to resist the 
ague, which in its worst form seized upon them. With- 
out help and without hope; far from home; in an in- 
hospitable country, sickness seized upon one and all. 
It spared neither age nor sex, neither strength nor 
decrepitude. The most resolute fell beneath its power; 
the weakest felt its fatal influence; and so fearfully 
was the colony at one time situated, that not one could 
lift a finger to assist the other. Death ensued; and the 
only portion of the soil gained by many was that which 
gave agrave. The mortality was two-thirds. 

We add a few personal sketches : 

THOMAS GUY. 

In 1724 died the founder of Guy’s Hospital, and a 
sketch of this remarkable man’s career is a curious 
picture of the period. The son of a lighterman and 
member of the senate—one year the penurious diner on 
a shop counter, with a newspaper for a table-cloth, and 
the next the founder of the finest hospital in England 
—at one time an usurious speculator, and at another 
the dispenser of princely charities—the wearer of 
patched garments, but the largest dealer in the Alley— 
beginning life with hundreds, and ending it with hun- 
dreds of thousands—Thomas Guy was one of the many 
remarkable men who, tempted from their legitimate 
pursuit, entered into competition with the jobbers of the 
Stock Exchange, and one of the few who devoted their 
profits to the benefit of a future generation. 

His principal dealings were in those tickets with 
which, from the time of the second Charles, the seamen 
had been remunerated. After years of great endurance, 
and of great labour, the defenders of the land were paid 
with inconvertible paper; and the seamen, too often im- 
provident, were compelled to part with their wages at 
any discount which the conscience of the usurer would 
offer. Men who had gone the round of the world, like 
Drake, or had fought hand to hand with Tromp, were 
unable to compete with the keen agent of the usurer, 
who, decoying them into the low haunts of Rotherhithe, 
purchased their tickets at the lowest possible price; and 
skilled seamen, the glory of England’s navy, were thus 
robbed and ruined, and compelled to transfer their ser- 
vices to foreign states, 

In these tickets did Thomas Guy deal; and on the 
wrongs of these men was the vast superstrneture of his 
fortune reared. But jobbing in them was as frequent 
in the high places of England as in ‘Change Alley. 
The seaman was poor and uninfluential, and the orders 
which were refused payment to him, were paid to the 
wealthy jobber, who parted with some of his plunder as 
& premium to the treasury to disgorge the remainder. 
By these means, and by fortunate speculations during 
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the South Sea bubble, Mr. Guy realized a fortune of 
500,000/. 

It must be borne in mind that, a century and a 
quarter ago, half a million was almost a fabulous for- 
tune. It was only to be acquired by speculation in the 
funds,and by ventures which commercial dealings merely 
failed to preduce. In the literature of the past cen- 
tury,a “plam” is mentioned as the great prize of a 
lifetime, and as the extent of mercantile ambition. The 
enormous sums lately realised were then almost un- 
known, or arose from some chivalrous adventure, such 
as marked the lives of a Robert Clive or a Warren 
Hastings; and it was left for the present century to 
witness the achievement of fortunes which in the past 
would have been beyond credence. 

In attaining so great a result, Mr. Guy was doubtless 
assisted by his penurious habits; but he did not possess 
a penurious mind. The endower of a princely charity, 
the founder of almshouses, the enricher of Christ's 
Hospital, the support of his relations, and the friend of 
the poor, must be regarded as one of those contradictory 
characters which at all periods, and in all portions of 
the world, have marked the human race. His dealings 
in the Stock Exchange were continued to a late period 
of his existence. In 1720 he speculated largely in the 
South Sea Stock; and in 1724 he died at the age of 
eighty-one, leaving by will 240,000/. to the hospital 
which bears his name. His body lay in state at Mer- 
cer’s Chapel, was carried with great funeral pomp to 
St. Thomas's Hospital, and on 13th February, 1734, 
just ten years after his death, a statue was erected to 
his memory in the square of that asylum partially 
raised by profits from the hard earnings of English 
seamen. 


Another remarkable character was 
SAMPSON GIDEON. 

Sampson Gideon, the great Jew broker, as he was 
called in the City, and the founder of the house of 
Eardley, as he is known to genealogists, died in 1762. 
This name, as the financial friend of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the oracle and leader of Change Alley, and the 
determined opponent of Sir John Barnard, was as fami- 
liar to City circles in the last century as the names of 
Goldsmid and Rothschild are to the present. A shrewd, 
sarcastic man, possessing a rich vein of humour, the 
anecdotes preserved of him are unhappily few and far 
between. “ Never grant a life annuity to an old woman,” 
he would say; “they wither, but they never die;” and 
if the proposed annuitant coughed with a violent asth- 
matic cough on approaching the room door, Gideon 
would call out, “ Aye, aye, you may cough, but it shan’t 
save you six months’ purchase.” 

In one of his dealings with Mr. Snow, the banker— 
immortalised by Dean Swift—the latter lent Gideon 
20,000/. Shortly afterwards the “forty-five” broke 
out; the success of the Pretender seemed certain; and 
Mr. Snow, alarmed for his beloved property, addressed a 
piteous epistle to the Jew. A run upon his house, a 
stoppage, and a bankruptcy, were the least the banker's 
imagination pictured; and the whole concluded with an 
earnest request for his money. Gideon went to the 
bank, procured twenty notes, sent for a phial of harts- 
horn, rolled the phial in the notes, and thus grotesquely 
Mr. Snow received the money he had lent. 

The greatest hit Gideon ever made was when the 
rebel army approached London; when the king was 
trembling; when the prime minister was undetermined, 
and stocks were sold at any price. Unhesitatingly he 
went to Jonathan’s, bought all in the market, advanced 
every guinea he possessed, pledged his name and repu- 
tation for more, and held as much’ as the remainder of 
the members held together. When the Pretender re- 
treated, and stocks rose, the Jew experienced the advan- 
tage of his foresight. 

Like Guy, and most men whose minds are absorbed 
in one engrossing pursuit, Mr. Gideon was no great 
regarder of the outward man, In a humorous essay of 
the period, the author makes his hero say, “ Neither he 
nor Mr. Sampson Gideon ever regarded dress.” He 
educated his children in the Christian faith, but said he 
was too old himself to change. Being desirous to know 
the proficiency of his son in his new creed, he asked, 
“Who made him?” and the boy replied, “ God.” He 
then asked, “‘ Who redeemed him?” to which the fitting 
response was given. Not knowing what else to say, he 
stammered out, “ Who—who—who gave you that hat?” 





when the boy, with parrot-like precision, replied in the 
third person of the Trinity. The story was related with 
great unction at the period. 

“ Gideon is dead,” writes one of his contemporaries, 
in 1762, “worth more than the whole land of Canaan, 
He has left the reversion of all his milk and honey, 
after his son and daughter, and their children, to the 
Duke of Devonshire, without insisting on the Duke 
taking his name, or being circumcised.” That he was 
a man of liberal views may be gathered from his annual 
donation to the Sons of the Clergy, from his legacy of 
2,000/. to the same charity, and of 1,000/. to the London 
Hospital. He died in the faith of his fathers, leaving 
1,000/, to the Jewish synagogue, on condition of being 
interred in the burying-place of the chosen people. 

This is the history of 

THE HOUSE OF BARING. 

The history of the house of Baring—which, though 
generally regarded as mercantile, is largely connected 
with the loans—has been termed an evidence of the 
power of a few active young men to advance themselves 
to immense fortune, and to distinguished marks of favour 
from the sovereign. Various origins are attributed to 
the members of the firm, and the Herald’s College has 
been employed to give the dignity of ancestral honours 
to the family. In 1793, the first baronet of the name 
was created, and the signal services of Sir Francis to 
the East India Company, of which he was a director, 
were greatly appreciated. 

It has been stated, but as the writer is uncertain of 
his authority, he gives it with caution, that they were 
originally German weavers who came over to London; 
and being successful in business, were, through the 
interest of William Bingham of Philadelphia, appointed 
agents to the American government. Considering, 
therefore, the large resources at their command, it is not 
surprising that, during the loyalty loan in 1797, the 
head of the house made one hundred thousand pounds 
for three consecutive days—or that in 1806 it was sar- 
castically said, “Sir Francis Baring is extending his 
purchases so largely in Hampshire, that he soon ex- 
pects to be able to enclose the country with his own 
park paling.” 

In 1805, this gentleman, the first algebraist of the 
day, retired from business with a princely fortune, and 
shortly afterwards died, full of years and honours. A 
green old age, a career closed at the pinnacle of pros- 
perity, and a death-bed surrounded by sons and 
daughters, whom the descendant of the German weaver 
had lived to place in splendid independence, was his 
enviable lot. The great commercial house which he 
had raised to so proud a position was continued by his 
sons, and may be considered the most important mer- 
cantile establishment in the empire. 








A Lift for the Lazy. New York: Putnam. 


Tue writer of this work has, at all events, not 
been idle. He has ransacked all authorities, 
ancient and modern, sedate and gay, for in- 
formation and facts. And he has turned up 
many things which appear to us quite new. 
But that his work is more suited to “ the lazy” 
than to the active, we really cannot discover. 
It consists of a kind of table talk, perhaps 
more valuable than table talk generally is, but 
having the one character of brevity and point. 
It will serve as a book of reference, for the 
various topics handled are made readily 
available by a well arranged index. As it is 
holiday time, and more attractive books are 
scarce, perhaps we may with propriety make a 
few extracts to show the author’s manner :— 
SUICIDES. 

A writer in the “Annales d’Hygiéne,” who has 
examined about 9,000 judicial inquests of Paris, from 
1796 to 1830, thinks himself warranted in assaming— 
1. That philosophical or premeditated suicide takes 
place in the night, or a little before daybreak. 2, That 
accidental or unpremeditated suicide takes place during 
the day; because it is then that the occasional causes 
occur, such as quarrels, bad news, losses at play, in- 
temperance, &c. At every age man chooses a patti- 
cular mode of committing suicide. In youth he has 
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recourse to hanging, which he soon abandons for fire- 
arms: in proportion as his vigour declines, he returns 
to his former mode; and it is most commonly by hang- 
ing, that the old man perishes, who puts an end to his 
existence. 

QUIDNUNC, 

Meaning, literally, “ What now?” is another name 
for newsmonger. Miss Martineau used to tell a plea- 
sant story about one of the class, who, taking advan- 
tage of the interest excited among scientific men in 
relation to the Ross and Back expeditions, was more 
than usually annoying by his fussy questions.—* Sir 
David! Sir David!” he called out at the top of his 
voice, one fine morning in London. Sir David Brewster, 
who was riding down the street in somewhat of a hurry, 
drew up his horse, and approached the speaker. “ Any 
news from the North Pole, Sir David ?”—* D—n the 
North Pole!” was the angry reply of the philosopher, 
as he hastily pursued his way again, leaving the quid- 
nunc transfixed with amazement. “ What is the mat- 
ter, Mr. ?” inquired the Rev. Sydney Smith, who 
came up immediately after the occurrence. The un- 
fortunate man told his story, and dilated upon the 
style of the answer he had received—* so unbecoming 
ina man of his standing—so abrupt, not to say pro- 
fane. D—n the North Pole !”—“ Poh, poh ! my deal 
Sir,” said his comforter, “ you must not mind all that 
Sir David says. He is a singular man. You would 
scarcely believe it, but I assure you it is only a few 
evenings ago that I heard him, before a large company, 
speak in the most disrespectful terms of the Equator.” 

BIBLE STATISTICS. 

The first English edition of the Bible was printed it 
1535; the present translation finished in 1611; perc 
mitted by the Pope to be translated into all the languages 
of the catholic states, February 28th, 1759; the fol- 
lowing is a dissection of the Old and New Testaments, 
made by some curious painstaker: 





In the old Testament. In the New. Total. 
Books ...... we cus ae 66 
Chapters ee is-0«  éces 10,189 
Verses .... | ee Po 31,173 
Words .... 592,493 .... 181,253 .... 773,746 


Letters .... 2,728,100 .... 838,380 .... 3,566,480 

The Apocrypha has 183 chapters, 6,081 verses, and 
125,185 words. The middle chapter, and the least, in 
the Bible, is the 117th Psalm, the middle verse is the 
8th of the 118th Psalm, the middle line is in the 2nd 
book of Chronicles, 4th chapter, and 16th verse: the 
word “and” occurs in the Old Testament 35,535 times; 
the same word in the new Testament occurs 10,684 
times; the word “ Jehovah” occurs 6,855 times. 

Old Testament.—The middle book is Proverbs; the 
middle chapter, the 29th of Job; the least verse is the 
first book of Chronicles, Ist chapter and 1st verse. 

New Testament.—The middle is the Thessalonians 
2nd; the middle chapter is between the 13th and 14th 
of the Romans; the middle verse is the 17th of the 
17th chapter of the Acts; the least verse is the 35th 
of the 11th chapter of the Gospel by St. John. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra has all 
the letters of thie alphabet in it. 

The 19th chapter of the 2nd book of Kings, and the 
37th chapter of Isaiah, are alike. 

The book of Esther has ten chapters, but neither 
the words Lord nor God in it. 

BLUE STOCKING. 

A great deal of ingenuity and research has been dis- 
played in tracing this term to its origin, which was 
undoubtedly, accorded to Mills, in his history of the 
Crusades, the society “ della calza” (of the Stocking), 
formed at Venice, in che year 1500; the members being 
distinguished by the colour of their stockings, the pre- 
vailing tint of which was blue. The society “ della 
calza” lasted till the year 1590, when the foppery of 
Italian literature took some other symbol. ‘The re- 
Jected title then crossed the Alps, and branded female 
pedantry in Paris. It diverged from France to Eng- 
land, and for a while, under the name of “ bas bleu,” 
marked the vanity of the small advances in literature 
of the female coteries of the latter country. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 

General Washington placed great confidence in the 
good sense and patriotism of Jonathan Trumbull, who 
at an early period of the American revolution, was 
governor of the state of Connecticut. In a certain 
emergency, when a measure of great importance was 











under discussion, Washington remarked, “ We must 
consult brother Jonathan on the subject.” The result 


of that consultation was favourable; and the words of 
the commander-in-chief passed into a common phrase, 
applied indiscriminately by officers and men in all cases | 


of difficulty which afterwards occurred during the war. 
Thus, from the constant use of the expression, “we 
must consult brother Jonathan,” which soon passed from 
he army to the people at large, we received from the 
English that appellation which has stuck to us as 
closely as their “ John Bull” to them. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


Johnson, while composing his dictionary, sent a note | 


to the Gentleman’s Magazine, to inquire the etymology 
of the word curmudgeon. Having obtained the infor- 
mation, he records in his work the obligation to an 
anonymous letter-writer— Curmudgeon, a vicious way of 
pronouncing ceur méchant. An unknown correspon- 
dent. Ash copied the word into his dictionary, in this 
manner: “ Curmudgeons, from the French ceur, un- 
known; and méchant, a correspondante. 

Pope, in a note on Measure for Measure, informs us 
that its story was taken from Cinthio’s Novels, Dec. 8, 
Nov. 5, that is, Decade 8, Novel 5. 
burton, in his edition of Shakspere, puts the words at 
full length, thus, December 8, November 5. 

For a catalogue compiled some years ago by a French 
writer of “ Works on Natural History,” he has inserted 
Edgeworth’s “ Essay on Irish Bulls.” 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 
“ Like angel-visits, few and far between. 
Pleasures of Hope. 


” 


‘tits visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between.” 
Blair's Grave. 
** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
Goldsmith. 


«“‘ Man wants but little, nor that little long.” 
Young's Night Thoughts. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


The first attempt at a monthly publication of the 
parliamentary debates was made in the Gentleman’ | 


Magazine for August, 1735, and the practice was con- 
tinued in succeeding numbers. The reports were of the 
most timid and cautious description, the names of the 
speakers being given only by the first and last letters, 
and in many cases no speaker's name is mentioned; all 
that appears is a summary of the argument and discus 
sion. They got bolder by degrees, and at last the 
names were printed at full length. This audacity, 
coupled with the fact that some of the members 


appeared in a light not very satisfactory to themselves, | 


either from their own defects, or the incorrect version 
of their oratory, caused the attention of the Commons 
to be drawn to the subject. It was brought under 
notice, April 13, 1738, by the speaker, who was fol- 
lowed by Yonge, Windham, and Sir Thomas Winning- 
ton. The last concluded a very angry speech with 
these words: “ Why, Sir, you will have the speeches of 
this house every day printed, even during your session ; 
and we shall be looked upon as the most contemptible 
assembly on the face of the earth!” The result was a 
thundering resolution, nnanimously agreed to, declaring 
it “a high indignity to, and a notorious breach of, the 
privileges of the house, to publish the debates, either 
while Parliament is sitting, or during the recess,” and 
threatening to proceed against offenders “with the 
utmost severity.” Accounts of parliamentary business 
were now obtained with greater risk, and various con- 
trivances were employed to disguise a version of them. 
The Gentleman's Magazine published them under the 
title of “the debates of the Senate of Lilliput,” and 
the London Magazine under that of a “ Journal of 
proceedings and debates in the political club;” giving 
Roman names to the speakers, while each publication 
printed an explanatory key to the whole at the end of 
the year. The two gentlemen principally occupied in 
this mystification, were William Guthrie and Thomas 
Gordon, both Scotchmen. About this time, Dr. Joln- 
son arrived in London, and was immediately engaged 
by the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine (Cave), in 
the composition of the parliamentary debates. Guthrie, 
who had a good memory, brought home as much as he 
could recollect of the debate from the house, mending 
his draft by whatever other assistance he could com- 
mand; after which, the matter thus collected under- 
went the finishing touches of Johnson. At times, 





The critical War- | 


| according to Boswell, Johnson had no other aid than 


| the names of the speakers, and the side they took, being 
| left to his own resources to find the argument and 
A speech—the celebrated speech, commenc- 


| 
language. ; ated 
“ The atrocious crime of being a young man, 


ing with n 
| which he put into the mouth of Pitt, when that dis- 
tinguished orator replied to the taunts of Walpole— 
| Johnson afterwards declared in the company of Francis, 
| Wedderburns, Foote, and Murphy, that he “ wrote it in 
|a garret in Exeter Street.” His reports, however, are 
| considered, by the editor of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
History, the most anthentic extant, faithfully embody- 
| ing the argument, if .ot the style, of the speakers. It 
| was once observed .o him, that “he dealt out reason 
and eloquence with an equal hand to both parties.” 
“That is not quite true,” said Johnson: “I saved 
appearances tolerably well, but I took care that the 
Whig dogs should not have the best of it.” The reports 
increased immensely the sale of the magazine; they 
enabled Cave to set up an equipage, on the door panel 
of which, instead of a crest, he had painted a repre- 
sentation of his office at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
sometimes ate his dinner, concealed 





where Johnson 
behind a screen, not having suitable clothes to appear 
before the more modish visitors of his employer, some of 
them, perhaps, members of the house who dropped in to 
see or correct the maiden proofs of their oratory m the 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


senate, 

Our readers will find many such novel and 
attractive “ curiosities” in this carefully com- 
piled volume. 





| The Comic Almanac and Diary for 1850. Edited 
by Henry MAynew, and illustrated by GEORGE 
CrurksHank. London: Bogue. 
TuE Comic Almanac does not grow sober and serious 
with years. “Time has not thinned” its flowing wit, 
nor erased one wrinkle from its honest fun-provoking 
face. CRUIKSHANK is not merely a comic artist, he is 
a great moralist. Always there lurks behind his broad 
grins some serious moral lesson, and so he carries philo- 
sophy into many a breast which would have received 








it in no graver fashion. 

The Comic Almanac would not have maintained 
public favour so long, amid so many rivals, if it had 
not been for this lofty character of its comedy. It is 
something more than mere jest. It is a wholesome 
satire upon the world’s faults and follies, far more 
likely to be cured by this good-tempered rebuke than 
by the grave reproaches of cynics. ‘The medicine of the 
| artist is pleasant to the taste and attractive to the eye; 
that of the dogmatic teacher is too often steeped in gall, 
| and rejected with loathing when it is offered. 
| Welcome, then, always welcome to GEORGE CRUIK- 
Lseaaet and the compliments of the season to the 
Comic Almanac, of which he was the parent, and 
sustains by his genius, admirably 
seconded as he is by the congenial pen of MAYHEW. 
We cannot transfer to our columns specimens of the 
engravings, but we can give to our readers a slight 
smack of the flavour of the prose and the poetry, be- 
ginning with the former, both relating to the same topic. 


| 
| which he still 


| 
| 


THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
The Ancients certainly made a great mistake in not 
choosing Niobe for the Goddess of Marriage. Hymen 
is by far too jolly ; he is all smiles—more of the hyena 
than the crocodile; whilst Niobe is just as she ought 
to be—all tears. There never yet was a marriage that 
was not a perfect St. Swithin affair. No one—unless 
he has the soul of gutta percha, thoroughly waterproof 
—should think of going to a wedding with less than 
two pocket handkerchiefs ; and, even then, a sponge is 
better adapted to the ‘‘ joyful occasion.” Men take 
wives as they do pills, with plenty of water—except- 
ing, indeed, ‘when the “little things’ are well guilt. 
If a kind of matrimonial barometer were kept in each 
family, and its daily indications as to the state of the 
weather at the fireside accurately registered, we have 
no doubt that on the average being taken the following 
results would be arrived at :— 

Before Marriage.....esesceceseees Fair. 

During Marriage ..ccccccsce coos Wet. 

After Marriage ...cscccccceeeeees Stormy. 
Metcorologically speaking, it would be highly interest- 
ing could we arrive at a knowledge of the exact amount 
of “doo” prevailing during courtship. Nobody can 
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= more truly wretched than on the happiest day of 
his life. A wedding is even more melancholy than a 
funeral. The bride weeps for everything and nothing. 
At first she’s heart-broken because she’s about to leave 
her Ma and Pa; then, because she hopes and trusts 
Chawles will always love her; and, when no other 
excuse is left, she bursts into tears because she’s afraid 
he will not bring the ring with him. Mamma, too, is 
determined to cry for the least thing. Her dear, dear 
irl is going away, and she is certain something dre ad- 
ul is about to happen; and goodness gracious! she’s 
forgotten to lock the dining- room door, with all the 
wine and plate on the table, “and three strange green- 
grocers in the house. At church the water is laid on 
at eye-service; indeed, the whole party look so 
wretched, no one would imagine there was a ‘‘ happy 
among them. When Papa gives away his dar- 
g child, he does it with as many sobs as if he were 
handing her over to the fiercest Polygamist since Henry 
the Eighth—instead of bestowing her upon one who 
loves his “lamb,” regardless of the “mint” sauce 
that accompanies her. The bridegroom snivels, either 
because crying’s catching, because he thinks he 
ought, for decency’s sake, toappear deeply moved; and 
the half-dozen bridesmaids are sure to be all weeping, 
because everybody else weeps. When the party return 
home, however, the thoughts of the breakfast cheer 
them up a little ; and the bridesmaids, in particular, 
feel quite resigned to their fate. As if they had erown 
hungry by crying—or the tears had whetted their 
appetites—they drown their cares for a while in the 
white soup-tureen. The champagne goes off and goes 
round, . . . Then the father gets up, and 
after a short and pathetic — upon the virtues of 
that ‘‘ sweet girl,’ whom he ‘ loves as his own flesh 
and dood,” thumps the table, and tells the company 
that ‘‘any one who would not treat her properly would 
be a scoundrel.” Upon this, every one present turns 
round to look and frown at the wretched villain of a 
bridegroom, and then they all fall to weeping again. 
But so strongly has the feeling set in against the new 
son-in-law, that it is only by a speech full of the 
deepest pathos, that he can persuade the company that 
he has not the least thought of murdering, or indeed 
even assaulting his wife. At last the mother, bride, 
and bridesmaids retire to say, ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ and have 
agood ery all together up-stairs. Then the blessing 
and the weeping begin again with renewed vigour. As 
at Vauxhall, they seem to keep the grande st shower 
for the last. The bridesmaids cry till their noses are 
quite red, and their hair is as straight as if they had 
been bathing. And when-the time comes for the happy 
pair to leave, in order to catch the train for Dover, 
then the mother, father, sisters, brothers, bride, bride- 
groom, bridesmaids, and every soul in the house, all 
cry—even down to the old cook, ‘‘ who knowed her 
ever since she were a babby in long clothes’’—as if the 
young couple were about to be “ transported for life’ 
in the literal rather than the figurative sense of the 
term. 


Now for the poet’s lucubrations on the same fruitful 
theme: 


An affecting Copy of Verses written by the Wretched Bride- 
groom, on the Evening previous to the Awful Ceremony. 
In grief and sorrow I rue the day, 
A young woman first led me astray; 
There is no hope for me, to-morrow, 
My life must end in shame and sorrow. 


In the morning, at ten, St. George’s bell 
Will toll for me—dreadful for to tell; 
For then, ulas !—oh, bitter lot— 

They ties the horrid fatal knot. 

Percival Spooney is my sad name, 

I do confess I was much to blame ; 

I see my folly, now it is too late, 

And do deserve my most dreadful fate. 
On the first of April, it came to pass, 

I well remember,—Alas ! alas !— 

The very thought makes my heart to bleed, 
I did vow to do this horrid deed. 

Oh hadn’t I never seen Ann Power, 

I might have been happy to this hour ; 
Keeping company with that artful Miss, 
Has brought me, in my prime, to this. 


It was, while a-walking in Love Lane, 

She first put the thoughts into my brain ; 
Sure, I had much better ne’er been born, 
For now I must end my days in scern. 
Intent on effecting my vile plan, 

I seeks her father--a grey-hair’d man ; 
And, like a madman, straight attacks him, 
*Twas a heavy blow when I did axe him. 


With a heart of stone, or hardest metal, 
The poor old man I quick did settle : 
He soon was silene’d, that fatal night, 
And quite cut up—what a horrid sight! 





Indeed—indeed, it was shocking sad ; 
How could I do it ?—but I was mad ; 
When I did think on what I’d done, 
I felt inclin’d for to cut and run. 


Her mother was,—oh, horrid fact! 
A vile accessory to the act ; 

For she did urge me on, you see, 
To do this here atrocity. 


Young men, by me pray a warning take—~ 
Shun woman’s company ere ’tis too late ; 

If you're a-courting, strive your lives to mend, 
Pity my sad untimely end. 


To-morrow, many the crowd will swell, 
To behold the awful spectacle : 

What a dismal sight, alas! to see 

A young man launch’d into misery. 

As the church-bell tolls the hour of ten, 
The sad procession will begin ; 

And then, ’midst many a tearful eye, 
My hands they will proceed to tie. 
While the fatal noose they do prepare, 
The Parson he will breathe a prayer, 
Then vainly ask for me a blessin’, 

And pardon crave for my transgression. 
Sadly, I confess, I’ve done amiss. 

I know there is no hope for bliss. 
To-morrow I shall be a public gaze, 
And then in torments end my days. 








Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Second Edition. 

Part 1. London: Griffin & Co. 1849. 
Ir is scarcely necessary now to praise the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. Its fame is established. As its design 
was unique, so was its execution unrivalled. The ablest 
writers of the day were employed on every department, 
and it has remained a wonderful monument of human 
visdom gathered together by an extraordinary outlay of 
capital. But knowledge is continually advancing. 
Large stores have been added since it was written. Its 
cost, too, has hitherto placed it beyond the reach of any 
but the wealthy. We have now to report a bold, but 
we have no doubt successful, dealing with it. The 
present proprietors have determined to adapt it to the 
present state of information in a new edition, and pub- 
lish it in a cheap and portable form. The first part of 
the enterprise is before us: it contains CoLERIDGE’s 
famous “ Treatise on Method,” which was written as an 
introduction te the Cyclopedia itself, and upon the plan 
of which it was framed. This Cyclopedia is not merely 
for reference, but it is a book to be read; it is indeed a 
systematic summary of hnman knowledge methodically 
arranged, and therefore the value of a cabinet edition of 
it, which may be easily held in the hand or carried in 
the pocket, will be understood. As we shall doubtless 
have frequent opportunities of noticing it in the course 
of its publication, and of describing its progress and 
contents from number to number, we need do no more 
at present than recommend it to the attention of our 
numerous readers. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The British Almanac of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1850; and The 
Companion to the Almanac, or Year Book of General 
Information, for 1850. Kxicur.—The best recom- 
mendation of this almanac, is, that it has long stood the 
test of time, and the battle of competition,—for there 
are many volumes of the kind boasting greater bulk 
and offered at a lower price. A glance at the page of 
contents completely astounds one, for while all the or- 
dinary attributes of an almanac are unusually replete, 
the mass of scientific information, the fullness of the 
miscellaneous register, the amplitude of the commercial 
feature, the information regarding education and edu- 
cational establishments, and the vast list of several 
items which are given, defy examination, and of course 
place enumeration out of the question. We may pro- 
nounce the work a repertoire for reference that of its 
class is not equalled. And The Companion to the Al- 
manac is equa!ly deserving praise. It contains as many 
as ten articles of general information on subjects of 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and History, Chro- 
nology, Geography, and Statistics, &c.; twenty-five 
abstracts of the important Public Acts of last Session 
of Parliament, and six articles affording ample abstracts 
of valuable Parliamentary documents. ‘There is also 
a lucid Chronicle of the Session 1849, and an account 
of the Private Bills and the Public Petitions of the 


same period. And, to add to the completeness of the 
work, a History of the Public Improvements, a Chron- 
icle of Occurrences, a Necrological Table of Literary 
Men, Artists, &c., and a Bankruptcy Analysis are 
added. The latter shows what number of persons in 
the various trades and professions became bankrupts 
during the year, It is curious to notice that the 
highest number were among the grocers (eighty-one); 
and the next highest among the drapers (sixty-one), 
the lowest number (one), was an underwriter. There 
were severally, of attorneys, two; bankers, twenay-one; 
booksellers, twelve; engineers, nine; newspaper proprie- 
tors, three; stock and share brokers, seventeen ; surgeons, 
eleven. In conclusion, we may say of The Companion 
that it abounds with information suitable for reference, 
and also valuable for the student—that the articles 
are tersely written, bristling with facts, which will be 
of every-day value to every body. 








SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. 





Desrrovus of making Tur Critic as complete a record 
as possible of English literature, and that it may serve 
also the purpose of a publisher’s circular, informing 
booksellers, book-buyers, and readers, what books appear 
and what they are about, we are compelled to group 
together, with merely a brief note of their subject- 
matters, a number of little books and pamphlets which 
have no claim to a separate review, and of which, in- 
deed, our space would not admit, even if our readers 
vere willing to have our columns occupied witk such 
“small deer.” We now proceed to notice in this manner 
another heap which has accumulated. 

Mr. T. W. Newman has sent us an essay on the 
Constitutional and Moral Right or Wrong of our 
National Debt. It is a bold inquiry into the morality 
of our debt, the right of a nation to contract and im- 
pose it upon posterity, and the duty that is now in- 
cumbent upon us at once to resolve that there shall 
be no more of such contracts, and that the existing 
obligations shall be got rid of by some process of pay- 
ment. To this end he recommends a large reduc- 
tion of expenditure, and the application of the surplus 
revenue to the liquidation of the debt. He further 
proposes (and the idea is, we believe, as new as it is 
excellent), that the saving which will accrue from the 
falling in of the Long Annuitiesin 1860 and succeeding 
years, should be ordered to be applied, by an act of Par- 
liament to be passed now, before we pocket the advan- 
tage, to the purchase of some Long Annuities, so as 
to make a large hole in the debt by a sacrifice which we 
shall not feel. The whole pamphlet is extremely well 
reasoned and will repay perusal—Mr. YEARSLEY has 
forwarded a reprint of some articles contributed by him 
to The Lancet, in which be describes a new mede of 
curing deafness, that is said to have been attended with 
extraordinary success.—A new edition is before us of a 
proposition which had been made to the Fine Arts 
Commission, to cover the walls of the New Houses of 
Parliament with Pictorial Maps for the illustration of 
the Land, the Sea, and the Heavens. Has it never 
struck the author of this ingenious scheme that there 
is such a thing as fitness ? His notion would do very 
well for a school-room, or a museum, but it would not 
be appropriate to a Parliament House.—From the Rev. 
MorGan Cowlg, M. A., we have received A Letter 
to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch on the Education 
at Putney College, It gives a succinct account of the 
improvements which have been made, and such as are 
still required, in that establishment—The Thanks- 
giving Sermon, by the Rev. J. W. BucKuey, has already 
reached a second edition—Mr. ALFrep SmEE has 
published a sequel to his Electro-biology, under the 
title of Principles of the Human Mind deduced from 
Physical Laws. It is the further application of the 
discovery which in his former work he professes to have 
made of the modus operandi of the human mind, which 
he contends to be a complicated galvanic battery, or 
rather a congeries of batteries. ‘Those who read the 
former will read this with curiosity and interest, 
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FOREIGN LITERARY JOURNAL. 


La Révolution du 24 Fevrier. Par M. Dunoyer, 
Conseiller d’Etat, Membre de |’institut. Paris, 
Guillaumin et Cie, Libraires, 14, Rue Richelieu. 
1849. 

Tus volume contains an account of the events which 
occurred in France, from the insurrection of February, 
1848, to that of June, 1849. The author says, “‘ The 
object I have proposed to myself in the following pages 
is, not.so much to write a History of the Revolution 
itself, as to endeavour to find reasons for its taking 
place; to make them understood, and to describe the 
nature, effects, and causes of the revolution; and, above 
all, while deciding, as clearly and perspicuously as 
I am able, the cause, to contribute, if possible, in 
giving an enlightened and efficient assistance and di- 
rection to the praiseworthy efforts which have been 
made during the last fifteen months, to regulate, re- 
duce, and, in case of need, to repress its extravagances, 
by those for whom it was professedly effected, and to 
whom the results have been so disastrous.” 

M. Dunoyenr is a Conseiller d’ Etat, and a Member 
of the Institute, and for thirty-five years has been a 

ublic man. He has been foremost on all occasions, 
oth as a writer and speaker, in proclaiming his 

opinions upon the momentous events which have come 
under his notice, or in which he has been an actor. 
Having for so long a time witnessed the disasters and 
excesses of revolutions, it is not surprising that 
he should entertain a deep-rooted aversion for 
revolutions and their authors; but we cannot admit 
this as an excuse for intemperate language, and the 
lavish use of epithets, such as “‘stupid, hideous, odious, 
detestable, brutal, infernal, and diabolical,’’ which are 
employed on the slightest provocation. Such language 
is unworthy of the subject, and beneath the dignity of 
the Conseiller d’ Etat. 

M. DunoyeEk is an uncompromising monarchist and 
legitimist. His detestation of republics and repub- 
licans is no less, than for revolutions and revolu- 
tionists. The stages through which the republic has 
rapidly passel, from a ‘‘ Gouvernement Provisoire”’ 
toa “Commission Executive,’ thence to a ‘ Pouvoir 
Executif,”’ and to the ‘*Présidence du 10 Décembre,”’ 
indicate to him, that the days of the republic are 
numbered, that a monarchy is at hand, and that the 
restoration of the elder branch of the Bourbons will 
soon be ‘‘un fait accompli.”’ Although our author 
says, that he was foremost in condemning the famous 
ordonnances, resistance to which was perfectly justifiable 
and constitutional, the revolution they occasioned was 
as unnecessary and cruel an overthrow of a dynasty, as 
the insurrection which exiled the Orleans family. “ He 
thinks that, when on the abdication of Charles the Tenth, 
a legal transmission of the crown to the Duke de 
Bordeaux, under the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
had taken piace, the elevation of Louis Phillippe to the 
throne was an usurpation which circumstances forced 
upon him, but was an illegal and criminal proceed- 


ing, for which the nation, and the then object of its | 


choice, are now undergoing the punishment. 
The work is divided into eight books or chapters, in 





which the subject is discussed in as many points of | 


view. The preface contains a full explanation of the 
author’s sentiments, and seems to offer an apology for 
the asperity of language to which we have alluded. 
He says, there were many causes which inspired him 
with a profound aversion for the revolution. Long 
study, combined with observation and experience, had 
disposed him to view the revolutionary spirit which so 
much pervaded society, with no ordinary feeling of 
dread, and enabled him to foresee the disaster and ruin 
which such conyulsions oceasion. The unexpected and 
unnecessary outbreak, which swept away the Orleans 
dynasty, seems to him, therefore, to have been one of 
the most detestable political actions which has ever 
taken place, and one which offers the gravest insult and 
reproach to the vaunted civilization of a nation, 
which, after sixty years of domestic convulsions, after 
thirty-four years of parliamentary life, could not ob- 
tain, or we should rather say, make known its claim 
to the reform of abuses, real or imaginary, without 
recourse to arms and bloodshed. But we are a little 
astonished to find, that after this strong expression of 
opinion, after devoting one chapter to show how “ un- 
necessary” the revolution was, M. Dunoyer has de- 
voted another book.to show, that however unnecessary 
it was no less inevitable. This is a strange inconsis- 
tency, and we fear not the only one with which 

- UUNOYER may be charged. 

In the first chapter we have a detailed account of the 
events which transpired during the eventful days, 
the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of February, 1848, events 
with which we have all long since been familiar. We 


| 





think with M. Dunoyer, that it is difficult to sa’ 
which is most surprising, the ease with which th® 
revolution was effected by a small but daring section 
or the feebleness and incapacity displayed by the whole 
body politic—the utter paralysis with which it was 
seized. The dismissal of the ministers, the withdrawal 
of the troops at the moment of the monarch’s utmost 
need, were such suicidal acts, that it seems impossible 
to account for them. To rely on the assistance and 
fidelity of the National Guard, when a host of disci- 
plined, and as yet, loyal troops, with tried commanders 
were at hand, was equally an act of madness, for, as 
M. DunoyeEr says, the government well knew the 
disposition of the National Guards, it knew that one 
half was ardent and active, but confessedly inclined to 
sedition, while the other looked on regardless of the 
issue, and that, therefore, both were unworthy of con- 
fidence. 

We ventured to record our opinion some time since, 
upon the advantages which would arise from the abo- 
lition of the National Guards, and are glad to find that 
a similar feeling is gaining ground in France. In} 
confirmation of the opinion we then expressed, we here | 
insert a short extract from a contemporary, relating | 
to a bill lately introduced in the ‘‘ Assembly,” by | 
M. Ferpinanp Barnor, for the dissolution of the 
National Guards of Lyons. 

‘The facts brought forward by M. Barror in 
favour of the measure were very striking, and made 
a strong impression on the house. It appears that the 
four mayors of Lyons have strongly insisted on the 
temporary dissolution of the National Guards, as the 
only means both of ensuring the tranquillity of the 
city and of reviving trade. Besides this, General 
GreMEAU, the military commander of the 6th military 
division, of which Lyons is the capital, has sent in 
a report to the govelnment, in which he states th it, 1f 
the National Guard of Lyons remains armed, he will 
require 25,000 men to guard the peace of that city; 
whereas if the National Guards be disarmed, he will 
insure it with the present garrison of 10,000 men. 
This fact of itself decided the Assembly in favour of 
the measure, which was at once passed without a di- 
vision. 

“The report of General GrMEAU gives rise, how- 








ever, to other considerations of a very serious nature. | § 


The National Guards of France are generally con- 
sidered one of the principal safeguards of her liberties; 
but, if the argument of General GeMEAU is good, it 
would follow that the existence of the National Guard 
is one of the principal reasons for the maintenance of 
the huge standing army. With a National Guard in 
Lyons, 25,000 men are necessary; and without it, 
10,000 would be sufficient. Supposing the same to be 
the case over the whole of France, the huge standing | 
army of 400,000 men might be reduced to 160,000, 

if the whole of the 





National Guards were dissolved. 
Indeed, M. Ferpinanp Barror adinitted that the 
National Guard, though an exceedingly valuable insti- 
tution in time of war or of danger from abroad, was 
a source of danger and embarrassment at periods of 
revolution and internal dissentions. From this it 
would appear that the experience of the last two years 
has shaken the institution of the 





National Guard, 
as well as many of the other institutions which were 
heretofore held as essential to the stability of the 
government.”’ 

In the second book M. Dunoyer discusses the fun- | 
damental causes of the revolution. His observations 
upon the state of political feeling generally in France, 
and the motives by which statesmen are influenced, } 
disclose a lamentable low standard, and almost total 
absence of any true patriotism. ‘‘The cause,” he says, 
‘*is the erroneous and vicious idea entertained by the 
nation of the object of a government, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from it. In England, and still 
more in the United States, only two things are required 
from government—security and liberty; that is, full 
protection, at the least cost, from every kind of agres- 
sion, injury, loss, and injustice, and as little inter- 
ference as possible : freedom of thought and ‘ton, 
where no wrong is wrought, and complete individual 
responsibility. I donot precend to say, that the duties | 
imposed upon government in England and the United | 
States are, in effect, limited to the above, I might | 
mention an infinity of things confided to its care. But | 
it is not the less true, that in these countries, where | 
life, movement, prolific activity, peace, and prosperity | 
exist beyond compare, that the task imposed upon 
government essentially is to shield the country from | 
public or private, domestic or foreign injustice, and to | 
leave the people to their own responsibility, and to | 
afford them free access to every kind of labour, and to | 
every profession and career. We are the antipodes 
of England and America. If society is there consi- 





| the immediate imposition ol 


dered asa body gifted with individual life, and the germ 
of spontaneous development, we, on the contrary, look 
upon it as a body which cannot discharge its most na- 
tural functions without external impulse and direction, 
and that the government is the principal and nearly 
only organ. In proportion as the English and Ameri- 
cans are possessed of personal energy, and willingly take 
care of themselves, so are we frightened and oppressed 
by such a responsibility. While they rejoice in the 
free use of their productive faculties, we are indifferent 
and averse to similar freedom. The only liberties we 
look for, at least those most sought for by all parties, 
are of a political character. The extension of the suf- 
frage, the right of meeting and forming societies, 
the liberty of the press, and of the tribune; those in 
fact, which bring us nearer to power, which enable us 
in case of need to climb to it, and overthrow and sup- 
plant those who possess it; to participate in some way 
in the innumerable advantages which it has to bestow. 
Nought else concerns us. It is not enough, that the 
t ] 


| State should afford us ample opportunity to find, and 


honestly to follow, our own career. 
one for us, or assist us to pursue it. The wish of every 
one in France, both great and small, is for public 
issistance, and there are few who do not expect, 
in one form or another, to turn it to account. We 
are not content with the uncertain profits of a free pro- 
fession, but prefer that the government should usurp the 
profession, convert it into a ‘ service public,’ and take 
us into its employ; in fact, a small but fixed salary seems 
preferable to large but less certain gain dependent 
on our own exertions. If we engage in any pur- 
uit, we look to government to grant monopolies, to 
limit the number of adventurers, or at least increase the 

| If risk attends our under- 


he responsi- 


No! it must find 











proits by some protection. 
taking, we call on government to assume t 
bility, to participate in the expense, to guarantee a cer- 
tain interest on our capital. We know it cannot do so 
without trenching on the funds and resources of the 
commonwealth, but that does not concern us. Our 
different revolutions seem only to have brought us into 
public life, to plunder the revenue and cramp the 
liberties of the nation. And in truth, as one 
revolution has succeeded the other, the more universal 
ind inveterate our tendency becomes to consider the 
rovernment as publie property for rapacity to prey upon, 
for ruined broken-down fortunes to fall back upon, 
as a refuge for adventurers of every class to whom 
a system of detestable mismanagement and corrupt 
patronage has given birth; and, lastly, as the resource 
of those who, not asking for ‘place,’ expect by way 
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tion, that the community should undertake 
heir private speculations, prepare the way 
their 
(page 





of compens 
to support ; 
for success, repair their losses, and increas 
profits by conferring some iniquitous privulegé 
27.) 

It is evident, that in proportion as the functions of 
covernment are extended, its functionaries must be 
multiplied. The government is accused of corruption, 
and the means of corruption is forced uponit. An 
enormous budget forms a plea for insurrection, and 
party after party rise to power upon the promise of re- 
jon of expenditure ; but how they have redeemed 
that pledge is apparent, when we find that, in forty-six 
years, the public expenditure has inereased from 
500.000,000 francs to 1,800,000,000. When we review 
the conduct of those who rose to power upon the de- 
struction of the late dynasty, and their affected anxiety 
for the welfare of the working classes ; when we re- 
member their reckless disbursement of the public money; 

additional taxes, the 
sweeping proclamations, which took all classes into 
eovernment employ, well knowing that such acts must 
be followed by an increase of the burdens of the people ; 
itis impossible not to admit the truth of M. DuNoYER’s 
assertions, and to feel that there are no contradictions 
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which the lust of power will not reconci e, a C no eX- 
pedients to which ambition will not stc that, 


Liberty, 


under the specious cry ol Fraternity, and 
Equality, the springs of action have no sympathy with 
either, and that now, as sixty years ago, th moral of 
a revolution, is Ute-toi de la que je m’y mete, 








BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 

From November 1, to December 1, 1849. 
delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
knowledge the receipt of all Boc ks, Musi , and 
Works of Art forwarded for 3 I which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publis! and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any W orks sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

From Messrs. Hatt, Virrvz, and Co. 
Humboltit’s Letters to a Lady. 
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From Mr. T. C. Newsy. 
Black William’s Grave: a Tale. 3 vols. 
The Golden Calf: a Tale. 3 vols. 
Jeu-de-Brass: a Poem. 
The Uncle’s Legacy : a Novel. 3 vols. 


From Mr. Grorce SLaTeR. 
Sweethearts and Wives: a Tale. 
Nina: a Tale. 
Little Fadette : a Domestic Story. 
The Amber Witch. 


From Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
The Standard Lyric Drama. Vols | to 4. 
One Piece of Music. 


From Mr. H. G. CLARKE. 
The Ball Room Guide. 
Bryant’s Poetical Works. 
From Messrs. Loneman and Co. 
The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
The Gladiator: a Tale of the Roman Empire. 
Smee’s Principles of the Human Mind. 


From Messrs. TayLor, WALTON, and Co, 
The Georgics of Virgil. Translated. 
On the Constitutional and Moral Right and Wrong of our 
National Debt. 


From Mr. H. G. Bown. 
Lodge’s Portraits. Vol. 1. 
Schlegel's Lectures on Modern History. 
From Messrs. Our and Co. 
An Exaniination of the Condition of England. 
Cicero, one of Chambers’ Educational Course. 
From Mr. J. MASTERs. 
Self-Devotion : a Tale. 
The Voices of Harvest. 
English History for Children. 
From Messrs. Hovisron and STONEMAN, 
Barker’s Poems. 
From Mr. T. Der. 
The California and Oregon Trial. 
The Merchant. 
The Puritan and his Daughter. 2? vols. 
Orations and Occasional Discourses. 
From Messrs. Ewer and Co. 
Thirteen Pieces of Music. 
From Mr. J. CHapMAN. 
Letters of William Von Humboldt. 2 vols. 
Reverberations. Part II 
Un Anno Di Emigrazione. 
From Mr. W. N. Wricar. 
E) Ydaiour: a Book of Travel. 
Only a Tale for Christmas. 
From Mr. H. Cotaurn. 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland. 3 vols. 
From Messrs. GRiFPIN and Co. 
Universal Grammar. 
Eadie’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
General Introduction on Method. Part 1. 
From Messrs. StmpKIN and Co. 
Combe’s Physiology of Digestion. Ninth Edition. 
From Mr. J. BEL. 
The English Gentleman. 
From Messrs. Simms and McIntyre. 
The Gypsey : a Novel. 
Chateaubriand’s Autobiography. Vol. 4. 
From Mr. J. MIrcHEty, 
Eastlake’s Letters on Pictorial Maps. 
One Piece of Music. 
From Mr. T. C. Purpay. 
Six Pieces of Music. 
From Mr. J. Burns. 
The History of St. Cuthbert. 
From Messrs. BLACK. 
Simonds’s History of the French Revolution. Parts 1 to 5. 
From Mr. W. SHOBERL. 
Excursions in Southern Africa, 2 vols. 
From Mr. W. PIckERING. 
Christmas Tyde : a Poem. 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


THE preliminary arrangements for that great trial of 
the industrial strength of nations which stands for 1851 
are, we are happy to announce, progressing successfully. 
The sum of 20,000/. to be given away as prizes has 
been deposited, and stands now in the hands of trustees 
for the objects intended. Last week the studies made 
from the works of the Old Masters were exhibited to the 
governors of the British Institution. In Paris, 
the Galleries of the Palais National are in course 
of preparation for the reception of paintings, sta- 
tuary, and other works of art as a permanent ex- 
hibition, to open in April next. The frescoes of 
the House of Lords, which are just completed, are highly 
interesting, if only because they show the degree of 




















perfection obtained in an art which but a very few years 
ago was quite new to this country. The colours have 
all the brilliancy of oil, with a most delicate finish. Mr. 
Cope’s fresco represents the story of Gascoigne, and Mr. 
Maclise has taken for his subject an allegorical repre- 
sentation of Justice, in which the arraignment of a pri- 
meval murderer is set forth with great force and a 
striking simplicity of composition. The “ Lear” of 
Mr. Herbert, which was one of the most remarkable 
paintings in the last exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
is copied in fresco by the same artist on the wall of the 
“ Hall of Poets,” as a monument to Shakspere. A 
statue in memory of Lord Nelson is about to be erected 
at Norwich, Norfolk being his native county. The pro- 
posal for a site to be submitted to the city committee 
is—that the gas-lamp in the centre of the market-place 
be taken down; that a pedestal be erected on its site, 
upon which the statne will be placed; and that it be 
enclosed by a handsome palisading, with a gas-lamp at 
each corner.——We understand it is the intention of 
the admirers of that distinguished surgical writer, Mr. 
Samuel Cooper, to have a bust of him executed, to be 
placed in the council-room of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, where the busts of so many of his contemporaries 
already appear. A reduced copy of the bust in Parian 
is also to be presented to the subscribers of one guinea 
and upwards to this memorial. The enlargement of 
Buckingham Palace is now completed, and the orna- 
mental decorations of the wing fronting St. James’s 
Park are entirely finished. On the extreme centre is a 
triumphal arch, the buttresses supported by emblematic 
representations of Learning and Wisdom, flanked by 
Britannia and St. George and the Dragon; on the crown 
of the arch is placed a shield, inscribed “ V. R., 1847,” 
enclosed within the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, and 
surmounted by a wreath of laurel; on the front of 
the north turret is placed a copy of the celebrated group 
from the Palace of the Alhambra, and on the south a 
copy of the Apollo Belvidere, either extremity being 
filled up with military trophies. There are three 
entrances to the quadrangle, which now comprises 4,000 
square yards, the central being for the exclusive use of 
her Majesty. The internal decorations of the new wing, 
on which 14,000/. will be expended, are rapidly pro- 
ceeding, and already a portion is occupied. Letters 
have been received from Dr. Layard, dated Mosul, Oc- 
tober 15, at which place he arrived en the last day of 
September. Dr. Layard intended to recommence his 
excavations, on the scene of his former labours, as soon 
as he should be able to assemble his Nestorian diggers 
from the mountains. At the date of his letters he had 
about sixty workmen exploring the ruins; and many 
bas-reliefs, of which the store seems inexhaustible. 
But all had suffered from the effects of fire. Of these, 
which will not bear removing, accurate drawings will be 
made by Mr. Cooper. Amongst the bas-reliefs most 
recently discovered by Dr. Layard is a representa- 
tion of the removal of one of the gigantic bulls—showing 
that they were sometimes, if not always, moved to the 
palace after being carved. An immense number of men 
draw a sledge which runs upon rollers; impetus being 
given to it behind by an enormous lever worked by cords. 
A cast will be made of this very curious subject in the 
event of its being found impossible to remove it. It is 
probable that the fine pair of colossal lions still standing 
at Nimrud will be removed during the present expedi- 
tion. Dr. Layard paid a second visit to the periodical 
festival of the Yezidi, or Devil worshippers—and was 
admitted to all their ceremonies. On this occasion he 
also saw the celebrated Melek Teou, the bronze bird, the 
existence of which has been a matter of speculation to 
travellers—and which he describes as a very curious 
relic. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
THE annual exhibition of copies from the Old Masters 
took place on Thursday, the 22nd ult., and attracted 
a goodly number of persons. The pictures left to copy 
consisted principally, if not wholly, of the town col- 
lection of Lord Yarborough ; among which there were 
some fine specimens of Guercino, Annibal Carracci, 
Ventura Salimbeni, Guido, Cuyp, Nicolo and Gaspard 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Titian, Vander Werf, Turner, 
Dietrich, Murillo, Vandyke, Raffaele, Claude, Albano, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &e. &e. 

The directors deserve much praise for their liberality 
in throwing open this institution to such students as 
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are unable to come at the study of so valuable g 
collection of art by any other means; and although 
there may be many abuses connected with the 
permission to copy these works, yet it frequently 
gives employment, and offers many an opportunity 
to the poor student to become known, and to 
pocket a few pounds by the sale of his copies, which 
would otherwise keep him in obscurity and poverty. So 
far it is a benevolent affair. Then, again, it brings 
into collision a number of artists, who strive to emu- 
late each other in cndeavowing to reimbody the beauties 
and peculiarities of those Masters, many of whom are 
more admired for their rarity and their antiquity than 
for any genuine real merit, beyond the efforts of genius 
in these our own days. It would be a further boon and 
excitement to the exertions of the students if their 
productions were allowed to remain open to public in. 
spection for a week instead of a day, and an admission 
charged, by which a fund might be raised, and fairly 
distributed as prizes for the best copies. We throw 
out this hint for the directors’ consideration. Now to 
some criticism on the copies. It does not say much 
for the good taste of the artists, either in a moral or 
artistical point of view, that one of the worst paintings 
in the Gallery, viz., The Girl with a Letter, by Greuze, 
should have fourteen copyists, not one of which comes 
anything near the original, either in tone or likeness: 
Miss LANE’s, perhaps, is the best.—The next favourite 
picture seems to have been, Salvator Rosa’s bold and 
daring Landscape from the Abruzzi, thirteen copies 
being in oil and three in water colours; some of which 
we may name with credit. Among the number of those 
which struck us as the best, we may name Mr. W. R. 
Earxe, Mr. W. Have, Miss Purpay, Mr. RErn- 
AGLE, and a sketch, toned down to nearly the colour 
of the original, by Mr. GoopErson.—Of eight copies 
of Titian’s sketch of Acteon Surprising Diana at the 
Bath, Mr. G. F. DEtorz has decidedly given most of 
the hue and tone of the original.— The Cuyp Scene on 
the Ice seems to have been another favourite ; out of 
thirteen copies there were four that struck us as being 
very excellent; No. 1, by Mr. W. R. Earner, which, 
away from the original, might pass for the real Simon 
Pure; No. 2, G. F. Detorz; No. 3, C. A. Morne- 
wick; and No. 4, J. W. Hayres.—Of the copies of 
Claude's La Recompense du Village, we most liked 
Mr. Hayes.—Without, however,fparticularizing all the 
copies, good, bad, and indifferent, we may make honour- 
able mention of Miss GREENER’s water-colour copy of 
Carracci’s Dead Christ; Mr. Warts’s Turner's 
Landscape ; Mr. CH1TTENDEN’S Guereino’s Annun- 
ciation ; Mr. WAGEMAN’s Ventura Salimbeni’s St. 
Catherine; Mr. Cu1rrenpEn’s N, Poussin’s Holy 
Family ; Mr. Gooperson’s, Mr. Wuicur10’s, and 
Mr. R. Cruater’s Turner's Wreck ; Mr. DELotz’s 
and Mr. Hemsiry’s Dietrich’s Farrier’s Shop ; Miss 
Cawse’s Claude’s Landscape, with Hagar and Ish- 
mael; Mr. Fuce’s Study of the Crucifixion, after 
Vandyke ; but to go into a thoroughly critical analysis 
is not our object in the cursory view we were compelled 
to make—sutlice it to say, that in our opinion a better 
exhibition of copies has not been scen here for several 
years ; and although, as is generally the casc, there are 
plenty of bad ones, yet there are a sufficient number of 
good to augur well of the future. 

First-rate talent is always rare, let the art be painting, 
sculpture, or music; and we therefore are not among 
the number, nor do we choose to be, of those who sneer 
at every place, thing, or cireumstance which does not 
come up to our own critical standard ; knowing, as we 
do, how much more easy it is to find faults than to 
mend them. 





muSIC. 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 

Gentle Words. A Ballad. Words by C. D. Stewart. 
Music by J. P. Knicur. London: Purday. 

The Spring Time of the Heart. A Ballad. Words by 
JAMES SIMMONDS; music by CuarLes W. GLOVER. 
Purday. 

The Moonlight of the Mind. LBallad. Words by 
J. E, CARPENTER; music by CHAn.Es W. GLOVER, 
Purday. 

In Dreams Thou'rt with me still. Ballad. Words by 
J. E. CARPENTER; music by CHARLES W. GLOVER. 
Purday. 

Mr. Grover has established for himself a reputation 
which will ensure a respectful hearing for any song 
having his name as composer. His three latest pro- 
ductions have just been repeated to us, and they fully 
sustain his fame. There is originality in all of them. 
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The prettiest is the last—Jn Dreams Thou'rt with me 
still, which will become a drawing-room favourite, in 
spite of its simplicity. The mania for difficult music 
cannot quite extinguish the natural love for a sweet air. 
The Moonlight of the Mind is also within the compass 
of every vocalist. Quite different is the strain of The 
Spring Time of the Heart, but no less pleasing. The 

uiliarity of these compositions, indeed, is, that although 
by the same hand, there is no sameness of thought. 
Each might be sung in succession, and it would scarcely 
be suspected that they were the work of the same 
author. 

Mr. Knicut'’s Gentle Words is a feeling and ap- 
propriate melody, which, sung with due expression, 
cannot fail to touch the sympathies of the listener. 








NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
The Essex Polka. Composed by C. E. STEPHENS. 
Cramer & Co. 
In Questo Semplice. 
P. Kurz. Purday. 
Impromptu on a favourite Saxon Melody. By W. 
Vincent WALLACE. Purday. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by 


Three compositions for the pianoforte, which will be 
found not only excellent as practice, but beautiful in 
performance. The Polka expresses the spirit of that 
cheerful dance, and will sustain it. The others would 
admirably occupy the intervals of the dance. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


—_—— 


Most persons are aware at least of the existence of the 
Anastatic printing process; by which engravings, printed 
ages, &c., are transferred to zinc or stone—and thus 
fac-similes are very readily produced. The process 
consists essentially of the application of certain bodies 
which possess the property of softening the ink upon | 
the paper; after which it is “‘set off’? wpon the stone 
or zinc. Our attention has been directed to a process 
by which analogous results are obtained by means which 
are curiously opposed to those employed in the Anas- | 
tatic process. We are informed by the inventor, Mr. 
Pettitt, of Birmingham, that he prepares the paper on 
which is the engraving that he desires to copy with 
some material which actually hardens the printing-ink 
—but which at the same time prevents any of the white 
parts of the paper from receiving ink. The print being 
in this state, is subjected to an inking process by which 
every line of the engraving, lithograph, or wood-cut, 
receives a fresh layer of ink,—and from which a faithful 
copy may now be obtained. We are told that as many 
as fifty impressions have been taken from one print 
without injuring the original. If thoroughly successful, 
this invention of Mr. Pettitt appears to promise many 
advantages. The inventor, who is engaged in the 
decoration of papier-maAché materials, purposes to em- 
ploy his discovery for producing on glass copies of fine 
works of art, which he afterwards paints ad eimai | 
in a way peculiarly his own. We have seen some of 
these works. The effect is very singular, and not un- 
pleasing. Considered as the first efforts in a new line 
of decorative art, they are of considerable promise ; and 
we think that if Mr. Pettitt would direct his attention 
to perfecting his process so as to enable him to copy 
With fidelity first-class line engravings,—he might 
obtain the power of introducing specimens far less 
ce in point of taste than the unnaturally 
coloured paintings which now decorate the papier 
maché manufactures of our country.—Athenewm. 
Important Discovery 1n Navication.—The 
Detroit Commercial Bulletin says:—Mr. A. A. Wilder, 
of this city, has perfected one of the most simple instru- 
ments imaginable, for the purpose of determining the 
lee-way which a vessel may be making at all times 
while on her voyage, and by which the latitude of a 
ship can always be determined without the usual obser- 
vations, and with no other trouble than simply referring 
to the log for a correct run, and where the workings of 
the “indicator’”’ are regularly recorded. Indeed, so 
perfect and useful is this invention, that with it any 
recise point may be made after taking the usual 
earings, notwithstanding the vessel may be making 
the greatest rate of lee-way, as her course can be altered 
to meet the variations marked out by the indicator to 
the wheelman. ‘The contrivance is as simple as the in- 
vention is important, and as sure to record its lee-way 
as the compass is to indicate the vessel’s bearing. It 
consists of a tube four inches in diameter, running 
down from the binnacle of a vessel to the keel, through 











which passes a rod, and to which is attached imme- 
diately under the keel, a vane, about eight inches deep 
and two feet long. This being in dense water is sure 
to be operated upon by any lee-way,the vessel may make, 
which is indicated by the needle at the top of the rod, 
which is placed upon a plate on which the degrees are 
marked, situated between the two compasses in the 
binnacle. The instrument has been shown to nautical 
gentlemen of this city, and to officers of the navy ; and 
all seem unanimously to concur in opinion that, next 
to the compass itself, the invention of Mr. Wilder is 
the most useful instrument in the art of navigation. 

Ata meeting of the British Association, Sir David 
3rewster read a paper ‘‘ On a specimen of incombustible 
cloth for the dresses of ladies and children, manu- 
factured in Dundee by Mr. Latts.” This cloth, of 
printed calico, of which several specimens were ex- 
hibited, was prepared by immersion in phosphate of 
magnesia. When inflamed it soon went out without 
the flame spreading; and Sir David stated that a spark 
of red coal would not ignite it. 

Sir Joun FRANKLIN'S Expepition.—A letter from 
St. Marie River, dated September 24, announces the 
arrival, on his way to England, of Sir John Richardson, 
from an unsuccessful search after Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. The letter mentions that after reaching the 
Arctic Oaeon, he travelled 500 miles along the coast ; 
and also that Sir John speaks confidently of the 





| existence of a northern passage, the prac tic ability of it, 


however, being exceedingly doubtful, the summer lasting 
only from thirty to sixty days. 

CHOLERA.—Two French chemists have just dis- 
covered sugar in the sweat of cholera patients. 

Evecrric TELEGRAPHS IN France.—The  esta- 
blishment of several important lines of electric tele- 
graphs in France for the use of the Government and 
the public has lately been referred to a committee of 
15 members of the Legislative Assembly. 
mittee has sought the advice and opinion of Mr. Ed- 
ward Highton, C. E., telegraphic engineer to the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, as to the 
plans and arrangements best suited for such purposes. 

EXTRAORDINARY METEOR.—We are informed by 

y at the time, that 


This com- 


police officers, who were on duty 





| between three and four o'clock on Tuesday morning, a 





meteor of extraordinary size and lliancy, appeared 
in the south-eastern portion of tlie heavens, took a 
steady course for a short distance in a northward di- 
rection and then remained stationary some few minutes. 
It was of such extreme brilliancy that during its ap- 
pearance it quite eclipsed the light from the moon.— 
Pook TTerald. 

Cness.—A set of chessmen, of a pattern combining 
elegance and solidity to a degree hitherto unknown, has 
recently appeared under the auspices of the celebrated 
player Mr. Staunton. <A guiding principle has been to 
give by their form a signification to the various pieces. 
Thus, the king has a crown and the queen a coronet, in- 








head. The knights are really curious as works of art, 
being copied from the celebrated horses’ heads in the 
Elgin marbles. The pieces generally are fashioned 
with regard to convenience for the hand, and it is to be 
remarked that, while there is so great an accession to 
elegance of form, it is not attained at the expense of 
practical utility, which is the case when chessmen 
actually represent human figures, and offer to the fingers 
of the player a formidable array of sharp and fragile 
swords and spears. Mr. Staunton’s pattern adopts, but 
elevates the conventional form, and, the base of the 
pieces being of large diameter, they are more steady 
than in ordinary sets. The workmanship, which is very 
fine and accurate, is by Messrs. Jaques, of Hatton- 
garden; and the ornamental box, which is richly 
adorned in the Gothic style, with symbols of the 
imaginary personages of the game, is designed by Mr. 
Williams, who is well known in decorative art. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

ADFLPHI THEATRE —True to its long-established 
character, the Adelphi has produced another of those 
melo-dramatic pieces which, mingling deep tragedy 
with extreme comedy, the pathos of Miss WooLGaR 
and the fun of Wricut, an exciting plot and good 
scenery, have commanded the ears and eyes of audiences 
who could not help being pleased and absorbed in spite 
of the violation of all rule of the regular drama. The 
Willow Copse is the name of this winter novelty, and 








it is the joint composition of Mr. Bourctcavutt and 
Mr. C. Kenney. Itis, as many such are, a tale of love 
and seduction, but the incidents are not so hackneyed as 
usual. The plot is thus sketched by a contemporary. 
‘The heroine is the daughter of an humble farmer, and 
the hero is a wealthy baronet, who has lately come 
into the possession of his paternal estate by means of a 
will which is supposed to be forged. ‘This will is stolen 
from its place of concealment by certain members of 
the fraternity of London rogues, who use, as their tool 
for the purpose, a slippery young gentleman who has 
robbed his employers, and has hastened into the country 
in order to avoid detection. The inmates of the 
baronet’s mansion are thrown into a state of consterna- 
tion by the loss of the will, and their alarm is increased 
by the circumstances attending the nightly visits of the 
baronet to the “* willow copse.’”’ The unfortunate girl 
whose ruin has been effected attempts suicide near the 
willow copse, when she is rescued by a young lady who 
was supposed to have been betrothed to the baronet. 
The guilt of the “‘ lost one’’ is discovered by her father 
through the medium of a letter she has written to him, 
shortly before the moment of her intended self-destruc- 
tion, and which she is herself compelled to read aloud, 
in order to allay her parent’s suspicions as to its con- 
tents. The effect produced by the reading of this 
letter was highly dramatic. The idea of the girl whose 
character has been destroyed being placed in a situa- 


| tion to prove her own guilt, because her father (who is 


unable to read or write) laboured under the impression 
that others would read it falsely, was well conceived by 
the authors, and equally well rendered by the actors. 
The story being told, the father is enraged almost to 
madness, and the next act discovers him in London, 
where he has become associated with a gang of thieves 
and ruffians in a subterranean night-house. Being 
rescued from this den he finds his way, by a combina- 
tion of circumstances not necessary to be mentioned, 


+ 


| to the town residence of the baronet, where he en- 


counters his daughter, who is there living in luxury 
and independence. After the first shock occasioned by 


so unexpected aninterview, matters are most amicably 


| esteem even than she had held before. 


‘ 3 L" | we do not think his best efforts. 
stead of the round ball which ordinarily represents her | 


arranged after the true Adelphi fashion, and the affair 
of the will being satisfactorily explained, the baronet 
offers the farmer a portion of his fortune, and this eir- 
cumstance induces him to forget the dishonour which 
has fallen upon his name.”’ It is admirably performed. 
Miss Woo1GAn, as the country girl, simple and plain- 
spoken, a part so unlike those in which she has won 
her laurels before, has proved the variety of her 
powers, and made for herself a higher place in critical 
WRIGHT, as 
the youth who had robbed his master and run away, 
and now was trying to run away from himself, is in 
his happiest mood, and elicits roars of laughter. It 
was completely successful, and of course attracts bum- 
pers every night. 

From the other theatres to which we have access, there 
is nothing of novelty to report. Mac 
to fill the HAYMARKET every alternate . 
ing his most famous Shakspere parts, which, however, 
The PRINcEss’s 
finds Charles the Second still attractive. 

The OL_ymPic opens on boxing night, under the 
management of the present lessee of the Marylebone 
Theatre, with a small but able company, to be devoted 
exclusively to comedy.——Drury Lane will also open 
shortly under the management of Mr. ANDERSON, with 
a company of tragedians, to try, once more, the fortune 
of the legitimate drama in its old seat. But there is 
a fatal objection to it—the house is too large; a regular 
play must be both seen and heard to be enjoyed. In 
the great house the audience can neither hear nor see. 

The Drorama is a delightful Christmas entertain- 
ment; one of the most pleasing pictoria/ inventions 
in the world. 

The CoLossEvm is a delicious loun 
evenings, having everything that can gi 


or the mind; statuary, music, marble hi 
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inoramic 


| ruins, and, above all, that charming Cyclorama, which 





one cannot see too often. 

The PANORAMA is a place for instruction as well as 
entertainment. There you will see the most interest- 
ing spots on the earth’s surface depicted so accurately, 
that you may well suppose yourself transported thither. 
You can have for a couple of shillings as much real 
knowledge of Cashmere and Pompeii, and Switzerland 
and other famous places, as you could procure by 
spending 1002. in travelling thither. Go and see. _ 

Mrs. FANNY KemBte has resumed her readings in 
**The States,’’ with greater success than ever. 

The American opera season has commenced under 
the management of Maretzeck. The novelty is the 
tenor, a Signor Fortr. At his first appearance he nearly 
broke down through anxiety, but he has recovered 
himself, and has become a great favourite. It is sin- 
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gular enough, that the very best European artists who 
appear on our boards, experience this anxiety, and 
suffer this temporary depreciation, before they recover 
themselves. Certainly no more elegant, or well-dressed 
audience is to be found in any city in Europe than at 
the Astor Place Upera House. The women are beau- 
tiful, and their costume is strikingly elegant. 

Miss Ketxy has addressed a letter to the daily 
journals complaining that she has been ejected from her 
theatre and dramatic school in Dean-street, Soho; on 
which she has, she says, expended a capital of sixteen 
thousand pounds and fifteen years of her time and mind. 





A contemporary remarks that Miss Kuttyseems to have | 


suffered her rent to fall into arrear ; on which arrear 
an instalment was due in June last—and this not hay- 
ing been paid, the landlord has entered. It must be 
regretted that Miss Keniry has been a sufferer to that 
extent; though it is hard to see why she should desire 
to pursue further a game which has evidently been a 
losing one. By way of explaining the appeal which 
this lady has made to the public, it has been stated to 
us that the premises have been leased to Mr. Govxp, a 
gentleman extensively connected with the amateur 
theatrical world; who has undertaken to put them 
into instant repair, and to render the Dean-street stage 
available to both authors and actors who may wish to 
make trial of the boards. His scheme is, that for a 
comparatively small sum, he will “mount a new and 
original drama,” and with the aid of professional and 
amateur performers have it presented for one or two 
weeks, as may be agreed upon, in order that its acting 
qualities may be tested. The larger stages may thus 
have the benefit of a previous trial, at-a small expense. 
Mr. Govtp’s amateur connexion, he thinks, will always 
command a full audience, and the presence of managers 
will, on all occasions, be invited. Should, he adds, any 
of the pieces thus put on trial promise great success, he 
may himself become their purchaser—and continue their 
performance in the usual manner of other theatres. 

Sr. Grorce’s Harmonic Sociery.—The second 
concert of this season’s chamber concerts took place on 
Friday the 19th, at the society’s rooms, 69, Dean-street, 
Soho, and altogether went off most agreeably. We 
can cordially compliment the members upon the decided 
improvement they evince. The compositions sung by 
the principal vocalists are as follows: Let the bright 
Seraphim, by Miss Etuen Lyon, to whose fine voice 
and breadth of style this is peculiarly adapted, and who 
of course elicited a spontaneous encore, performing the 
trumpet obligato. Charlie 1s my Darling (ALL- 
MANN’S arrangement), by Miss Exrza Lyon—her 
truthful and spirited version obtaining the like meed 
of favour. Oh Araby, by Miss Couurns (a charming 
contralto). Philip the Falconer, by Mr. FRANK 
Dupiery, The Sea Kings, by Mr. W. H. Srcuty, 
Ellen Loraine, by Mr. Petuam, Nan of Battersea, 
by W. Marracks, and The Cavalier, by Mr. H 
BuckLanp, in which these gentlemen’s several efforts 
were much applauded. Mr. T. Harper played The 
Soldier Tired, on the trumpet, in his usually fine 
manner, and was tumultuously encored. Dr Beriov’s 
Ii Tremolo, was also performed by M. ZeRwini on 
the violin with finished excellence.—Mr. 8S. T. Lyon, 
conductor—Accompanyists, Messrs. J. C. Beurutrn, 
and A. Jackson. The rooms were quite full. 

—<— 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. Macreapy acted gratuitously at Birmingham 
last week, for the benefit of the Queen’s Hos- 
vital in that town. The house was a bumper. Mr. 

facready experienced a most enthusiastic reception, 
and the charity on whose behalf he appeared will be 
largely benefited by his services.——Her Majesty has 
expressed her entire approval of the arrangements 
effected relative to the entertainments at Windsor 
Castle during the Christmas holidays. The first piece 
selected is ** Julius Cesar,’’ which will be very power- 
fully cast. Mr. Macready will co-operate with Mr. 
Kean, in order to render the tragedy as effective as pos- 
sible. The first representation is fixed for Friday, 
Dec. 28. The new Olympic Theatre will be opened 
on “boxing night.’’ Mr. Watts is the lessee. Herr 
Molique has received a commission from the Phil- 
harmonic Society to compose a Symphony.—During 
the performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ at the Sheffield 
Theatre last week, Mrs. Saville, who enacted the part 
of Romeo, attacked Mr. Rolfe (7'ybalt) under such 
stage excitement, that she accidentally stabbed him in 
the side. At first it was feared that the wound was in- 
ternally severe, but by proper treatment Mr. Rolfe is 
fast recovering from the injury. The manager of 














the theatre at Stockton-upon-Tees has been performing 
a theatrical piece, entitled ‘Rush, or the Stanfield 
Hall Murder,’’ wherein all the shoeking incidents of 
that horrible affair are represented, not omitting the 


disgusting exhibition of the execution. The authorities 
intend to institute legal proceedings against him.—— 
A tragedy, entitled ‘* Garcia,” by Mr. F. G. Tomlins, 
has been read in the green-room of Sadler’s Wells 





Theatre. We regret to learn that Mr. Platt, the 
excellent performer on the horn, in consequence of loss 
of teeth, is compelled to abandon his profession; a 
heavy calamity to himself, and a great loss to the art. 
——The Dublin papers are full of the cordial reeep- 
tion of Miss Catherine Hayes in the Irish metropolis. 
——Jenny Lind has arrived in Berlin, and sang at the 
| palace “at Potsdam last Monday week. It is believed 
she will appear at Mr. Lumley’s Opera House next 
season.——Madlle Vera will make her début at the 
Italian Opera of Paris as Adina in ‘‘ L’ Elisir d’ Amore,” 
towards the close of this month.-—-The IJdlustrated 
London Nevws asserts that M. Meyerbeer is about to 
arrange his ‘‘ Camp de Silésie’”’ for the Opéra Comique 
of Paris, with Madame Ugalde Baucé as its heroine. 
—Reading these rumours by such lights as the 
Lady’s past doings have afforded us, our expectation of 
next spring greeting Mdlle. Lind in the Haymarket is 
strengthened.——M. Arsene Houssaye, a well-known 
writer, has been appointed by the President of the 
French Republic, Administrator of the Théatre Fran- 


cals, 
‘ 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


On the 12th ult. the gamekeeper of Mr. Neville, of 
Walcot Hall, Lincolnshire, shot a fine eagle, measuring 
seven feet from tip to tip of wings, leg three inches in 
circumference, feathered to the foot, talons two inches 
long, wing feathers two feet one inch long, weight eight 
pounds.—Lincolnshire Chronicle, _ 





| Major Alvord has discovered a singular plant of the 
| Western Prairies, said to possess the peculiarity of 
| pointing North and South, and to which he has given 
| the name of Sedphium Laciniatum. No trace of iron 
| has been discovered in the plant; but as it is full of 
| resinous matter, Major Alvord suggests that its polarity 
| may be due to electric currents. 

A Royat Eacie.—The Réforme states that a 
magnificient eagle was shot at by a peasant, at Nan- 
teuil, in the Ardennes, and disabled by the fracture of 
its right wing. It was found to be 85 centimetres in 
length; the width, from the extremity of one wing to 
that of the other, was 2 metres and 60 centimetres ; 
land it weighed 4 kilegrammes. 
ashy brown, the beak dark blue, the eyes nut-coloured, 
the legs yellow, strong, and covered to the feet with 
feathers, and the talons were formidable. 





NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PITYSICIANS, 


MEMOIR OF C. E. HORN, 
By C. H. Purpay. 
CHARLES Epwarp Horn, the subjectof the following 
memoir, who died at Boston, U. S., on the 21st Oct., 
was born in the parish of St. Martins-in-the-fields, 
London, on the 21st of June, 1786. His father, Charles 
Frederick Horn, who was a native of Nordausen, in 
Germany, came over to England as an adventurer in 
1780 and shortly after his arrival in London had the 
good fortune to be introduced by the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, and appointed musical instructor to the royal 
family of George the Third. He was an excellent 
theorist and practical pianist, and wrote a number 
of pianoforte sonatas, and other pieces, with accom- 
paniments for flute, violin, &c. He continued his in- 
struction to the royal family until 1811, when he 
was appointed organist of the chapel royal of Windsor. 
During his occupation he frequently met a lady of 
French extraction, who was employed as general in- 
structress to the same august family, and after a 
period, a closer and more tender intimacy gradually 
sprung up between them, which ultimately ended in 
their union, the first fruit of which was Charles Ed- 
ward, who had for his sponsors the celebrated Salomon 
and Edward Stephenson, the banker. From his 
earliest childhood Charles Edward imbibed a love for 
the ‘‘divine art,’’ which was directed by his father 
into the proper channel. At the age of six he showed 
evident signs of a prevenes taste for composition, 
declaring that he could produce an appropriate melody 
to any kind of words, and his skill at improvisation 
was often put to the test, both by his father and the 
friends who were his frequent visitors, to the no small 
amusement of both. They would endeavour to puzzle 
Charles with poetry of an uneven versification, but he 
always contrived to extricate himself from the diffi- 











The plumage was | 





culties, and boasted that he could set a newspaper to 
music if requisite. The great Haydn, during his 
sojourn in the English metropolis, was a frequent 
guest of the father of Charles, upon which occasions 
Charles was allowed to display his versatile talents, 
which attracted the attention of that master mind, who 
would take him on his knee and fondle him, and 
predict that he would one day turn out a clever mu- 
sician. As the table of the elder Horn was constantly 
surrounded with the most distinguished musicians of 
the day, Charles heard the best instrumental music, 
and as he loved music much better than literature, he 
soon endeavoured to make himself master of all the 
instruments his father possessed and set about in good 
earnest to study and practise them. Finding that 
Charles required more attention to studies than he had 
time to bestow on them, his father engaged with the 
celebrated Baumgarten, the German musical theorist, 
to instruct him in the science of harmony and com- 
position, remarking at the same time to Charles, 
‘“*you are so rapid at invention that you will not give 
yourself time to think ; a stranger may therefore haye 
more control over you than 1 have, and I can explain 
to you any difficulties which may not be clear to your 
comprehension during your lessons.” This rapidity 
of invention was, perhaps, rather his bane than his good 
fortune, for it induced him to depend more upon his 
genius than his well-grounded and steady pursuit of 
the science. But, notwithstanding this drawback, he 
continued to make rapid progress in his art, mastering 
first one instrument, and then another; and it is well 
known’ that ‘he was an excellent violinist, as well as 
a violoncellist and pianist. Hearing his father praise 
sraham, who had made a great sensation in public as 
a singer, and his father having taught that eminent 
vocalist the piano in his younger days, Charles felt 
exceedingly desirous of witnessing his operatic per- 
formance. He was accordingly taken to Covent Garden 
Theatre on the production of ‘The Cabinet,’’ where he 
was so strongly impressed with the singer and the 
opera, that it gave him a decided taste for that species 
of music, and he took every opportunity in his power 
of being present at operatic performances, feeling a 
great desire to joinin them. This he was not long 
wanting in the opportunity of doing, for his father’s 
friend Dolman, the second violoncellist of the opera, 
being taken seriously ill, Charles carnestly pleaded to 
become his deputy, which was acceded to, and as Dol- 
man’s malady was a long and severe one, Charles 
enjoyed the gratification of performing his part for a 
whole season, and to his generosity of character be it 
recorded, he insisted upon Dolman’s taking the whole 
of the salary, knowing as he did that Dolman’s pecu- 
niary circumstances were anything but in a prosperous 
condition. Soon after this, the late lamented T. Alsa- 
ger, Esq., a great patron of music and musicians, 
G. E. Griffin (the composer of Griffin’s Concertos and 
other works for the piano), joined Charles and some 
amateurs of the city in an attempt at performing one 
of Mozart’s operas; one of the party having a score of 
the ‘*Don Juan,”’ it was agreed that they should copy 
the parts among them, which was accordingly done, and 
they performed it, for the first time in’ England, at 
Hayward’s floor-cloth manufactory, near the Borough, 


|} and afterwards, by way of experiment, at the London 


Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. It having been discovered 
that Charles had a fine baritone voice, he was awarded 
the part of Don Juan; and with Bellamy as Masetto, 
Seboni as Commandatore, Naldi as Octavia, Miss 
Haynes, afterwards Mrs. Gattie, as Leporello, Madame 
Feron as Don Anna, Miss Feron, as Elvira, &c., and 
Spagnoletti, as leader, among the band being Lind- 
ley and Dragonetti; the opera was performed and com- 
pletely successful in its reception. This led Mrs. 
Billington to suggest the translation and adaptation to 
the English stage of Mozart’s Opera ‘‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito,’ which was done for her benefit; thus was the 
fame of Mozart’s operas first established in England. 
Horn’s voice haying now much improved, Mr. (now Sir 
Henry) Bishop recommended, on the opening of the 
English Opera House by S. J. Arnold, Esq., the en- 
gagement of Horn as second tenor, T. Phillips, or 
Irish Phillips as he was called, being the first. His 
first essay was in a new opera, composed by M. P. 
King, called ‘‘Up all Night,” in which he was associated 
with Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, and Miss 
Kelly, and in which he shared the public favour with 
the first singers of the day. Mr. Arnold, who might 
well be called the foster father of English artists, 
determining to try Horn’s powers as composer as well 
as a singer, gave him a melo-drama to write the music 
to, which contained only one chorus. This he set 
about earnestly : it was produced and condemned the 
first night. Horn says of this, “My young conceit led 
me to think that this work would establish me as 
the third composer of my day,—Haydn and Mozart 
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being the two others.” t 
therefore. be well conceived, and it cost him many 
tears, and induced him to absent himself from the 
theatre the next day in order to avoid Mr. Arnold, 
thinking, in his simplicity, that the people only came 
to hear the music. But meeting Mr. Arnold in the 


evening, he called him into his room, saying, ‘I have | 


something more for you to compose, young gentleman.” 
Horn thanked him, but said, ‘* I will never write any- 
thing more for the English public.” “You young 
puppy,” rejoined Mr. Arnold, * do you think to com- 
mand success on a first appearance?” ‘This struck 
Horn as a very reasonable idea, and cured him of his 
conceit; and taking the farce of the “‘ Bee-hive,”’ which 


was the piece Mr. Arnold held out to him, he went to | 
work again with all the excitement of a youthful and | 


ardent mind, and produced the most successful musical 
piece that had been performed for years, writing 
songs for Mrs. Mountain, Miss Kelly, Matthews, &c., 
which were extremely popular. Thus did Horn com- 
mence his career, both asa singer and composer. At 
the end of the season he went to Bath, where he 


received some instruction in singing from Rauzzini, | 


the most popular master of his day, whose pupils were 
Braham, Incledon, and indeed all others who wished to 
appear with any eclat before the public, or who ex- 
pected to be great. On his return to London, he 
added to his double occupation of singer and composer 
that of teacher also, and mingled with the first men of 
his day, being, frequently associated with royalty it- 
self, to which, from the position long occupied by his 
father, and his own gentlemanly bearing, he had an 
easy introduction. But instead of husbanding his 
resources, and apportioning a part of his time to 
study and improvement, he gave way to all the fashion- | 
able folly of the time. Finding his voice impaired, by 
the advice and assistance of his father’s and his own 
friend, T. Welsh, he retired from public life for twelve 
months, during which period, by severe study and 
application, he prepared himself to enter the lists with | 
Braham, Incledon and others, who were then carrying | 
all before them; and in 1814 he came out at the English 
Opera House, as the Seraskier in Storace’s opera of the 
* Siege of Belgrave,’’-in which he fully established his 
fame and took his stand as one of the first singers of 
the period. Nor was he idle with his pen, as the fol- 
lowing list of musical pieces will witness: viz., The 
Magic Bride, Tricks upon Travellers, The Boarding 
House, Godolphin, The Lion of the North, Rich and | 
Poor, The Statue, Charles the Bald, The Wood- | 
man’s Hut, Dirce, Annette, Elections, Nourjahad, 
M. P., Lallah Rookh, The Wizard, Philandering, | 
and the best of his operatic works, Peveril of the | 
Peak, He was many years director of the music | 
under Elliston’s management at Drury-lane Theatre, 
and wrote, besides the above, a portion of the opera of 
the ‘ Devil’s Bridge,’ with a set of canzonets dedi- 
cated to the Princess Augusta, and six songs dedicated | 
to Queen Adelaide, and some 300 or 400 songs and | 
duets, &c., some of which have been for many years as 
opular as anything of the kind ever produced in Eng- | 
and; among which we may particularize He loves and 
rides away; Cherry Ripe ; I’ve been roaming ; Child 
of Earth ; Even as the Sun; The Mermaid’s Cave ; 
The Deep, Deep Sea ; and the never-to-be-worn-out | 
duet, I know a Bank, and a host of others, than } 
which no other English composer has written so many 
of a popular character, which have been sung to the 
delight of millions! 

But circumstances over which he had no control 
compelled him to quit his native shores for America. 
Yet, as a late writer in the Atheneum well remarks, 
“One so gifted as he ought not to have been driven to 
absenteeism, For gifted he was with that rarest of all 
rare things—a vein of true melody. He was neither 
Italian, French, nor German, but freshly, gracefully 
English. The most popular songs of their time, viz., 
Cherry Ripe; I’ve been roaming; and the Deep 
Sea, bearing no family likeness to each other, have all 
natural and charming tunes, furnished with certain 
nice and delicate touches, not handled by receipt or 
conceit—beyond the reach of the mere manufacturer.” 
What he did in America, beyond a popular song or two, 
Wwe are not much soquainted with; if he had produced 
any operas there, they would, most likely, have found 
their way across the Atlantic. There has been a can- 
tata of a half-sacred character, called the Christmas 
Bells, republished here ; but it does not seem to have 
made its way into publicity ; as also an Oratorio called 
the ‘Fall of Satan,” which was but once, and 
that very imperfectly, performed, by the Melophonic 
Society ; the words were selected from ‘‘ Milton's 
Paradise Lost,” and also written in America. It 
Was reserved for him to produce his most classical 
work at his last sojourn in England, in 1847; 
and the one that will give a lasting reputation to his 





| lustre on his country for half ury, was with- 
drawn, perhaps never again to be replaced. For, 
though having many things in common with the illus- 


His disappointment may | name, whenever it shall have proper justice done to it 


in performance, viz., ‘‘ Daniel’s Prediction,’’ an oratorio 
of a high character, in which, besides some remarkably 


elegant meorceaux, there are one or two choruses of 
great merit and strength, which, with the resources of 


Exeter Hall, might be made most effective. And as 
we have so few English works of this character, it would 
be a shame to our nation not to give every facility to its 
being heard. Nobody assumes for Horn that he was a 
Beethoven, a Haydn, or a Mozart; everybody says 
he was a clever musician, and a bright ornament of the 
English school; and as such he is entitled to take his 
stand among the first of English composers. As we under- 
stand there is to be a performance of ‘‘Daniel’s Predic- 
tion’ by the Cecilian Society, on the 6th of December, 
we shall reserve our critical analysis of the work for 
that occasion. 


WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 


THovucH Mr. Etty was some time since warned by | 
premonitory symptoms of the malady under which he | 


t 
succumbed, to seek his native air, the telegraphic mes- 
sage, conveying the intelligence of his death, at York, 
on Tue sday, the 13th Nov., smote all interested in art 
with sorrow, as all felt that one of its 


greatest orna- 
ments, and one who had shed a sy la illi 
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trious Rubens, who lived two hundred years before, h 
has left no pupils to develop the ideas, and pertect the 
style, which he originated. With him is lost the 
nexus which bound us to the genuine colourists of old. 

In any other age thanours Etty would have formed 
an epoch in art history, but in the peculiar formation of 
the art of the present day, which avoids eclecticism on 
the one hand, and schools of art on the other i 
all originality and eccentricity llov 
the result is a marked and distin 














t character in ea 


( l | 
For instance, Collins, Etty, Haydon, and Wilkie, all | 


started together in the race of fame, and yet nothing 








can be fancied wider apart than the path chosen by each. 
The name of Rubens has been mentioned as having a 
secret analogy with that of Etty; it was not that of 
imitation, but of genius. They both were captivated 
by Venice and its riches. { y dipped into th 
same sources, being those of Titian and Paul Veror 


With equal skill in colouring, Etty’s n 
more cheerful subjects—was never compell 





the horrible for interest, too often the case with Peter 
Paul. Whilst the latter indulged in the wondrous 
contortion of fallen angels or frantic Amazons. Etty’s 
nymphs glide on the waters with ‘* youth on the prow 
and pleasure at the helm.’” His golden galliot, with | 





its nude and poetic crew, and their winged sail flapping 
in the azure sky, are a singular mixture of truth in 
colouring and of the artificial in composition, a perfect 
as well as beautiful illustration of Gray’s poetry. 

It was, however, but seldom that he 
thoughts from the poets, displaying in this the jealousy 
of genius. His triple pictures of *‘Judith’’ and those 
of “Joan of Arc’’ are the finest of epic poems, and 
develop the chivalrous stories of the two heroines 
more forcibly than any amount of cantos could possibly 
lo. f 

Colourists are not generally considered good 
draughtsmen, but all who have visited the Adel 
hibition will acknowledge that few compositions have 
attained the energy of invention of the * ’ 
more sombre and melancholy poesy than is to be found 
in the couchant attitude of her hand-maid. These, 
and the two side figures in “Joan of Are,’’ sufficiently 
refute those who maintain the everlasting separation of 
the draughtsman from the colourist. What a host of 
buxom spirits and kirtled naiads, what exquisite 
botany ; we had almost said, what natural satyrs! Th 
wondrous pulpiness and rich brilliancy of his flesh and 
draperies defy the fancy to recall. 

William Etty was born at York, on the 10th of 
March, 1787. His father, like that of Rembrandt and 
Constable, was a miller; how far the mill swayed the 
juvenile mind of Etty, is scarcely traceable, although the 
admirable chiaro-seuro of Rembrandt is the result of 
the sombre play of light and shade in the picturesque 
fabric on the banks of the Rhine, which is evident 
enough from his admirable etchings. Etty’s youth 
was spent as a letter-press printer. His seven years’ 
apprenticeship only acted as a spur to activity and 
anxiety to repair lost time, when he was released in 
1805. The indomitable energy with which he over- 
came all difficulties, is a noble example to set before the 
struggling student, and a vivid reminiscence of his early 
hardships which ever after made him a friend to ambi- 
tious youths of promise. It was not by precept so 
much as example that he swayed great andsmall in the 
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art-world; and in this his loss will probably be as 
much felt as in the more noble efforts of his pallet. In 
1822 he bent his steps to Italy, and with the partiality 
of the colourist felt most at home in Venice. At 
Rome he partook of Reynold’s admiration for Michael 
Angelo; and in an admirably told incident we find that 
he made sketches of the Sixtine Chapel in the blank 
leaves of his Italian grammar. This reveals the 
genuine colourist; his studies of colour in Venice 
were more careful. He dwelt with rapture on the 
antiquities of Rome, but chiefly on the group of 
** Cupid and Psyche,”’ which must strike every one ag 
having had very great influence on his after-life art. 

He returned to England imbued with the spirit of the 
past, which clogged his first efforts, this seeming to be 
its usual depressing influence. This was in 1825, 
His genius, however, soon emerged from such dé pres- 
sion, and never flagged to its latest day. Etty was in 
Paris during the glorious days of July, and somewhat 
humorously describes his sensations at the visit of a 
shell while studying in the lery of the Louvre. 
When in Italy, Etty made a careful copy of Titian’s 
fh ” in the Tribune of Florence. It was a rare 
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privuege to be admitted to his sanctum in Buckingham- 
street, Strand ; there not long ago still hung this copy, 
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innumerable hues of the rainbow, the 
favourite recipe of flesh which moderns cling to, but 
l g carnation tint, 
There was formerly an Academy in 
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n ke he erection of more modern strue- 
tures, whit long hallowed by his presence; and 
there was always a tacit struggle on the part of the 
students to get seated close to the colourist; but 
though dnot his mode of working, is with 
n absorbent ground—to which, by-the-by, has be- 
jueathed his name—though these boards were used, all 
attempts at imitation were gross failures. ‘There are, 
perhaps, few geniuses with so decidedly an original 
style who have had i tors, those 1 tes who 
fol 1 the wak ters, but never reach 
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in his hfe makes playful allusion. York, | 
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place, where he spent his last days in a house purchased 


a short time before, contains two or three 
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His fertility allowed 














the richest stores of his faney. 
him to supply the ample demand for his beautiful works, 
and happy are the possessors thereof. 

** Joan of ” like the ‘“ Transfi i f 
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Rubens, was the last nin nded by un- 
warranted slurs of puny detractors. How n he 


borrowed | 








answered m it is needless here t rge, but 





) urge, it 
perhaps coloured his last days with bitterness.—Daily 


News. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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[HERE seems to bea calm in the publishing world—the 


calm that precedes a storm—for Christmas will certainly 
eee Eg EE I OE I A hal eeeeene teehee este 
Dring its customary amount ol catch-} y-tales and 
Present books. Mr. Colburn has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, a “ Life of Tasso,” by Mr. Milman, the new Dean 
af St. Paul's; ew and revised edition of “ Evelyn’s 





Diary and Correspondence,” uniform with “Pepys’ Diary ;” 
and a new edition of J. Disraeli’s “Charles I.” with a 
preface by B. Disraeli, uniform with the “ Curiosities 
Literature.” I 
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Lamartine is about to bring out a new 





political work on the past, present, and future of the 
* his being 





Republic. There is no truth in the report o 
about to proceed to the East. The new vol 
[hiers’ “ History of the Consulate and Empire” is ad- 
vertised to appear on the 3rd of December. 
Cousin is about to publish a complete collection of the 
works of Abailard. The German papers announce 
that the library of Ludwig Tieck will not come to tl 
hammer, having been purchased by M. Ascher, tl 
eminent bookseller of Berlin, for 7,000 rixdollars.—— 
Schuselka’s new work, entitled “ Deutsche Fahrten” 
(German journeys), has been forbidden in all places 
within the state of siege. Several letters of Bossuet 
to a nun, one containing the manuscript of a hymn, have 
been discovered in the library of La Fleche. 


Mr. Gutzlaff, the Chinese interpreter, is about to visit 
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Europe, after_an absence of twenty-three years, A | 
swindler is busily at work at present imposing upon the | 
affluent and humane by making applications for relief in 
writing in the name of Mrs. Mary Howitt, representing | 
that lady and her family to be in distressed circum- 
stances and requiring pecuniary aid, for which we need 
not say there is not the slightest foundation. Mrs. Howitt 
has written to the daily papers to suy that the letters of 
application are a gross forgery. Dr. Dick, author of 
“ The Christian Philosopher,” “ The Sidereal Heavens,” 
&c. &c., is, it appears, now in his seventy-second year, 
barely able to support existence in a state of obscure 
poverty, and with heavy claims upon resources scarcely 
adequate for his own wants. On Sunday sen’night 
James Montgomery, the poet, completed his seventy- 
eighth year, and to commemorate the event, and to raise 
a monument to his fame, his friends and neighbours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, and the other residents | 
at the Mount, Sheffield, invited Mr. Montgomery, on | 
Saturday afternoon last, to plant a tree in the beautiful 











grounds belonging to that property. A purple beech 
was selected, which, having been properly planted, with 
suitable offerings of affection and respect to Mr. Mont- 
gomery, he acknowledged the compliment by a short and 
pathetic address to his assembled friends. Miss 
Bremer has been the object of much curiosity in America. | 
But the public enthusiasm has received a damper in | 
the discovery that she is pretty well advanced in years, | 
and is anything but handsome. The Daily News | 
says, “It is very probable that the search for Sir Jolin 
Franklin will be resumed shortly. The council of the | 
Royal Society have memorialized the Admiralty on the 
expediency of summoning all the Arctic naval officers to 
their counsels, with the view of learning from them the 
best course to be pursued, and of acting on their advice.” 
——With regret do we learn that Father Mathew is at 
Worcester (U. S.),very unwell. He is labouriag under | 
a partial paralysis of one side of his body and of his | 
tongue. Father Mathew attained his sixtieth year on 
the 10th of October. 

The French Government are said to contemplate re- 
imposing the newspaper stamp duty, or of taxing paper. 
This would be an unwise revocation of one of the wisest 
decrees of the Provisional Government. The first 
dinner of the Newsvenders’ Benevolent Society took place 
last Wednesday week, at the Albion Tavern in Alders- 
gate-street, Mr. Charles Dickens in the chair. Though 
the society has been established for several years, its 
income and its means are both exceedingly small. A 
new impetus was given on this occasion, the subscrip- | 
tions amounting to more than 200/. Mr. Dickens made | 
a clever speech. His description of a newsvender’s boy | 
was in his best style. We have seen a manuscript | 
sent from Spain for sale. It is a copy of the Bible; and 
is said to have been presented to James the Second, king 
of Arragon, who died in 1327, by Pope Bonifaee the 
Eighth. Intimation has been given by Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, Archdeacon Manning, and “Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce, that a sum of money has been placed in their 
hands to form the commencement of a fund for the 
foundation of a College in the University of Oxford, the 
object of which will be to increase the supply of well- 
educated clergy for the Church at home, and to render 
the advantage of Oxford more easily accessible to many 
men of small means who are preparing for other liberal 
professions. The sum already offered by twelve persons 
somewhat exceeds 3,000/.; but it is computed that as 
much as 30,000/. will be requisite for the site, building, 
and endowment for fifty students; and should 50,000/. 
be subscribed, the number of students might be propor- 
tionably increased. ‘There will be no difficulty, it is 
said, in obtaining an eligible site for the new college. 
An invention of a novel character has been made 
in Paris, by which the folding of newspapers, which has 
hitherto been performed by the hand, is now effected by 
a peculiar machine. With the assistance of one person 
to attend to it, this machine will fold 2,000 newspapers 
an hour. Mr. R. Edmonds, Penzance, has given an 
account of some supposed Pheenician remains, discovered 
in the stream which flows into Mount Bay at Marazion, 
alias Market Jew, in Cornwall.——-Mr. Squire, United 
States chargé @affairesin Central America, has discovered 
the ruins of another ancient city, buried, or nearly so, 
beneath a forest, about 150 miles from Leon. He 
describes the ruins as far surpassing in architectural 
grandeur those of Palenque. At the weekly meeting 





























House—it was reported that the donations since last 
meeting ¢mounted to about 70/., in which were included 
contributions from various parts of the country, from 
10/. downwards; and, at the same time, nofice was re- 
ceived of contributions coming from several congrega- 
tions. On a chain of hills, situate between Bodham 
and Waborn, in the county of Norfolk, about a mile dis- 
tant from the sea, the entire crown of those heights, for 
at least a quarter of a mile, has been found to be per- 
fectly honey-combed with a succession of bowl-shaped 
holes, abont seven or eight feet in diameter, by three or 
four feet in depth—more numerous at the northern ex- 
tremity than in the other parts. At a short distance, 
on a comparatively level space, is a mound with flattened 
summit, whilst in the valley beneath, within a stone's 
throw of the ancient excavations which have just been 





| described, there rises a spring of water of great purity 


and considerable volume. The spot in question has very 
recently been visited by H. Harrod, esq., one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Norfolk and Norwich Archz- 
ological Society; and that gentleman, after a minute 
and attentive inspection of the spot, gives it as his 
opinion (founded on analogous appearances existing in 
other counties in England), that it exhibits the site of 
a village or station once inhabited by a tribe of the 


| aborigines of Britain. 


Roya DisPENSARY FOR DISEASES OF THE EAR, 
Dean STREET, SoHo SQUARE.—The Quarterly Meet. 
ing of this Institution, founded for the relief of indigent 


persons, labouring under deafness and other diseases of | 


the ear, was held lately at the Dispensary, Dr. 
Richards in the chair. The Secretary read the amount 
of subscriptions, from which it appeared that the 
charity had been aided by the contributions of Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians, the ladies Tilney Long, Atkinson, and 
Trundle. Rey. R. A. Scott, the Lord Mayor, Captain 
Innes, &c. The Committee solicited the aid of the 
affluent for this useful charity, which was dependent 
upon the voluntary subscriptions of the benevolent. 
This dispensary has afforded relief to an increasing 
number of applicants during the last quarter. Mr. 
Harvey stated to the meeting that the new admissions 
from July to September had been 250; discharged cured 
59. The Committee, therefore, solicit the contribu- 
tions of the benevolent and charitable, to enable them 
to meet the expenses of the charity, and to permit of 
its more extensive usefulness. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Harvey, the Surgeon, and to the Chair- 
man, and the meeting separated. 

Sratistics OF Frencu LireraturE.—lIt is caleu- 
lated that from the Ist January, 1840, to the Ist 


| August, 1849, there were issued from the press in 


France $7,000 new works, volumes, and pamphlets; 
3,700 reprints of ancient literature, and French classic 
authors; and 4,000 translations from modern languages 
—one-third of the latter from the English, the German 
and the Spanish coming next in numbers, and the Por- 
tuguese and the Swedish languages having furnished 
the smallest contributions. Nine hundred dramatic 
authors are named of pieces produced on the stage, and 
afterwards published; 60 only of comedies and dramas 
not acted. Among the published works are 200 on 
occult sciences, cabalism, chiromancy, necromancy, &c., 
and 75 volumes on heraldry and genealogy. Social 
science, fourierism, communism, and socialism of all 
sects, count 20,000 works of all sizes; 6,000 romances 
and novels; and more than 800 works of travel. Accor- 
ding to a calculation, for which the authority of M. 
Didot’s (the publisher) name is given, the paper em- 
ployed in the printing of all these works would more 
than twice cover the surface of the 86 departments of 
France. 
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WIT AND WISDOM. 


A FEW days ago a meeting of the directors and 
members of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, was 
held at the committee-rooms, in Paternoster-row, for the 
transaction of general business. The report stated that 
the affairs of the institution continued to progress 
favourably. Relief to the extent of 355/. had been 
afforded to a number of sick and distressed retail book- 
sellers and assistants, as well as to their widows, during 
the past year. During the same period 750/. 13s. 11d. 








of the ladies—promoters of the fund for reviving Knox’s 


| had been added to the permanent fund, which now 











reaches nearly 18,0002, in the hands of the commis- 
sioners for Reduction of the National Debt. The income 
of the year, from donations, subscriptions, and interest, 
was 1,280/. 16s.; the expenditure, including invest. 
ments, left a balance in hand of 621. 17s. 2d. 

COMMUNISM DEFINED.—“ The other day,” says the 
Constitutionnel, “a workman was declaiming in the 
midst of a group against Comntunism. One of the 
group says, ‘you talk against Communism, and you do 
not even know what it is.’ The workman said nothing 
in reply at first; but taking off his blouse he tore it 
into fragments, and, after giving a portion to each of 
the persons present, he said: ‘Communism, my friends, 
has for its object to make of what may be very useful 
to one person a collection of morsels which are useful to 
nobody.” 

HisroricaAL CormNcipENCEs. — The Observateur 
Belge shows that since the year 1789 all the revo- 
lutions in France have been effected under Popes 
bearing the name of Pius. Louis XVI. was dethroned 
and decapitated under Pius VI.; the Directory was 
overthrown under Pius VI.; Napoleon fell under Pius 
VII.; Charles X. was dethroned and driven into hopeless 
exile under Pius VIII.; and, finally, Louis Philippe I. 


| was deposed and banished under Pius [X. gome ma 
$ y 


suppose that the world will come to an end under 
Pius X. 

Among the improvements at Niagara Falls this 
season, is the erection of a tower at the chasm, about 
four miles from the village of the Falls. Upon its top 
is an observatory, and the panoramic view is said to be 
very extensive and magnificent. By the aid of a glass, 
on a clear day, the city of Toronto and the distant fields 
on the other side of Lake Ontario can be seen. Old 
Fort Niagara, and the sites of Fort George and Fort 
Grey, are in view, and the location of many of the great 
battle grounds can be pointed out, and their relative 
position clearly ascertained. Included in the view, also, 
are the village of Niagara, in Canada; Lewiston Land- 
ing; Brock’s Monument on Queenstown Heights, the 
observatories on the battle ground of Bridgewater, and 
the deep chasm of the Niagara stretching for miles 
away. 

Tue Iron Hand or Gitz von BERLICHINGEN. 
—Our readers doubtless remember Sir Walter Scott's 
translations of Goethe's celebrated tragedy called “ Gitz 
vou Berlichingen with the Iron Hand.’’ The existence 
of the hand itself has almost been forgotten by the world 
unless when travellers passing through Wurtemburg 
accidentally hear that it is still preserved as an heir- 
loom in the noble family of Berlichingen at Heilbronn, 
near Stuttgart. Here it was guarded by the sister of 
the modern German philosopher, the great Hegel as his 
disciples named him. Hegel has been dead many years, 
but his sister has only recently departed from this 
world. She lived at Heilbronn as governess in the 
family of Count von Berlichingen, and was an aged 
spinster when the writer of this saw her, excessively 
thin and pale; her eyes had once been full of lustre and 
vivacity, and her gentleness of character beamed in 
them to the last. Her temper, indeed, could not have 
been better put tothe proof nor more severely tried than 
by having to keep in her safe custody the far-famed 
hand of the old Gétz von Berlichingen, which she was 
continually requested to bring and show to the inhabi- 
tants or to strangers, sometimes in one house, sometimes 
in another, for both the heroic owner and the hand 
itself are immortalized, as our readers doubtless know, 
not only by history and tradition, but by the pen of 
Giéethe. Her kindness and condescension in performing 
this self-imposed task were felt by every one. ‘The poor 
old lady, however, at length grew imbecile, and became 
haunted by the fixed idea that she was a parcel, ready 
for sending off by the mail-coach, and this thought of 
being packed and sent away, threw her into dreadful 
distress of mind. Whenever at last a stranger ap- 
proached her, she trembled from head to foot, for she 
imagined he had come to bind her with twine, seal her, 
and carry her off to the booking-office. ‘This idea in- 
creased and brought on the deepest melancholy, and at 
length becoming intolerable she found release by 
voluntary death in the waves of the Nagold. 

LAMARTINE, Lepru Roivr, AND GEoRGE SAND, 
—Madame Sand, attracted by the fame of the revolution. 
had visited M. de Lamartine on her arrival in Paris, 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs exerted himself to bring 
over to his views this genius, masculine in its form and 
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feminine in the quickness of its convictions. He had a 
conversation of several hours with this important woman, 
at a crisis when the popular tempest could be governed 
only by the winds which raised its waves. He had 
convinced Madame Sand that the new institutions could 
not be safe without the immediate, energetic, and com- 
plete repudiation of the excesses and crimes which had 
dishonoured and destroyed the first revolution; he had 
conjured her to lend the powers with which God had 
endowed her to the cause of order and public morality. 
She promised him to do so with that accent of passionate 
enthusiasm which reveals the sincerity of conviction. 
She only asked him for a few days to go into Berry and 
put her affairs in order. On her return she was to edit 
a popular journal which would infuse into the minds of 
the masses principles of peace, discipline, and fraternity ; 
to which her pen and her name would have given the 
advantage and the glory of her popularity. She de- 
parted with these intentions. On her return, old 
predilections for the adventurous theories of socialism 
united her through Louis Blanc to the centre of the 
opposite policy. Lamartine learned that she edited at 
the ministry of the interior an official paper, entitled the 
“Bulletin of the Republic.” This paper, flaming with 
the inspirations of communism, recalled by its terms and 
phrases the horrible reminiscences of the first republice— 
filling some with the fanaticism of impatience, others 
with that of terror. The majority of the council, in- 
formed of this bulletin, grieved over its deviation of 
talent of the first order, which thus placed under the 
responsibility of government words and doctrines openly 
contradictory to its spirit. The Minister of the Interior 
(Ledru Rollin) had not leisure to superintend in person 
this journal emanating from his office. It was agreed 
that none of these bulletins should be transmitted to the 
departments without having been examined by one of the 
members of the government; they divided the days of 
the week with each other for such superintendence. The 
innumerable details with which they were overcharged, 
and the incidents of urgent necessity recurring every 
day, caused this duty to be frequently neglected. Some 
bulletins that got out in consequence of this negligence 
carried the most scandalous and incendiary opinions 
into the departments.—Lamartine’s History of the 
Revolution of 1848. 
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(A Register of the References where full particulars of the 
following may be found, is kept at the Critic Orrice. To 
prevent unnecessary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber prefixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. } 

1275, CuttpREN oF JoHN AND ANN PEARCE, residing pre- 
vious to the year 1800 near Bath, whence they 
removed to Shephard’s Market, Islington ; the former 
(a tailor and staymaker) was afterwards an inmate 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, where it is supposed he died. 
The latter died previous to the year 1806. Zntitled 
to some property. 

1276. Hems-at-Law of Jonn Granam, late of Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, surgeon (died 21st October, 1841.) 

1277. Next-or-Kin of Repecca Srock, late of Thaxted, 
Essex, widow (died 4th of May, 1847.) 

1278. Witt1am ANDREWs, who in 1812 resided in Charles- 
street, Clerkenwell, or his representatives. 

1279, Certiricate of the MARRIAGE of Joun BENNETT, of 
Bilton, Warwickshire, and Mary Rvussewt, of Whil- 
ton, Northamptonshire, which took place in London 
(probably in the Borough), between the years 1790 
and 1794, Reward. 

1280, NepHews and Nieces of WirntamM ALLEN, of Stoke 
Edith, Hereford (died March 8, 1820). 

1281. Joun Eeui (or his son or legal heirs), son of the late 
John George Egli, of Rufi, parish of Scheenis, dis- 
trict Caster, canton St. Gall, Switzerland. 

1282. Copy of MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE of JosEPH PEAKE 
with Mary BissENDEN, which took place between the 
years 1773 and 1777 in Middlesex or Surrey. 

1283. Certiricare of Reaister of Baptism of EpwarD 
Brircu, born July 31, 1843, son of Henry and Susan 
Birch, of Camden-town, victuallers. Reward. 

1284. Mrs. ANN Upnam and her two sisters, Miss Rocrers 
and Miss Mary Rocers, who were in February, 
1816, residing at Kensington, Middlesex. Something 
to their advantage. On information regarding them 
rewarded. 

1285. Next-or-Kin of Joun Derveritt, late of Langley 
Marish, Bucks, Yeoman (died July 1837), or their 
representatives. 

1286, Her-at-Law of Jonn Granam, of Dewsbury, York 
surgeon (died 21st October, 1841), or their represen- 
tatives. 








1287. Next-or-Kin of Tuomas Barron, late of Manchester, 
joining and packing-case maker (died 9th November, 
1836), or their representatives. 

1288. Epwarp Seymour, who about the year 1807 or 1808, 
was in the service of Mr. Joseph Garrod, of Oxford- 
street, grocer, ran away about that time from his 
employment and enlisted, it is believed, in the name 
of Simon Seymour, in the 2]st Dragoons, who were 
immediately afterwards ordered on foreign service ; 
he continued with the regiment until it was broken 
up, when he was discharged. In 1831 he was re- 
siding at Stellenbosch, and in 1832 at the Paarl, both 
in the Cape of Good Hope, since which period he has 
not been seen or heard of. Something to his ad- 
vantage, 

1289. Tuomas SEymovr, who was a seaman, and who, 
about the year 1810, was residing at Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, and shortly afterwards went abroad, 
it is supposed to America, and has never since been 
heard of. Something to his advantage. If dead, 
evidence of his death will be handsomely rewarded. 

1290. Louisa Hanpover, daughter of the late Henry Han- 
over, late of the Pack Horse, Staines, Middlesex, 
plumber, &c. Something to her advantage. 

1291. GEorce GatceER, son of James Gaiger, late of Span- 


holt, Winchester, and nephew of David Gaiger, of 


Winchester, mealman, both deceased ; was last 
heard of at Devizes, about 1840. Something to his 
advantage; or information of his death and burial 
rewarded. 


(To be continued.) 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 

BLACKIE—GourLI£e.—On Nov. 21 ,at Garnet-hill, Glasgow, by 
Rey. Dr. Black, of Barony, John Blackie, jun., Esq., 
publisher, to Agnes, eldest surviving daughter of the late 
William Gourlie, Esq. 

Grunpy—Lomax.— Nov. 14, at St. Mary’s, Stockport, by the 
Rev. Rector, Mr. E. Grundy, of Rusholme, Manchester, to 
Jane, second daughter of Mr. Lomax, editor and proprietor 
of the Stockport Advertiser. 

DEATHS. 

Erry.—At York, on the 13th November, William Etty, the 
Royal Academician. The deceased artist was born at 
York in 1787, where his father was a miller, and it was 
not till towards the close of a seven years’ apprenticeship 
to a printer that Etty’s natural bias became irrepressible, 
and he determined to become a painter—with what dis- 
tinguished success is well known to every one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the history of modern art. 

Frencu.—At Cambridge, on the 19th November, the Rev. 
W. French, D.D. the master of Jesus College, of paralysis. 
The deceased was in the 63rd year of his age, and had 
held the mastership of the college since the year 1820. 

GRrarTan.—At her residence in St. Jolin’s Wood, on the 3rd 
Noveinber, aged 34, Mrs. H. P. Grattan, the vocalist. She 
was a native of Liverpoo), and first appeared on the stage 
when in her [8th year, 

Lyett.--At Kinnordey, Mr. Charles Lyell, the father of our 
eminent geologist Sir Charles. Mr. Lyell was the dis- 
coverer of a great number of British plants previously 
unknown; and a genus of plant (Lyellia) was named 
after him by Mr. Robert Brown. In the literary world he 
is known by a translation of the lyrical poems of Dante ; 
the first edition of which, printed at h's own cost, was so 
well received by the public that a London publisher ob- 
tained permission to print a second on his own account. 
He has left an extensive botanical library, including 
several rare works of the older naturalists ; and his collec- 
tions of the various editions of Dante, of the writings of 
his numerous commentators, and of authors illustrative of 
Dante and his times, are such as could hardly be found in 
any other private library in the kingdom. 

Por.—At Baltimore, in the Hospital, Edgar A. Poe, the 
American writer, noticed in our pages. 





wood Ripley, incumbent of Trinity Church, Toronto, second 
master of Canada College, and secretary to the Diocesan 
Society, eldest son of the Rey. Thomas Hyde Ripley, vicar 
of Wootton Bassett, Wilts. 

t0saAs.—At Lyons, M. Rosas, the curious collector of the 
Revolutionary Museum of Lyons. This Museum, a sin- 
gular monument at once of the crimes and of the greatness 
of the period which it represents, was bought some years 
since by the municipality of Lyons, and i, in 
history of that city from 1789 to 1830. It com; 
complete collection of the medals, pamphle 
posting bills, emblems, &c., which that storiny period 
produced. 

Srvart.—Lately, Mr. J. Stuart, one ofthe inspectors of fac- 
tories. He was brought up to the legal profession, and 
became a Writer to the Signet in 1798. The failure of 
some land speculations in which he engaged caused him 
to go to America:—an account of his travels in which 
country he published on his return. He became after- 
wards editor of the Courter newspaper. 









BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE 
{Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested 
to send particulars, with lowest price, to Tur Carri 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for 
insertion in this List.] 








Higgin’s Celtic Druids (a second-hand copy). 





In the Press, cloth, price One Shilling, 
jj ASTERN CHURCHES: 
4 containing Sketches of the NESTORIAN, AR- 
MENIAN, JACOBITE, COPTIC, and ABYSSINIAN Com- 
munities. By the Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union.’ 
Lately published by the Same, 
SECOND EDITION, cloth, One Shilling, “3 
PRINCIPLES OF PROTESTANTISM 
Considered with a view to UNITY. 


JAMES DARLING, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





ght PURITAN AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. By J. K. PAULDING. Author of 
“ Westward Ho !” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, cloth. 


London: Tuomas De r, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all 
Booksellers. 





TATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. Capi- 
tal, 500,0007. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

The leading features of the society, are guarantees of an 
ample proprietary capital. Moderate rates of premiums. 
Two-thirds premium loaned tothe assured. Annual division 
of profits. Half the premium may remain as a loan for five 
years. Extensive travelling leave granted without extra 
premium. Moderate extra premium for residence in tropical 
climates. 

N.B.—The last annual bonus to the assured varied from 
27 to 65 per cent. (according to age) on the premiums paid. 

For prospectuses, with detailed information, apply at the 
office, or any of the branches, by post or otherwise. 

W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 





THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 
—~»— 
4 ke ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con- 
venience, cleanliness, simplicity, aad 
safety, efficiency and economy. In boxes, 
at 6d., containing 8, 10, or 12, to burn 
nine, seven, or five hours each. To be 
used in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d., 
or ls. Sold by all grocers, chymists, 
S oilmen, ironmongers, and lamp dealers 
in the kingdom. 








D EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. Itis 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES.— 
S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly. 





SIMPLE TREATMENT will effect 
i a cure when every other means have failed.—Any 
CUTANEOUS DISEASE radically CURED, or no charge 
made to the patient. Scrofula, wounds, ulcers, chronic 
gout, and rheumatism, are undertaken on the same terms, 
without the aid of any poisonous or deleterious drug. The 
most satisfactory references can be given.—Letters for full 
particulars to be addressed to Mr. RODNEY, 14, Old Bur- 
lington-street, successor to Mr. Whitlaw. Consultation 
hours from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. N.B.—This treatment is 
carried on under government sanction and royal patronage. 








$$ 


ARPETS. — ROYAL VICTORIA 
FELT CARPETING. The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the public shuuld purchase this deserip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embussed and Printed, of the latest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick 
Felt for Polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, 
&c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoat- 
ings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up- 
holsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts; RUSTIC and WIDE- 
AWAKE HATS. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 
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ENTAL SURGER Y.— 

BEAUTIFUL TEETH.—Mr. EDWARD GAVIN, 
Svrcron-Dentist, 33, Southampton Street, Strand, con- 
tinues to perform every operation connected with the 
Teeth upon those successful principles and moderate charges 
which have ensured him so much patronage. By his pecu- 
liar and scientific method he perfectly and painlessly fixes 
artificial teeth in the mouth; the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation whatever is rendered perfectly unneces- 
sary. A single beautiful mineral tooth, which no time or 
wear can effect, from 5s.; a complete set of Teeth, 5/7. The 
attention of schools and families are especially directed to a 
successful method for regulating all deformities of the Teeth 
in children and youth, thereby ensuring a beautiful contour 
and expression to the mouth. Teeth extracted with newly 
invented instruments, causing the least possible degree of 
pain; cleaning and be: on ifying g the Teeth so as to preserve 
the enamel uninjured, ; Stopping carious Teeth with a 
valuable mineral ove Toer, which does not discolour, and 
effectually arrests further decay, rendering the Tooth firm 


CUTTA PERCHA TUBING | 


G UTTA PERCHA COMPAN 
x PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-RO DAD, 
LONDON. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture, 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conve yance of 
Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &c. It is peculi —_ 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes —In case of any stoppag 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp Ente, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the squa 
inch without bursting | 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be | 
steeped in water or buried in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor it ts not affected so soon by th 
frost of winter as metal. 

The smaller sizes of Tubing may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and the larger sizes of 50 feet each. 

The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Per 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it invaluable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes wil 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Hotels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property cf conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percha Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
Medallions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- | 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pen Trays, Stethescopes, 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower- -pots, Ear Trumpets, &e., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London, and sold by their wholesale dealers in town 
or country 






























-~ ET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, and PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 24, 
PavEMENT Finspurny, Lonpon.—RICHARD A. C. 
LOADER, respectfully solicits all parties about to Fur- 
nish and requiring Furniture, to inspect his Stock, which 
will be found to consist of the Newest Designs of Furniture, 
of the best-seasoned materials, at the lowest possible prices. 
SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. 

Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 

seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 

to the b acks, on patent castors... 212 0 
MAHOGANY ‘SW EEP BACK CH: AIRS, with Tra- 

falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 

in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 

















Medicines, contai1 


| 6/.; and Min ter’ 8 Patent Rec 


DECLARATION OF HYGEISTS. 


JQDEN's FAMILY MEDICINES 
4 are the only true remedy ever introduced to the 
Public. Their system of eradicating all diseases by 
thorough!y cleansing the body is the most natural. All 
disorders arise from animpurity of the blood, and, therefore, 
can only be cured by a proper vegetable purgation. Half 
the misery and pain we experience arise from neglect of 
ourselves, or taking violent and improper nostrums that 
any Quack may call medicine. A want of cleanliness, pure 
air, wholesome and plain food, assisted by mild aperients 
when required, is all that is necessary to keep us in a 
healthy state, and avoiding cholera, influenza, or any 
epidemic with which we are so often visited. Keep, then, 
Epen’s Famity Mepicines by you, and you will need no 
doctor or physician. 

ey only and sold wholesale by Messrs. EpEN, and 
Co., 2, Jewin Crescent, City; and retail by all Che mists and 
Medic ine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 

CavtTion.— Observe the Signature of the Proprietors, 
“*Eprn & Co.,” on the Government Stamp, without which 
none are Genuine. 

Large and Sm ~ Chests are fitted up with the above 
¢ full instructions and the necessary 
articles required for the ir application, at 5s. 6d., 11s. 6d., and 
ll. 1s.; which may be remitted in Stamps or Post Office 
Orders, payable at the Chief Office, to Henry EDEN and Co., 
2, Jewin Crescent, London.--AGENTS WANTED. 


OSEPH LOADER, Furniture anp 

@F Looxinc-GLass MANUFACTURERS, 23, PAVEMENT, FINs- 
BURY, Lonpon.—The extensive celebrity of JOSEPH 
LOADER’S bE. tablishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderate] y charged. 

A té astef ul assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining ~ :wing-room, Librar 
kept, e ompri sing Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
: heffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegance ies of house hold economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 




























Descriptive catalogues ms 
any party who may be desirous to make speci 
any 





ial contract for 
sites for the commencement or completion ot 











y be obtained on application by | 


ousekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure | 


comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 42. 10s. ; 
of fine S nish 
horse-ha 





hogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 57. to 
lining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
sedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/7. 9s. and 17. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Ww ashstands, marble top 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 












PRESENT TARIFF. Sad § ad. 
Solid rosewood chairs, French - shed, 

GAG csiedac ence ° 015 Otol 2 0 
Sets of eight mz thogany ditto consccccee & 40 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)... 8.6 i226. 6 
Langham easy chairs, spring stu ffed.. Eee 2&0 


Reclining chairs, in leather, spring g 

stuffed .... paatiotevevace a OQ § & © 
Patent reclining ‘cha irs with leg-rest, 

stuffed all hair, in morocco le leather, 

on patent castors ...... . 600 810 0 
Mahogany lounging chi irs, car ved 

throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 





ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in on patent castors... eee 8 4 0 S10 0 
hair seating ... nrecccrestsertturesrese 5 5 | Couches, with loose squabs, all hair ..:. 215 0 15 0 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CGABRIOLE DRAWING- Mahogany loo-tables, French polished. 211 0 214 0 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing y 0 18 0 Rosewood ditto, on pillars 310 0 8 0 

ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, “with Cabriole Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved backs 
front, spring stuffed. 417 6 and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........3 5 0 310 0 

SOLID ROSEWOOD C AIRS, stuffed and covered 4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 
in Damask ... i. 013 6 drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 

ROSEWOOD COUCH to match RE ere gi tre uys complete, French polished...... 412 0 515 6 

MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth 2200.20.122. 313. 6 | Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding - 

Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahog: any . 660 fra ames, loose leaves and castors...... 312 6 5 5 0 

Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 212 0 | Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 

FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
with Star Top (very elegant). 414 6 | Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM F OU Re double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 3 ft. Gin. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ..... 414 © | Dressing tables, en suite ..... w+ 250 2110 

Ditto, very superior. 52. 15s. 6d. to6 16 6| W inged wardrobe with drawers in 

FOUR-POST MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD, without ecw nti 218 ¢ ee 0 
Cornices.. 212 6 | Chamberchairs, ‘with cane or - willow ‘seats 03 0 5 0 

JAPANNE D FRENCH BEDSTE “ADS, all. eines ‘and 3 ft. mahoge any or aegnignat chest of 
colours...... x Shetowwl! Riese drawers ......+. 50 11 0 

Supe rior ditto... 1 9 o| Chimney glasses, in gilt : ‘rames 50 by 18 

MAHOGANY HALF-TESTER ‘BEDSTEAD, ‘with to 40 by 24 inches .... 210 317 0 
Cornices ...... ~ 2. $10. 0 | Alva or wool mattress, 4ieet Ginches .. 016 6 017 6 

CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames... 27. 2s. to 10 10 0 *,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 

DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 1 12 6 the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 

MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—asa favour 
24, PAVEMENT, Frvsruny, Lonpom —that all letters may be addressed in full, 





and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, | 


y, and Boudoir, is uniformly | 


NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE ICE SUPERSEDED! 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


N ASTERS AND CO’S PATENT 


SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 


By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&e., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOLLING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, without the aid of 
Ice!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 
tefrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Article a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in g 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all KRATED WATERS.— This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. 30s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENT ‘ 
and 7, M: ANSION- HOUSE STR EET, CITY. 


Also, by Royal Letters Patent, 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT ROTARY BUFF 
KNIFE CLEANERS; 

Which will clean and polish, equal to Ne Ww, 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 

The Various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
; ¢ tEGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

294, REGENT-STREFT, and 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 

STRE ET, CITY. 





TREET, 


Twelve Knives 





Under the Patronage of —_ alty, and the Authority of the 
Faculty. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


—A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs, in Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which cough is the most posi- 
tive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 
KEATING’s Coven Lozences are free from every deleterious 
ingredient, they may therefore be taken at all times by the 
most delicate female and by the youngest child, while the 
Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful 


auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciati on.—Pre- 


pared and sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No, 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Retail by all 


| druggists, &c. 


and fittings complete, | 


| cured me of an Asthma, which afflicted me fi 





IMPORTANT TESTIMONTAL. 
Copy of a letter from CoroneL Hawker (the well-known 
Author on ** Guns and Shooting.’’) 
“ Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, 
** October, 21st, 1846. 
“Sr1r,--I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary 
effect that I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
Lozenges. I had a cough for several weeks, that defied all 
that had been prescribed for me ; and yet I got completely 
rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, 
which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without 
deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
“Tam, Sir, your humble servant, 
“Pp, HJ AWKER.” 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard.’ 





TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 
HeLLowar's PILLS. 
CURE OF ASTHMA. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Benjamin Mackie, a respectable 
Quaker, dated Creenagh, near Loughall, Ireand, dated 

September 11th, 1848. 

To Professor Hottoway. 

RESPECTED FRiEND,--Thy excellent Pills have effectually 

r three years 

to such an extent, that 1 was obliged to walk my room at 

night for air, afraid of being suffocated if I went to bed by 
cough and phlegm. Besides taking the Pills, [rubbed plenty 
of thy Ointment into my chest night and morning 

(Signed) BENJAMIN MACKIE. 


CURE OF A DEBILITATED CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Mate, a Storekeeper, of Gundagai, New South Wales 
had been for some time in a most delicate state of health: 
his constitution was so debilitated that his death was shortly 
looked upon by himself and friends as certain; but as @ 
forlorn hope, he was induced to try Holloway’s Pills, which 
had an immediate and surprising effect upon his system, 
and the result was to restore him in a few weeks to perfect 
health and strength, tothe surprise of all who knew him. 
He considered his case so extraordinary that he, in gratitude, 
sent it for publication, to the Sydney Morning Herald, in 
which paper it appeared on the 2nd January, 1848. A few 
doses of the pills will quickly rally the energies of both body 
and mind, when other medicines have failed. 


Sold at the establishment of Professor Hotnoway, 244 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

-B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each Box, 
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MR. AINSWORTH’S 


Cheap Re-Issue of 
WORKS IN 





SHILLING VOLUMES. 


eee 


Just published, in Ornamental Boards, complete in ONE Vorvme, 


WINDSOR CASTLE 


BY W. HARRISON 


PRICE ONE 


ROOKWOOD 


Will be published on the 20th DECEMBER. 


LONDON: 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CHAPMAN 
NEWSMEN, 


AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
SHILLING. 
AND HALL 186, STRAND. 


AND AT ALL THE RAILWAY STATIONS 





In one thick Volume, 


MR. 
CHRONICLES 


OF 


Comprising Sketches of Loans, Lotteries, 
Greek Loans, and Joseph Hume’ 
“Very instructive and entertaining.”—Morning Chronicle. 
*“‘Incomparably amusing and entertaining.”—Morn. Post. 
“We have never met with a more entertaining and in- 
structive volume.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“This highly interesting work.” —Daily News 
**Exceedingly curious and interesting.” — Mornin 
“We have received great pleasure from the perusal,”— 
Economist. 
‘“‘ The book before us is a terrible sermon.” —Aflas. 
“Furnishing curious information.”—Literary Gazett 
**A pleasant volume,”—Atheneum. 
‘* Most attractive reading.” — Weekly Chronicle. 
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SLATER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


a 
ITTLE FADETTE. A Prose Work, 
by GEORGE SAND, with an analytical review of the 
Life and Writings of the Author, by JOSEPH MAZZINT; 
the first of Slater’s Universal Series, 18mo., crimson cloth, 
gilt, ls. each -by post, ls. 6d. 


If. 
THE AMBER WITCH, by Mr. MEIN- 


HOLD, author of Sidonia, the “we of Slater's Shilling 
Series, 16mo., green cloth, gilt, ls. each; by 3. 6 
The recent volumes are Longtellow’s Bel fry of Bru 
other Poems ; 
Lamartine’s Raphael; Longfellow’s Evangeline ; 
fellow’s Hyperion ; Emerson’s Twelve Essays. 


Tir 
BREMER’S NINA Vols. The 7th 
and 8th of a complete edition of Miss Bremer’ s Tales, in 
Shilling Volumes, uniform with Slater’s Shilling Series. 
The recent volumes are the President’s Daughters; The 
Twins; The Home; Strife and Peace; The H— Family. 





Long- 


IV. 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES, by} 
8. T. ARTHUR, the fourth of oes Home Library ; also, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, The Log Cabin, by Mrs. Lee; Lovers and 
Husbands, by T. S. Arthur; Le Pantine, by Dumas, 12mo., 
fancy cover, 6d. each. 


London: GreorcE SLATER, 252, Strand. 





RRALES WALDO EMERSON, 

JULES SANDEAU and MISS BREMER, in 
SLATER’S PUBLICATIONS for December Ist, each 6d. 
extra by post. 

1, MADELINE: a Prose Tale, which obtained the Prize 
of the French Academy, by JULES SANDEAU. With an 
Analytical Review of the Writings of the Author. The 
Second of Slater’s Universal Serics. 16mo., crimson cloth 
gilt, ls. each. 


2. EIGHT ESSAYS ON THE POET. Experience; Cha- 
racter ; Manners ; Gifts; Nature; Politics; Nominalist and 
Realist. By R. W.EMERSON. Forming the Tenth; and— 


3. NATURE: an Essay, and Lectures on the Times, and 
on War. By R. W. EMERSON. The Eleventh of Slater’s 
Shilling Series. 16mo., green cloth gilt, ls. each, both on 
December Ist. 


4. NINA. 2vols. The 7th and 8th of Bremer’s Novels. 
In Shilling Volumes, uniform with Slater’s Shilling Series. 
(“The Parsonage of “Moira,” * the Ninth, on December 15th.) 


5. CHRISTMAS: its History, Antiquity, and Amuse- 
ments. The Fifth of Slater’s Home Library. 12mo. fancy 
Cover, 6d, each. 


GEORGE SLATER, 252, Strand. 


Emerson’s Orations ; Longfellow’s Kavanagh ; | - / 
=. | Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


FRAN 
AND CHARACTERS 


CIS’S 


THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


tailways ; 


Gideon, Goldsmid, Ricardo, 


Baring, Rothschild, 


s Poyais Loans 


1 Herald. 


| LAND and WALES, with five 
| nological Table, 


“Of Nathan Meyer Rothschild, Mr. Francis has given a 

most graphic sketch.”—Join Bull 
A cx rm | ylete and very interesting history of 

| debt.’ Britannia. 

“ At once interesting and suggestive Observer. 
‘Clear, concise, and full of well-t ld anecdote.” 
‘* We advise every man in England to sit down at once to 
s most extraordinary of histories. There is no r 
ts foul reality.”— Standard of Freedon 
Interesting features graphical > 

**A valuable medium for 
Messenger. 





our funded 
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» by __. Bell's 





CO., Warwick-LANE, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
C= ER’'S ACCURATE HIS- 
TORIES, commencing at tl atliest periods and 


iddition to their 


Cc Cs 





continued down to the present time, 
general truthfulness, as records of pul national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
the domestic habits, an ad c yndition of the people, in different 


epochs of their history : the volum 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
and Chro- 


Plates, a Map, 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 


LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

1 Y ~ ‘ ‘ry r ‘ 

CORNERS HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with the 7 le stions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and sine with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound, 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foregn authorities, as Macpher- 
son’s Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s Roman History, 
Smith’s and Adam’s Greek and Roman Antiquities; Dr. 
Arnold, Niebuhr, &c. With Questions to each chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a map of the Roman Empire ; 
3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


CORNERS EVERY CHILD’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Is. bound, Is. 6d. cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories of 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 
NORWAY,—with two Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound, 
x Tv Yr ‘ ‘“ Tv 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE,—with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE,—with three Historical Plates 
and a Map, 3s, 6d. bound. 
POLAND and the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE,—with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 
—with three Historical Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 
—with two Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A prospectus of Mr. Cornner’s Histories may be obtained 
post free, on application to the Publishers. 

London: DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-street; Law, 
Fleet-street; Loneman and Co., Simpxin and Co., Hamin- 
Ton and Co., and Warrraker and Co., Paternoster-row; 
and Tzac and Co. Cheapside; and all Booksellers, 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
ETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL for 


1850, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, price 5s. 
While all other Annuals have ceased to exist, the old public 
favourite, PETER PARLEY, enjoys an increasing share of 
patronage. 

2. THE MAGIC OF KINDNESS; or, The Story of the 
Good Dwarf Huan. Bythe BROTHERS MAYHEW. Tlus- 
— by GeorGE CRUIKSHANK and KENNY MEADOWS. 

rice 6s. 

3. OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. 
Steel Plates, 
Price 6s. 


4. THE PRINCE OF PEACE; or, Truths for Young 
Disciples. By a Lady. With Preface, by the Rev. E. 
BICKERSTETH. A Religious and Appropriate Gift Book. 
Price 3s. cloth; a few copies prettily bound in morocco. 
price 5s. 6d, Especially adapted for presentation. 

5. FORTUNE AND FORTITUDE, Exemplified in the 
Lives of Jack Hardy and Augustus Errantdale. By THOS. 
MILLER, Author of “ Rural Sketches,” &c. Cloth gilt, 
with Plates, 3s. 6d. 

DagtTon and Co., 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for DECEMBER contains, among others, the fol- 
lowing articles: Letters and Memoir of Bishop Shirley ; 
the Rey. Edward Duke’s Theory of Stonehenge (with two 
Plates) ; Description of Windermere or Bowness Church ; 
Chaucer’s Grave in Westminster Abbey ; on Double 
Chapels, and the mis-appropriation of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 
to Inigo Jones; Piozziana, No. VII.; Tradesmen’s Tokens, 
No. VI. “Square Dealing.” With Review of New Publi- 
cations: Literary, Architectural, and Antiquarian Intelli- 
gence; Historical Chronicle; and Obituary, comprising 
Memoirs of the Earl of Albemarle; Bishop of Llandaff; 
E. H. Locker, Esq.; Rev. Dr. French; Rev. W. Blunt, and 
ther eminent persons recently deceased. Price 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLS anv SON, 25, Parliament-street. 


By MARY HOWITT, with 
from Sketches by ANNA Mary Howrrr. 


Holborn-hill. 








This day Published, post 8vo., 5s. cloth. 
QIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS, 
AND SCENES BY THE WAY. By THEODORE T,. 
JOHNSON, 


‘“ 






e style is lively and spirited, the selections of topics 
ious, many amusing incidents are narrated, and the 
ation im parted is ample, reliable, and of a kind not 
s suited to the practical wants of t grant than to 
fy the curiosity of those who prefer the comfort of 
Some — Jo aaakar al ynmer ce. 

THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 
TRAIL; with Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jun. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOS GRINGOS: or, An Inside View of 
California and Mexico; with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, 
| Polynesia. By Lieut. WISE, U.S.N. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 









‘The book is one of the most agreeable men in the 
world—-put in print. For that power of unexpected paral- 
lelism, which brings together suddenly and laughably the 


| most distant opponents in grotesque similitude—for the 





quick analysis of a thought or feeling which supplies 
material for wit--for the genial and irresistible humour 
which makes what people familiarise by the phrase “the 
merriest fellow in the world’’—we hardly know the equal of 
the author of Los Gringos.”—N. P. WiLL. 


ORATIONS AND DISCOURSES. By 
GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D. In post 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ConrTents :--Genius ; True Glory; Leisure, its Uses and 
buses; The Age of Pericles; Oration; The Prospects of 
Art in the United States; Discourses on the Death of Presi- 
lent Harrison ; The Eloquence of the Pulpit; The Duties of 
Educated Men; The Duty of a Patriot; A Plea for Study; 
The Claims.of our Country upon its Literary Men. 
London: Geo. P. Prrnam’s (late Wiley and Putnam’s), 
American Literary Agency, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside ; and 





| all Booksellers. 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, 

Author of ‘Social Distinction ; 

On the First of January, 1850, will be published the first 
Number, price 2s., to be continued Monthly, 


MRS. ELLIS’S 


BY MRS. ELLIS, 
or, Hearts and Homes.” 





A TABLE BOOK OF LITERATURE AND ART: 


Being a new and original miscellany, especially written and 
arranged for the instruction and entertainment of the Ladies 
of the British Empire. It will be conducted by Mrs. Ets, 
and open with a new work of fiction descriptive of domestic 
life, from her admired pen. Tales and Sketches by the 
ablest Authors of the day will appear in its pages, which 
will be further illustrated with engravings from paintings 
by the most eminent modern artists, embracing everything 
that can interest the Mother, the Wife, and the Daughter, 
in connection with the Fine Arts and Elegant Literature. 


Joun and FREDERICK Tatts, London and New York. 


(SAPS MOBI LTA EEL t's 


as 
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THE..CRITIC. 


{Dec. 1, 1849.]. 














MR. NEWBY’S 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS: 
—~<—- 

In 3 yols. post 8vo. lJ. 11s. 6d, (on the 28th). 


DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 


P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
“Richelieu,” ‘‘ The Forgery,” “‘ The 
Woodman.” 
ul. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 2/, 2s, (in December.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATES. 


3y JOHN MILEY} D.D. 
need of “ Rome — ——s. and the Popes.” 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTER. 


A Novel, in 3 vols. (on 6th December.) 
By LADY et LYTTON. 


“OUR CUARDIAN. 


A Novel, in 3 vols. (on 13th December.) 
By the Author of ‘* My Sister Minnie,’ ’ “Georgiana Ham- 
moet... * &e. 


ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 


A Novel.* By the author of “Recollections of a French 
Marchioness.” [Now ready. 


THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 


A Novel, in 3 vols. By J. B. TORR, Esq. [Now ready. 


LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 


A Novel (on 18th Decemt ver.) 
By Miss H. ws SAE CEs 


By G. 
Author of “ Darnley,” 


Xx A NEW TALE Yor CHRISTMAS. 
In December, price 5s 
CHRISTMAS SHADOWS: 
A TALE OF. THE POOR NEEDLEWOMAN. 
With numerous Illustrations on Steel. 
I. 
In 1 vol. 8vo., with Plate 


RCASS 
yy, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 
By G. L. DITSON, |. 

The bold undertaking of exploring this interesting 
ancient seat of Empires, hitherto so little known, 
commenced by the author under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and le was enabled to accomplished it success- 
fully with the aid and encouragement of Prince Worenzoff, 
Governor of Southern Russia. It is believed that the work 
will be considered worthy-of being ranked with Layard and 
Stephens, and inferior to neither of them in interest and 
novelty.”—Literary World. 


in January.) 


Esq 
and 


Il. 
Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
THE GOLDEN CALF. 

“ The subject of this fiction is the prodigality and specu- 
lative mania of our day—the Duke.of Buckingham and Mr. 
Hudson being the principal persons, althouzh a great many 
other public notables are introduced into the story. There 
is smartness in the writing, and pungency in hitting off the 
palpable public traits of public men. The best thing of this 
kind is a sketch of Disraeli.”—Spectator. 

“¢The Golden Calf’ 
who have names well-known by railway 
enterprise and speculations. There is no mistaking the 
name of any one of them. It will excite a sensation in 
drawing-rooms, in counting-houses, and in circulating libra- 
ries.” —Morning Herald. 


rendered their 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. 
MATERNAL LOVE. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 

“A most amusing book.” —Athenceum. 

* Moral without dictation, natural in its’ characters, un 
exaggerated in its incidents, and interesting in the progress 
of the story.” —Literary Gazetie 

** Evidently pictured from the 

vw: 

In 2 vols. 
CRAYFORD. 
well-written tale of social life.’ 

= 
vols 


BLACK WILLIAM? S GRAVE. 
A ROMANCE OF NORTH WALES. 


Vols. I. and TT. 
A-CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

3y W. B. MACCABE, 


VIII. 
Second Edition, in 4to. 


NeANNE TS AND CUSTOMS OF 
HE CREEKS. 


Illustrate be by Fifty-four Subjects by Scharf. 


°—Brita 


* An amusing 


Esq. 


T. C. NEWBY, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 





| wood Farm, 
| post $vo. 10s. 6d. 


| Analytical 


Post 8vo. 


FOXTON, B.A. 6s. 


is a general attack upon all persons 


| whole of the 


} By SC 


| CIETY. 





This day is published, price 2s. 
REVERBERATIONS, Parr II. 

“The world is like a.valley, and our actions are like 
shouts. And the echo of the shout reverberates even to our- 
selves.”—Persian Poems. 

“We chant our own time and social circumstances.” 
Emerson. 


REVERBERATIONS, Parr I. Price 1s. 
This day is published, 
DEDICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TEMPLE TO THE WORSHIP AND SERVICE OF GOD. 
By the Rey. THOMAS MADGE, 
THE WATCH NIGHT LAMPS. 


JAMES MARTINEAU, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST BORN. By the Rey. CHARLES WICK- 
STEED. 

Being THREE DISCOURSES preached on occasion of the 
Dedication of HOPE STREE NEW CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 
Price ls. €d Each Discourse may be had separately, 
price 6d. 


THE 


By the Rey. 


Now ready, 

W. VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS, (a complete 
Edition,) translated from the second German edition. By 
CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, author of,‘‘ Visits to Beech- 
” “Lucy’s Half-Crown,” &c. &. In 2 yols. 


RELIGIOUS IGNORANCE; ITS CAUSE AND 
ITS CURE. A Tract for the Times. By ALEXANDER Q. 
G. CRAUFURD, M. A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, for- 
merly Curate of St. Mark’s Church, Woodhouse, Leeds. 
Post Svo. ls. 

THE CHRISTIAN’'S KEY TO THE PHILOS- 
OPHY OF SOCIALISM; being Hints and Aids towards an 
Enquiry into the Principles of Social Progress, 
with a view to the Elucidation of the great practical problem 
of the present day,—the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Working Cl In ten propositions, by UPSILON. 
paper coyer, ls. 


asses. 


THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 

“The various works composing ‘‘ The Catholic Series,” 
should be known to all lovers of literature, and may be 
recommended as calculated to instruct and eleyate by the 
pr ropositio n of noble aims and the inculcation of noble 
rnths, furnishing reflective and cultivated minds with more 

leso me food than the nauseous trash which the popular 
srs of the day set before their readers,”—Morning 


sries not intended to represent or maintain a form of 
but to bring together some of the works which do 

ir common nature, by the genius they display 

eir ennobling tendency and lofty aspirations.”— 


ries of serious and manly publications.”—Economist. 
Now ready, 
HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS. Complete edition. 


2 vols, 1%s. 6d.—From which are taken “ Selections from the 
” 


Thoughts of a Statesman. 
POPU : AR CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. F. J. 


6d. 
By 


MEMOIR OF FICHTE, 
THE VOCATION OF 
FITCHE. Cloth, 2s. ; paper cov 
THE NATURE OF. THE 
FITCHE. 3s. Sd. 
THE VOCATION OF MAN. B; 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
By F oe we 78. 
THE WAY 
ae FENCE 6s. 
FITCHE’S POPULAR WORKS, comprising the 


» above, in 2 vols, 24s. 


By WM. SMITH. 4s. 
THE SCHOLAR. 
rer, ls. 6d. 
SCHOLAR. By 
3y FITCHE. 4s. 6d. 
PRESENT AGE 


TOWARDS THE BLESSED LIVE. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


2 vols. 8s. 

THE WORSHIP OF GENIUS, 
TINCTIVE CHARACTER OR ESSENCE 
ANITY. By ULLMAN. 2s. 

LIFE OF RICHTER. 7s. 6d. 
CHARLES ELLWOOD. By 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 
MISSION OF THE 

By GERVINUS. 6d. 

SCHILLER, ESSAYS AND LETTERS. | 5s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART: AN ORATION. 
HELLING. 1s. 6d. cloth; 1s. paper. 

THE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. 
By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU. 4s. 6d. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN S0O- 

W...P. 


By QUINET. 2s. 6d. 

CONSOLATION. By F. 
SELF-CULTURE. By W. E. CHANNING. 6d. 
CHRISTIANITY, OR EUROPE. By NOVAL- 

LIS. 6d. 
THE CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS OF THEODORE PARKER. 6a. 
ESSAYS. Second Series. By R, W. EMERSON. 
3s. 6d. 
LONDON : 


AND THE DIS- 
OF CHRISTI- 


A. 4 BROWNSON. 


GERMAN CATHOLICS. 


SERMONS OF 
GREENWOOD. 3s. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Stranp. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—_— 


I. 
On Dee. Ist, price 2s. 6d., in post Svo., with Frontispiece, 


THE DOUBLE CLAIM. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 


Il. 
Price 2s, 6d., in post 8vo., 


LETTERS TO A LADY. 
By Baron WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
Translated by Dr. STEBBING. « 

‘Interesting and delightful compositions.”—Liverpool 
Chronicle. 

“Sustained, and animated throughout, with a spirit of 
religion and philosophy.”—Standard of Freedom, 

I. 
Price 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece by Joun LEEcH. 


TOIL AND TRIAL; 
A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 
By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND (late CAMILLA 
TOULMIN). 


“The book is well calculated to help an important move- 


ment.” —Athenceum. 

* She is a moralist, who draws-.truths from sorrow with 
the hand of a master, and depicts the miseries of mankind 
only that she may improve their condition.”—Standard of 
Freedom. 

‘*Mrs, Crosland’s purpose is good.” —Globe. 

Iv. 

Now ready, in One Volume, in a neat cloth binding, price 8s, 
THE CROCK OF GOLD, 
AND OTHER TALES, 

3y MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of 

“ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH, 
Vv. 
In post 8v0., cloth, price 10s., 


LETTERS AND,» POEMS 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
BERNARD BARTON. 
MEMOIR AND PORTRAIT. EDITED BY 

HIS DAUGHTER. 


WITH 


VI. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 
TRUTH 1S EVERY THING. 
By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, 
Author of the ‘‘ Nursery Guide;” and “ England and her 
Forty Counties,” 
Vil. 
Price 2s. 6d. in cloth, gilt, with 4 Mustrations, 
MY OLD PUPILS. 
3y the Author of “My Schoolboy Days,” &c. 
VIII. 
New Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 3s., 
THE MANUAL OF HERALDRY. 
WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Ix. 
ap. 8vo., price 3s. in. cloth, 
A NEW 
MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Just publisned, fe 


z. 

New Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 6s., cloth lettered, 
THE STORY OF LILLY DAWSON. 
By CATHERINE CROWE, Author of *‘ Susan Hopley,’* &: 


**A novel of rare merit.” — Messenger. 
“A creation worthy of Scott.”—JohyBull, 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 








Lonpon :—Printed and Published by. Joun Crocrrenp; of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West-~ 
minster, on Saturday, the Ist day of December, 1649, 











